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Let’s INTERACT 


A journal to which many 
of us subscribe recently 
headed its monthly editorial, 
discussing our personnel sys- 
tem, ‘‘Assignments—‘Crooked, 
But It’s the Only Game in 
Town’”. ... More recently, I 
received a letter from a con- 
cerned friend and colleague 
which read, in part, as follows: 

“I have read your columns 
avidly and I assure you that 
many other officers in the field 
do also. You asked at one point 
for more confidence in the 
personnel system. That sounds 
perfect and I could not 
agree more. Yet at the same 
time, I can tell you of a half 
dozen cases regarding assign- 
ment at only three posts which 
could only evoke great hostility 
toward those in the personnel 
system.” 

In rather different ways, 
these two voices from the ranks 
raise some of the same basic 
questions. They relate to the 
mechanisms by which the per- 
sonnel system operates and to 
the people who operate the 
mechanisms. But they seem to 
go much deeper, to the objec- 
tives which the system seeks 
to meet and even to its ethical 
underpinnings. In another 
sense, they reflect a kind of 


alienation or, differently put, 
a “‘we-they” view of the rela- 
tionship between the service 
and its personnel service unit 
which, I suspect, differs greatly 
from the common view toward 
some other organizational 
service units in the Depart- 
ment. 

It is these latter that I feel 
moved to discuss with you. 

Let me put aside—without 
brushing aside—the specific 
criticisms and charges of short- 
comings on the two docu- 
ments—not because they are 
justified or unjustified—but 
rather to focus on what 

I see as their underlying 
purpose and meaning. They 
say that the personnel system 
is not serving them as it 
should and, at least in the 
editorial, that it may not even 
intend to. 

That these are not unique or 
isolated perceptions is apparent 
from both their auspices 
and from other letters and 
conversations. That these 
perceptions exist has a signi- 
ficance almost independent of 
their accuracy or inaccuracy. 
That they exist means either 
that the system is seriously 
flawed or that communication 
between us is seriously flawed, 
or that there is some of 
each. 

I have no wish here to de- 
liver a homily on communica- 
tion. Enough of you have 
accepted my invitations to be in 
touch to make me confident 
that, if we remain receptive, 
we will learn what is on your 
minds. At the same time, I 
recognize and accept the re- 
sponsibility to see that our 
personnel system is coherent, 
fair and open. 

I have no wish, either, to de- 
liver any aphorisms about 


words and actions and which 
speak louder. The question I 
raise here, rather, is whether 
mistrust or lack of confidence 
or lack of comunication 

may not themselves have an 
effect on the system itself. 

On the one hand, if we as 
individuals do not use the sys- 
tem in trust and confidence 
and require it to reciprocate, 
is it not thereby inevitably 
weakened? 

On the other, if the 
system does not act openly and 
responsively, it surely feeds 
mistrust. 

If, as this suggests, and as 
seems obvious, we in Personnel 
and you interact on each other, 
it may take both of us to 
change both the fact and the 
perception of the personnel 
system. With the high respon- 
sibilities laid on me by the 
Foreign Service Act and the re- 
cent mandate from the Secre- 
tary which challenges us to 
deal with our shortcomings and 
strengthen our service, I can 
promise a commitment to in- 
tegrity, responsiveness and 
openness, recognizing that 
these must be demonstrated to 
be recognized. 

For your part, I ask that 
you continue to watch what we 
are doing and let us know 
what you see, keeping in mind 
that we are all of us a service 
of professionals—whatever our 
task—and that our profession is 
service to our country. 
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THE COVER—Ambassador 
Shirley Temple Black was 
installed as the honorary 
Abontsendomhene (chief) of 
the Oguaa Traditional Area 
at a colorful ceremony at 
Cape Coast, Ghana, on Sept. 
6. Thousands cheered and 
danced as the happy Am- 
bassador was carried around 
the grounds at the annual 
durbar of chiefs for the Fetu 
Afahye. 





SECRETARY KISSINGER TO THE UN: 


Building International Order 


On September 22, Secretary Kis- 
singer spoke before the 30th Session 
of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in New York. A transcript of his 
address follows: 


At the outset, let me say how 
pleased we are that our deliberations 
this year take place under the Presi- 
dency of the distinguished Prime Min- 
ister of Luxembourg. His contribution 
to European cooperation, his diplo- 
matic skills, his dedication to democ- 
racy give us confidence that this 30th 
session will be marked by a construc- 
tive and creative spirit. 

And I want also to pay tribute to 
the distinguished Secretary-General 
whose fairness, leadership, and tireless 
effort are dedicated to carrying this 
organization forward into a new era 
of cooperation for world peace. 

This century has seen war and cata- 
clysm on an unprecedented scale. It 
has witnessed the breakdown of es- 
tablished patterns of order and prac- 
tices of international conduct. It has 
suffered global economic depression 
and cycles of famine. It has experi- 
enced the birth of thermonuclear wea- 
pons, and the proliferation of arma- 
ments around the planet. Ours is a 
world of continuing turmoil and ideo- 
logical division, 
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But this century has also seen the 
triumph of the principle of self-deter- 
mination and national independence. 
A truly global community has begun 
to evolve, reflected in a multitude of 
institutions of international coopera- 
tion. We have shaped new methods of 
peaceful settlement, arms limitation, 
and new institutions to promote eco- 
nomic development and to combat 
hunger and disease worldwide. And 
our very presence here signifies the 
hope of all nations that disputes and 
conflicts can be resolved by coopera- 
tive means. 

As we deliberate the future, an 
event of potentially vast implication 
has just been achieved in this organ- 
ization: the unanimous agreement 
produced by the Seventh Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on mea- 
sures to improve the economic condi- 
tion of mankind. 

Despite differences of ideology and 
approaches to economic development, 
the nations assembled here began the 
move towards the recognition that our 
interdependence spells either common 
progress or common disaster; that in 
our age no nation or group of nations 
can achieve its aims by pressure or 
confrontation and that the attempt to 
do so would damage everyone. They 
agreed to transcend the stereotypes of 


the past in the search for a coopera- 
tive future. The Special Session forged 
a sense of common purpose based on 
the equality and cooperation of states. 
Now we must dedicate ourselves to 
implement this consensus. 

Let us carry forward the spirit of 
conciliation into the deliberations of 
this Regular Session. Let us address 
the issues of world peace—the foun- 
dation of all else we do on this planet 
—with this same consciousness of our 
common destiny. 

It is our common duty to avoid 
empty slogans and endless recrimina- 
tion. We must instead _ sustain, 
strengthen and extend the internation- 
al environment we and our posterity 
will require for the maintenance of 
peace and the furtherance of progress. 

Only in a structure of cooperation 
can disputes be settled and clashes 
contained. Only in an atmosphere of 
conciliation can the insecurity of na- 
tions, out of which so much conflict 
arises, be eased, and habits of com- 
promise and accommodation be nur- 
tured. Social progress, justice and hu- 
man rights can thrive only in an atmo- 
sphere of reduced international ten- 
sion. 

The United States stands ready to 
dedicate itself to cooperative efforts 
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Shown at the presidential rostrum, as the Secretary addresses the 

30th session of the General Assembly, are, from left: Secretary-General 

Kurt Waldheim, Assembly President Gaston Thorn, and Bradford Morse, Under 
Secretary General for Political and General Assembly Affairs. 


to harmonize the different perspec- 
tives of the world community in cre- 
ating a new sense of security and well- 
being. We do so not out of fear, for 
we are better able to sustain ourselves 
in situations of confrontation than 
most other nations. Nor do we do so 
out of a sense of guilt, for we believe 
that we have on the whole used our 
power for constructive ends. 

We affirm our common destiny be- 
cause of our recognition of global in- 
terdependence and because global 
peace requires it. Indeed there is no 
realistic alternative to shared responsi- 
bility in dealing with the international 
agenda of peace, security, economic 
well-being and justice. 

Let me set forth the views of the 
United States on the work we face in 
each of these areas. 


Building for peace 


Our first and transcendent concern 
is for peace in the world. 

Peace is never automatic. 

It is more than the absence of war. 

And it is inseparable from security. 

A world in which the survival of 
nations is at the mercy of a few 
would spell oppression and injustice 
and fear. There can be no security 
without equilibrium and no safety 
without restraint. 

Only when the rights of nations are 
respected, when accommodation sup- 
plants force, can man’s energies be 
devoted to the realization of his deep- 
est aspirations. 

The United States will pursue the 
cause of peace with patience and an 
attitude of conciliation in many 
spheres. 

We shall nurture and deepen the 
ties of cooperation with our friends 
and allies. 

We shall strive to improve relations 
with countries of different ideology or 
political conviction. 

We shall always stand ready to as- 
sist in the settlement of regional dis- 
putes. 

We shall intensify our efforts to halt 
the spiral of nuclear armament. 

We shall strive to improve man’s 
economic and social condition and to 
strengthen the collaboration between 
developed and developing nations. 

We shall struggle for the realization 
of fundamental human rights. 


Relations with allies and friends 


America’s close ties with the indus- 
trial democracies of North America, 
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Western Europe and Japan have been 
the cornerstone of world stability and 
peace for three decades. Today, look- 
ing beyond immediate security and 
defense, we are working together on a 
range of new issues. Through our con- 
sultations, we have begun joint efforts 
to ease international tensions, to co- 
ordinate our national policies for eco- 
nomic recovery, to work together on 
common challenges such as energy and 
the environment, and to address the 
great issues that concern the develop- 
ing countries. 

These endeavors are in pursuit of 
universal goals; they are not directed 
at any nation or group of nations. 
They are designed as building blocks 
for a broader international commu- 
nity, 

In the same spirit, the United States 
has opened a new dialogue with its 
neighbors in Central and Latin Amer- 
ica. We have taken important steps 
toward resolving major political prob- 
lems; we have begun close consulta- 
tions for cooperation in promoting 
economic and social development. Al- 
liance relations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere have a long history and great 
promise for the future. With imagina- 
tion and dedication, we can make 
inter-American cooperation on the 
tasks of development an example and 
a pillar of the global community. 


East-West relations 


Peace to be secure must place on 
a more durable and reliable basis the 
relations between the nations posses- 
sing the means to destroy our planet. 

In recent years, the bipolar confron- 
tation of the last generation has given 
way to the beginning of dialogue and 
an easing of direct conflict. In this 
body, of all organizations, there is 
surely an appreciation of the global 
importance of lessened tension be- 
tween the nuclear superpowers. All 
nations have a stake in its success. 
When weapons of mass destruction 
can span continents in minutes, nu- 
clear conflict threatens the survival of 
all mankind. 

We recognize that the suspicion and 
rivalry of a generation will not be 
swept away with a document or a 
conference. Real ideological and polit- 
ical differences exist. We shall firmly 
defend our vital interests and those of 
our friends. But we shall never lose 
sight of the fact that in our age peace 
is a practical necessity as well as a 
moral imperative. We shall pursue the 


relaxation of tensions on the basis of 
strict reciprocity. We know the differ- 
ence between posturing and policy; we 
will not encourage the belief that any- 
one can benefit from artificial tensions. 
We are deeply conscious that we owe 
it to future generations not to be 
swayed by momentary passions. 

The state of United States-Soviet 
relations today and just a decade ago 
presents a dramatic contrast. The 
world is no longer continually shaken 
by chronic and bitter confrontations. 
Periodic consultations—including at 
the highest level—encourage restraint 
and amplify areas of mutual interest. 
The forthcoming meeting between 
President Ford and General Secretary 
Brezhnev should strengthen this proc- 
ess. 

Principles of mutual restraint have 
been enunciated at various summit 
meetings; they were reaffirmed by the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe two months ago. These 
principles provide a standard of beha- 
vior by which our actions will be 
tested. If they are observed—as we 
insist—and if neither side seeks uni- 
lateral advantage, the specter of gen- 
eral war will be lifted not only from 
our own people but from all nations. 
There is no more important task be- 
fore us. 

We have likewise pursued more con- 
structive and beneficial relationships 
with the countries of Eastern Europe. 
The United States has many tradi- 
tional and deep-rooted bonds of 
friendship with the proud peoples of 
that region. We see widening possi- 
bilities for practical cooperation as the 
barriers between East and West in 
Europe diminish. 

There is no relationship to which 
the United States assigns greater sig- 
nificance than its new ties with the 
People’s Republic of China. We be- 
lieve that the well-being and progress 
of a quarter of humanity is an impor- 
tant element in global stability. The 
hostility of decades between our two 
nations has been replaced by a rela- 
tionship of mutual respect which is 
now a durable feature of the world 
scene. It serves not only the interest of 
our two countries but also the broader 
interests of peace and stability in Asia 
and around the world. President Ford 
plans to visit the People’s Republic of 
China later this year to confirm the 
vitality of our relationship and to ad- 
vance the ties between us on the basis 
of the strict implementation of the 
Shanghai Communique. We take se- 
riously the process of normalizing our 
relationship. We are dedicated to pur- 
suing it. 

—continued 





“Procedural decisions can be based on the recognition that 

dialogue requires universality of membership, or they can fuel a 
futile, self-defeating effort to discriminate . . . against a member 
state whose participation is vital for a solution.”’ 


Containing regional conflicts 
The Middle East 


The world community must find a 
way to contain or resolve regional con- 
flicts before they spread into global 
confrontation. Nowhere has the dan- 
ger been greater than in the Middle 
East. Nowhere has the need for per- 
sistent and imaginative negotiation be- 
tween suspicious rivals been more evi- 
dent. Nowhere is there greater prom- 
ise of moving from perennial crisis to- 
wards peace. Nowhere has the United 
Nations Security Council established 
a clearer framework of principles than 
in its Resolutions 242 and 338. 

The road toward a lasting peace 
stretches long and hard before us. The 
Middle East has seen more than its 
share of dashed hopes and disappoint- 
ment. But the conclusion of the recent 
Sinai agreement marks a major step 
forward. It is the first agreement in 
the long and tragic history of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict which is not the 
immediate consequence of hostilities. 
It could mark a turning point. 

The agreement deserves the support 
of all the countries assembled here be- 
cause every nation here has an interest 
in progress towards peace in the Mid- 
dle East. It is another step in the pro- 
cess launched by Security Council Res- 
olution 338. The alternative was a 
continuing stalemate which would 
have led over time to another war 
creating a serious threat to world 
peace and the prospect of broad glo- 
bal economic dislocation. 

Neither fear of the future nor pride 
should obscure the fact that an unu- 
sual opportunity for further progress 
on all issues now exists. But opportu- 
nities must be seized or they will dis- 
appear. I want to emphasize that the 
United States did not help negotiate 
this agreement in order to put an end 
to the process of peace but to give it 
new impetus. 

President Ford has stated that we 
will not accept stalemate and stagna- 
tion in the Middle East. That was true 
before the Sinai agreement was signed ; 
it remains true today. The objective 
of our policy is not merely to create 
another temporary truce but to sustain 
the momentum of negotiations. The 
United States is determined to take 
every feasible step to help promote 
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further practical progress towards final 
peace. 

As a first step, it is essential that the 
Sinai agreement be carried out im- 
peccably, within the terms and the 
time frame that are stipulated. 

In the improved atmosphere thus 
created, the United States stands ready 
to participate in any promising ini- 
tiative towards peace at the request of 
the parties concerned. 

We have made clear that we are 
prepared to make a serious effort to 
encourage negotiations between Syria 
and Israel. 

We also intend to consult over the 
coming weeks with all concerned re- 
garding the reopening of the Geneva 
Conference which met at an early cru- 
cial phase. As Co-chairmen of the Ge- 
neva Conference together with the So- 
viet Union, our two countries have 
special responsibilities in this regard. 

We are prepared also to explore 
possibilities for perhaps a more infor- 
mal multilateral meeting to assess con- 
ditions and to discuss the future. 

The United States seeks no special 
benefit; we do not attempt to exclude 
any country. We will cooperate with 
any nation that is willing to make a 
contribution. We have no preference 
for any particular procedure. We will 
support whatever process seems most 
promising. Our approach will continue 
to be both flexible and determined. 

The search for final peace must be 
conducted on a wide basis. We are 
in frequent touch with governments in 
the Middle East. We have already be- 
gun discussions with the Soviet Union, 
with a view to assessing the current 
situation in the Middle East and 
weighing possible diplomatic ap- 
proaches to bring about a just and 
durable peace in accordance with Se- 
curity Council Resolutions 242 and 
338. While we have had important 
differences with the Soviet Union, our 
two countries have held parallel views 
that the situation in the Middle East 
poses grave dangers and that partial 
steps must be part of and contribute 
to progress towards a comprehensive 
settlement. 

The role of the world organization 
remains essential. If this organization 
had no other accomplishment than its 
effective peacekeeping role in this 
troubled area, it would have well jus- 


tified itself. These soldiers of peace, 
wearing the blue beret of the United 
Nations, as members of UNTSO, 
UNEF, UNDOF have become indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the 
two 1974 disengagement accords as 
well as the Sinai agreement. I want to 
take this occasion to salute Secretary- 
General Waldheim and his staff, and 
General Siilasvuo, the Chief Coordi- 
nator of the UN Peacekeeping Mis- 
sions in the Middle East, and all the 
men and women from many countries 
who have served in the forces without 
an enemy. 

The deliberations of this Assembly 
regarding the Middle East also play 
a central role. They can encourage 
progress or exacerbate tensions. 

Procedural decisions can be based 
on the recognition that dialogue re- 
quires universality of membership, or 
they can fuel a futile, self-defeating ef- 
fort to discriminate—in violation of 
the Charter—against a member state 
whose participation is vital for a solu- 
tion. 

The Middle East will continue to 
be an area of anguish, turmoil, and 
peril until a just and durable peace 
is achieved. Such a peace must meet 
the principal concerns and interests 
of all in the area; among these are ter- 
ritorial integrity, the right to live in 
peace and security and the legitimate 
interests of the Palestinians. 

In the Middle East today there is 
a yearning for peace surpassing any 
known for three decades. Let us not 
doom the region to another generation 
of futile struggle. Instead, let the 
world community seize the historic op- 
portunity before it. The suffering and 
bravery of all the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East cry out for it; the hopes and 
interests of all the world’s peoples de- 
mand it. The United States promises 
its full dedication to further progress 
towards peace. 


Cyprus 

The contribution of the United Na- 
tions to the process of peace is essen- 
tial in Cyprus as well. The Secretary- 
General has the responsibilities of or- 
ganizing the peacekeeping forces on 
the island, and of facilitating the talks 
between the leaders of the Greek and 
Turkish communities. 

Strict maintenance of the cease-fire 
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is imperative. For this we look to the 
restraint of the parties and the effi- 
cacy of the UN peacekeeping forces. 

We know that the world community 
shares our sense of urgency that the 
negotiating process be resumed and 
that the parties demonstrate flexibility 
and statesmanship. The status quo on 
the island must not become perma- 
nent; a rapid and equitable solution is 
essential. The Secretary-General has 
worked tirelessly and imaginatively 
under the most difficult circumstances 
to narrow the differences. He deserves 
the full support of the parties and of 
every nation here. 

The details of a Cyprus settlement 
are for the two communities them- 
selves to decide. However, in keeping 
with United Nations resolutions which 
the United States has fully supported, 
the following principles are essential: 

—A settlement must preserve the 
independence, sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of Cyprus; 

—It must ensure that both the 
Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot 
communities can live in freedom and 
have a large voice in their own affairs; 

—The present dividing lines cannot 
be permanent. There must be agreed 
territorial arrangements which reflect 
the economic requirement of the 
Greek-Cypriot community and take 
account of its self-respect; 

—There must be provision for the 
withdrawal of foreign military forces 
other than those present under the 
authority of international agreements ; 

—aAnd there must be security for all 
Cypriots; the needs and wishes of the 
refugees who have been the principal 
victims and whose tragic plight touch- 
es us all must be dealt with speedily 
and with compassion. 

These goals match the aspirations 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
Cypriot people as well as the interests 
of all neighboring states. 


The Korean peninsula 


Another area where this organiza- 
tion will be called upon to take re- 
sponsible action is the Korean penin- 
sula. 

This requires, above all, mainte- 
nance of the Armistice, pending agree- 
ment by all of the parties most direct- 
ly concerned to replace it with a new 
arrangement. The existing Armistice 
is the only legal instrument commit- 
ting the parties to maintain the peace. 
It is a carefully designed structure for 
monitoring and policing the military 
demarcation line. 

The U.N. Commander-in-Chief is 
a signatory to that agreement. The 
Armistice machinery functions daily. 
None of the signatories has repudiated 
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General Assembly President Gaston Thorn (Luxembourg). 


it. Nor could they do so, without se- 
rious risks to the peace of the world. 

Since 1972, South and North Korea 
have pledged themselves to enter into 
a dialogue and to seek unification 
without resort to arms. This Assembly 
in 1973 and 1974 encouraged this 
process—first in a consensus resolution 
supporting talks between the two 
sides; then in a_ resolution which 
looked toward termination of the UN 
Command. The United States agrees 
that twenty years after the end of the 
Korean war, it is timely to terminate 
the UN Command. We have, in fact, 
co-sponsored a resolution to that effect 
which is now before you. 

It would be foolhardy, however, to 
terminate the UN Command without 
new arrangements to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Armistice Agreement. 
In the interest of peace, the United 
States cannot accept any solution 
which fails to provide for the contin- 
uing validity of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

The Republic of Korea and the 
United States have stated their gener- 
al readiness to meet with representa- 
tives of the other side and with other 
members of the Security Council to 
discuss termination of the UN Com- 
mand while preserving the Armistice 
Agreement. 

Today I can be more specific. The 
United States and the Republic of 
Korea, looking forward to the time 
when a lasting solution of the Korean 
problem can be achieved, are here- 


with proposing to the parties of the 
Armistice the convening of a confer- 
ence to discuss ways to preserve the 
Armistice Agreement. At such a meet- 
ing, we would also be prepared to ex- 
plore other measures to reduce ten- 
sion on the Korean peninsula, includ- 
ing the possibility of a larger confer- 
ence to negotiate a more fundamental 
arrangement. 

It would be in keeping with this 
spirit of dialogue for this body to open 
its doors to full membership for the 
two Korean Governments. The Unit- 
ed States supports the dual entry of 
both South and North Korea into the 
United Nations without prejudice to 
their eventual reunification. For our 
part, if North Korea and its allies 
would move to improve their rela- 
tions with the Republic of Korea, we 
would be prepared to take similar re- 
ciprocal actions. 

It goes without saying that no pro- 
posal for security arrangements on the 
Korean peninsula which attempts to 
exclude the Republic of Korea from 
the discussions can be accepted by the 
United States. 

The United Nations can contribute 
significantly to the process of peace 
on the Korean peninsula by support- 
ing a responsible approach. 


Southern Africa 


Over the past year the United 
States has followed carefully and with 
great sympathy the efforts to reach 

—continued 





“‘My country’s history . . . tells us that it is possible 
to fashion unity cherishing diversity, that common action is 
possible despite the variety of races, interests and 
beliefs we see here in this Chamber.”’ 


peaceful settlements in Southern 
Africa. 

We welcome the statesmanlike ef- 
forts of both black and white African 
leaders who are seeking to prevent 
violence and bloodshed and to pro- 
mote a negotiated settlement in Rho- 
desia. The differences between the 
two communities in that country while 
substantial, have been narrowed sig- 
nificantly in the last decade. Both sides 
in Rhodesia, and Rhodesia’s neigh- 
bors, black and white, have an interest 
in averting civil war. We will support 
all efforts to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. 

In underlining our goal of peaceful 
change for Southern Africa, I want to 
emphasize the importance of an early 
settlement in Namibia. My Govern- 
ment’s opposition to South Africa’s 
continuing occupation of Namibia and 
our rejection of South Africa’s apar- 
theid system are well known. The 
United States has consistently con- 
veyed our position on this subject to 
South Africa. We will continue to do 
sO. 

We believe that the people of Nami- 
bia should be given the opportunity 
within a short time to express their 
views on the political future and con- 
stitutional structure of their country, 
freely and under UN supervision. 


Building international security 
The arms race 

Peace in the world will be fragile 
and tenuous without a curb and even- 
tually an end of the arms race. This 
is why the United States has em- 
barked, with the Soviet Union, upon 
the difficult and complex negotiation 
to limit strategic arms. Our objectives 
are to prevent unchecked destabilizing 
competition in strategic armaments; 
to achieve reduction of these arms; 
to lessen further the likelihood of hasty 
decisions in time of crisis; and to ease 
the economic burden of the nuclear 
arms race. 

The Vladivostok accord of last fall 
marked a major step toward achiev- 
ing these goals. When the agreement 
in principle is translated into a treaty, 
agreed ceilings will be placed on stra- 
tegic force levels for a ten-year period. 
This unprecedented step will slow the 
pace of new arms programs, especially 
those driven by fear of major deploy- 


ments by the other side. And it will 
enhance prospects for international 
stability and for political accommoda- 
tion in other areas. 

The United States is actively en- 
gaged in other arms control negotia- 
tions. Together with the Soviet Union, 
we have made progress toward estab- 
lishing a regime for peaceful nuclear 
explosions. And we have agreed to set 
a threshold on the underground test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. These are 
significant steps toward a_ verifiable 
comprehensive test ban. 

In addition, the United States and 
the USSR have presented to the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarm- 
ament texts of a Convention on the 
Prohibition of Military or Any Other 
Hostile Use of Environmental Modifi- 
cation Techniques. These techniques 
are still at a primitive stage of devel- 
opment, but man’s mastery of envi- 
ronmental forces continues to advance. 
Misuse of this knowledge might open 
new avenues of military competition 
and wreak untold and _ irreversible 
harm upon all humanity. We urge the 
Conference to complete its considera- 
tion rapidly. 

Another urgent task is a substantial 
reduction in the high levels of mili- 
tary forces now confronting each other 
in various parts of the world. The 
United States believes that the time 
has come to give new impetus to the 
negotiations on mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Central Europe. 
The significance of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
depends importantly on whether we 
can achieve progress in this area. An 
agreement that enhances mutual se- 
curity in Central Europe is feasible 
and essential. We will work toward 
this goal. 


Nuclear energy 


The world faces a paradox with re- 
spect to the proliferation of nuclear 
energy. Men have fashioned from the 
atom weapons which can in minutes 
end the civilization of centuries. Si- 
multaneously, the atom is fast becom- 
ing a more and more essential source 
of energy. It is clear that the cost and 
eventual scarcity of oil and other fos- 
sil fuel will increasingly spread nuclear 
power around the world in the dec- 
ades ahead. 


But the spreading of nuclear power 
poses starkly the danger of proliferat- 
ing nuclear weapons capabilities—and 
the related risks of the theft of nuclear 
materials, blackmail by terrorists, acci- 
dents or the injection of the nuclear 
threat into regional political conflicts. 
Now is the time to act. If we fail to 
restrain nuclear proliferation, future 
generations will live on a planet shad- 
owed by nuclear catastrophe. 

Over the past year, the United 
States has repeatedly urged new ef- 
forts among the supplier states to 
strengthen and standardize safeguards 
and controls on export of nuclear ma- 
terials. We must not allow these safe- 
guards to be eroded by commercial 
competition. We must ensure the 
broad availability of peaceful nuclear 
energy under safe, economical and re- 
liable conditions. 

The United States has intensified 
its efforts within the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and with other 
nations to broaden and strengthen in- 
ternational standards and safeguards 
and has proposed an international con- 
vention setting standards to protect 
the physical security of nuclear mate- 
rials in use, storage or transfer. 

The United States continues to urge 
the widest possible adherence to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and the as- 
sociated safeguard measures of the 
IAEA. 

The greatest single danger of unre- 
strained nuclear proliferation resides 
in the spread under national control of 
reprocessing facilities for the atomic 
materials in nuclear power plants. The 
United States therefore proposes—as 
a major step to reinforce all other 
measures—the establishment of multi- 
national regional nuclear fuel cycle 
centers. These centers would serve en- 
ergy needs on a commercially sound 
basis and encourage regional energy 
cooperation. Their existence would re- 
duce the incentive for small and in- 
efficient reprocessing facilities, limit 
the possibility of diverting peaceful 
nuclear materials to national military 
use, and create a better framework for 
applying effective international safe- 
guards, 

We urge that groups of nations be- 
gin now to explore this concept and 
that all states support the IAEA’s 
work in this field. 
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Building Economic Well-Being 

In the last two years, the world 
community has been reminded dra- 
matically to what extent economic re- 
lations are an essential foundation of 
the international order. Economic con- 
ditions not only underpin every soci- 
ety’s ability to achieve its national 
goals, but all national economies are 
sustained by the global economic sys- 
tem. The conduct of our economic af- 
fairs will therefore determine to an 
extraordinary degree whether our po- 
litical relations will be based on coop- 
eration or conflict. 

It would be one of history’s most 
tragic ironies if, at a time when we 
are putting behind us the tensions of 
the Cold War, we were to enter a 
new period of conflict between North 
and South, rich and poor. At the re- 
cently concluded Special Session, the 
United States called for an end to the 
sterile confrontation of the past. We 
stated that when the ancient dream 
of mankind—a world without poverty 
—becomes a possibility, our moral 
convictions also make it a duty. And 
we emphasized that only cooperation 
—not extortion—can achieve this goal. 

The Special Session gives us ground 
for hope that—at least for the imme- 
diate future—a choice has been made 
to turn away from confrontation to- 
ward cooperation. The United States 
is proud to support the final document 
which is the product of the arduous 
effort and dedication of so many in 
this Chamber. 

The United States considers the 
achievements of the Special Session a 
beginning, not an end. As recommend- 
ed by the final report, we must now 
move forward in available forums to 
give reality and content to the objec- 
tives on which we have agreed. In the 
difficult negotiations ahead, my Gov- 
ernment will participate energetically, 
in a cooperative and conciliatory spirit. 


Building for justice 


Beyond peace, security, and prosper- 
ity lies a deeper universal aspiration 
for dignity and equal opportunity. 
Mankind will never be spared all the 
tragedies inherent in the cycle of life 
and death. But we do have it in our 
power to eliminate or ease the burden 
of social tragedy and of organized in- 
justice. 

The United States has therefore 
traditionally been an advocate of ex- 
tending the reach of international law 
in international affairs. We have of- 
fered our help to the victims of dis- 
ease and natural disaster. We have 
been a champion of liberty and a bea- 
con to the oppressed. There is no 
longer any dispute that international 
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human rights are on the agenda of in- 
ternational diplomacy. 

The reach of international law 
must extend to the last frontiers of our 
planet, the oceans. They are the com- 
mon heritage of mankind, but they 
can turn into arenas of conflict unless 
governed by law. They hold untapped 
sources of energy, minerals and pro- 
tein; their environmental integrity is 
crucial to our survival. 

The United States welcomed the 
United Nations mandate for a com- 
prehensive treaty governing the use of 
the oceans and their resources. Last 
month in Montreal I set forth our ap- 
proach to this negotiation and urged 
that next year’s session of the Law of 
the Sea Conference move matters to 
a rapid and successful conclusion. No 
international negotiation is more vital 
for long-term political and economic 
stability and the prosperity of our 
globe. 

International law must also come 
to grips with international terrorism. 
Innumerable innocent lives have been 
lost as a consequence of the lack of 
internationally accepted standards 
specifically designed to avert unlawful 
and dangerous interterence with civil 
aviation. The hijacking of aircraft, the 
kidnaping and murder of innocent ci- 
vilian victims for presumed political 
gain remain a plague on civilized man. 
This remains one of the underdevel- 
oped areas of international law which 
merits the most urgent attention of 
this organization. 

Compassion for our fellow men re- 
quires that we mobilize international 
resources to combat the age-old 
scourges of mankind—disease, famine, 
and natural disaster. We are pleased 
that a concerted effort has been un- 
dertaken by the World Health Organi- 
zation and interested governments, in 
response to our initiative at the last 
General Assembly, to control schisto- 
somiasis, a disease which afflicts and 
debilitates over 200 million people in 
70 countries, and imposes a great hu- 
man and economic cost. 

The great human rights must be 
recognized, respected, and given reali- 
ty in the affairs of nations. The earli- 
est UN declarations, and the recent 
Helsinki Conference, leave no doubt 
that these are matters of international 
concern. The United States will sup- 
port these principles. Throughout the 
world, in all continents, violations of 
human rights must be opposed 
whether they are inflicted by one race 
upon another—or upon members of 
the same race. Human rights must be 
cherished regardless of race, sex or re- 
ligion. There can be no double 
standard. 


The UN Human Rights Commis- 
sion has taken its first steps against 
gross violations of human rights where 
serious and reliable allegations are sub- 
mitted by individuals. We support 
these steps. The organized concern of 
the world community can be a potent 
weapon in the war against degradation 
of human values. 

One of the most persistent and seri- 
ous problems is torture, a practice 
which all nations should abhor. It is 
an absolute debasement of the func- 
tion of government when its over- 
whelming power is used, not for peo- 
ple’s welfare, but as an instrument of 
their suffering. 

The United States urges this As- 
sembly to adopt the declaration of 
the recent world congress on this issue 
in Geneva. In addition, we propose 
that this General Assembly establish 
a group of experts, to be appointed 
by the Secretary-General, to study the 
nature and extent of torture in the 
world today and to report back to the 
next Assembly. 


Mr. President, 

This Organization was created in 
the belief that the universality of the 
human race can be reflected in the 
conduct of international affairs. This 
Chamber symbolizes the hope that 
mankind places in the force of na- 
tions working together in the common 
interest, with reason, responsibility and 
mutual respect. 

The problems we face are complex 
and perilous. The sterile slogans of 
yesterday, the solutions of the past, 
the dwelling upon old resentments 
can only widen the gaps between us 
and allow the dangers to peace and 
the well-being of our peoples to fester 
and grow. 

We have it in our power to prove 
to future generations that the last 
quarter of the twentieth century was 
not an era of violence and conflict, 
but one of the creative epochs of world 
history. 

My country’s history, Mr. President, 
tells us that it is possible to fashion 
unity while cherishing diversity; that 
common action is possible despite the 
variety of races, interests and beliefs 
we see here in this Chamber. Progress 
and peace and justice are attainable. 

So we say to all peoples and govern- 
ments: let us fashion together a new 
world order. Let its arrangements be 
just. Let the new nations help shape 
it and feel it is theirs. Let the old 
nations use their strengths and skills 
for the benefit of all mankind. Let 
us all work together to enrich the 
spirit and to ennoble mankind. 





Eagleburger Explains Guidelines 
Relating to Congressional Testimony 


The following statement was made 
by Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
before the Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence of the House of Representa- 
tives on September 25. 


I welcome this opportunity to ap- 
pear today to explain the guidelines 
that have been established for officials 
of the State Department in giving 
testimony to this Committee or its 
staff. 

In a memorandum which I signed 
on September 22, a copy of which is 
available to the Committee, I set forth 
three requirements. They are: 

—State Department officials are to 
decline, by order of the President, to 
discuss classified material. 

—The Department of State insists 
that a State Department representa- 
tive be present during the interviews. 
Should the interviewees wish to be 
represented by their own legal coun- 
sel, the State Department representa- 
tive will be in addition to that private 
legal counsel. 

—The interviewees are to decline, 
by order of the Secretary of State, to 
give information which would disclose 
options considered by or recommended 
to more senior officers in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Let me first address the question of 


classified material. As the Connittee 
is aware, the President has directed 
that, pending resolution of the dispute 
between the Executive Branch and 
this Committee over the responsibility 
for declassification and release of clas- 
sified information, members of the 
Executive Branch are prohibited from 
furnishing classified information to the 
Committee. Naturally, all officials of 
the Department of State are bound 
by this decision. 

The other two conditions imposed 
by the Department are based on prin- 
ciples of the utmost importance to the 
employees and operations of the De- 
partment. It is not, at this point, clear 
to me that we in the Department and 
the members of this Committee dis- 
agree on these principles. If there is 
disagreement, I want to be sure that 
we clearly understand the issues over 
which we are at odds. 

Let me therefore state at the outset 
what we believe those principles to be 

First, it is the responsibility of the 
Secretary and myself—as it was with 
our predecessors—to protect the in- 
tegrity of the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Ser- 
vice. These people constitute a highly 
professional organization—an organi- 
zation that must have a sense of cohe- 
sion and loyalty. And that loyalty runs 
down from the Secretary to all of his 


subordinates, just as it runs upward. 

Second, it is also our responsibility 
to oppose steps that would imperil the 
ability of the Department of State 
effectively to formulate and conduct 
foreign policy. 

As to the first point of principle— 
the confidential and orderly operation 
of the policy-making process itself— 
it is our belief that for this process to 
operate, all relevant officials must have 
unqualified freedom to discuss, debate, 
develop and recommend various poli- 
cy options. Secretary Kissinger has re- 
peatedly emphasized this both as a 
matter of principle and as essential 
to an effective policy formulation 
process. 

But this process cannot work in 
practice if it has to take place in pub- 
lic, or if those involved must expect 
that their advice and recommenda- 
tions will be scrutinized and criticized 
after the fact. Under these circumstan- 
ces candid advice cannot be assured; 
the policy maker will have to discount 
opinions as to the extent he believes 
they are tailored with a view to pub- 
lic exposure. Nor can we permit a 
situation to develop in which officers 
of the Department are reluctant to 
express opinions freely because they 
fear that they will be subject to pub- 
lic criticism, ridicule or punishment for 
advocacy of a course of action which 
might at the moment be unpopular. 
but which they believe to be in the 
long-range national interest. Nor can 
we permit a situation to develop in 


OPEN FORUM PANEL—Deputy Under Secretary for Management Lawrence S. Eagleburger discusses the Department’s man- 
agement policies before a capacity audience at the Secretary’s Open Forum Panel meeting on September 17. At Mr. Eagle- 
burger’s right is Peter Lydon, OFP Chairperson; at his left is Paul Von Ward, OFP Vice Chairperson. 
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which others would be tempted to 
play to the grandstand by advocating 
policies simply because they have 
popular appeal. 

This is far from a hypothetical issue. 
To cite a single example, the Foreign 
Service and the Department of State 
were torn apart in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s over an issue that raised 
some of the same concerns that are 
before us today—the ability of For- 
eign Service officers to give to the 
Secretary and their other superiors 
their candid advice, secure in the 
knowledge that this advice will remain 
confidential. The events of those years 
not only injured individuals, but also 
did significant damage to the process 
by which foreign policy is made. Who 
can be certain how many recommen- 
dations during the years that followed 
were colored by memories of those 
experiences? 

As Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, the pricipal official re- 
sponsible for the personnel of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service, I 
have an obligation to see that the 
Department of State never again faces 
such a circumstance. I know that I 
have—and will continue to have— 
the full support of Secretary Kissinger 
as I carry out that obligation. 

The second point of principle is 
that of “executive responsibility” for 
policy. It is the Secretary of State and 
his immediate principal advisers who 
are responsible for determining the 
basic questions of policy. And it is the 
Secretary and his principal advisers 
who are, and must be, accountable 
for the decisions they make and the 
actions they authorize. Thus, just as 
we must preserve the confidentiality 
of the decision-making process, so must 
we preserve the accountability of the 
decision maker. It is, therefore, those 
who bear responsibility for policy— 
rather than junior and middle-grade 
Foreign Service officers—who should 
be held accountable for it. 

If senior officials are responsible— 
as we believe they must be—they 
alone should be the ones to describe, 
explain, and defend their decisions. 
Thus, once the issue of classified in- 
formation is resolved, we will be pre- 
pared to permit policy-level officials 
to appear before this Committee to 
discuss the main considerations that 
were taken into account in formulat- 
ing the policies finally decided upon, 
as well as intelligence information re- 
lating to the specific questions before 
this Committee. The Department will 
also be willing to make available to 
the Committee, as we have in the past, 
State Department intelligence officers 
to discuss the facts concerning the in- 
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telligence situation surrounding the 
events under examination by the Com- 
mittee. But we would not want any 
official who does appear to respond to 
questions designed to associate any 
particular individual with any parti- 
cular course of action or recommenda- 
tion. The sanctity of the privacy of 
internal debate, discussion, personal 
views and recommendations must, we 
believe, be preserved. : 
Finally, we also have insisted on a 
third limitation for the protection of 
our employees—a State Department 
representative must be present dur- 
ing the interview of any subordinate 
officials of the State Department to 
provide advice to the interviewee on 


the application of the existing guide- 
lines and, in the case of informal 
interviews, where no formal record 
is kept, to help note and remember 
the points covered. 

Mr. Chairman, if the differences 
over classified information can be re- 
solved, the Department is prepared to 
be cooperative in meeting the needs 
of this Committee for information. 
We have an obligation and a duty to 
do so. But I also have another obli- 
gation and duty to the members of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service—to assure them the freedom 
and protection they need and must 
have if they are to give the Depart- 
ment—and the country—their best. 


Ford Names Dean Ambassador to Denmark 


President Ford on September 25 
announced his intention to nominate 
John Gunther Dean, former Ambassa- 
dor to the Khmer Republic (Cambo- 

dia), as the new 
Ambassador to 
Denmark. 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Am- 
bassador Dean will 
succeed Ambassa- 
dor Philip K. 
Crowe, who has 
served in Copen- 
hagen since Sep- 
tember 1973. 

Mr. Dean Ambassador 
Dean was the envoy to the Khmer 
Republic from March 1974 until 
April 12 of this year, when the 
U.S. mission in Cambodia was closed. 
He was evacuated from Phnom Penh 
by Marine helicopters along with 81 
other Americans and many Cambo- 
dian officials when the government 
collapsed. 

Before his assignment to Phnom 
Penh Mr. Dean was Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Vientiane from 1973 to 
1974. 

Mr. Dean entered government ser- 
vice as an Economic Analyst with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
in Paris in 1950. He later held assign- 
ments with ECA as Industrial Analyst 
in Belgium and Assistant Economic 
Commissioner in Saigon, Phnom Penh 
and Vientiane. He also held assign- 
ments in Saigon with ECA’s successor 
agencies, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
minstration and the International Co- 
operation Administration, until 1956. 
when he was appointed a Foreign Ser- 
vice officer with State. 

Mr. Dean later served as Political 
Officer in Vientiane, Consular Officer 
in Lome, Chargé d’Affaires in Bama- 


ko, Officer in Charge of Mali-Togo 
Affairs, International Relations Offi- 
cer in the Department, and Political 
Officer in Paris. 

After a year as a Fellow at the 
Harvard Center for International Af- 
fairs—from 1969 to 1970—Mr. Dean 
was detailed to AID as Deputy Re- 
gional Director of CORDS (Civil 
Operations and Rural Development 
Support) in Saigon for two years. In 
1973 he was promoted to Class 1 in 
the career Foreign Service. 

He received the Meritorious Honor 
Award in 1963 and AID’s Superior 
Honor Award in 1973. 

Born February 24, 1926, in Ger- 
many, Mr. Dean became a naturalized 
USS. citizen in 1944. He is a graduate 
of Harvard University (A.B., 1947; 
M.A., 1950) and holds a Ph.D. from 
the Institute Hautes Etudes in Paris 
(1949). 


Charles Kiselyak Designated 
Legislative Adviser in M 


Charles A. Kiselyak, a career For- 
eign Service officer, has been desig- 
nated Legislative Adviser in the office 
of Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
rw agement Lawrence 

S. Eagleburger. 

Mr. Kiselyak 

= will be responsible 

§ for consultations 

= with both Houses 

= of Congress on 

> matters regarding 

- the management 

of the Department 

and its posts 
abroad. 

Mr. Kiselyak In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Kiselyak will work clocely 
with the Office of Congressional Re- 
lations headed by Ambassador-at- 
Large Robert J. McCloskey. 





Fran Wilson Assigned 
To Inspection Team 


For the first time, the Department 
has assigned a secretary to an inspec- 
tion team—not as a secretary but as 
an inspector. 


Mary “Frances 
Wilson, a Foreign 
Service secretary 
left Washington 
September 14 on 
a six-week inspec- 
tion tour of posts 
in Brazil. She will 
be talking to secre- 
taries at Recife. 
Porto Alegre, Rio. 

- Sao Paulo, and 
Ms. Wilson Brasilia. Her as- 
signment implements a_ Secretarial 
Task Force recommendation that sen- 
ior qualified secretaries be assigned to 
the Inspection Corps with specific re- 
sponsibility for monitoring the prob- 
lems of the secretarial profession. 

Ambassador William E. Schaufele 
Jr., Inspector General of the Foreign 
Service, pointed out that Ms. Wilson 
has been assigned to the “total inspec- 
tion” being carried out by a team 
headed by former Ambassador Claude 
G. Ross. 

“When the team returns to Wash- 
ington in November,’ Ambassador 
Schaufele said, “Ms. Wilson will par- 
ticipate in the Department Inspection 
as well.” 

The Inspector General said he was 


Nov. 15-30 Is Open Season 
For Health Benefits Plans 


An open season in the Federal 
Health Benefits Program is scheduled 
for November 15-30. 

Under open season regulations, any 
eligible employee who is not current- 
ly registered may enroll in the pro- 
gram. An- enrolled employee may 
change from one plan or option to 
another, from self only to self and 
family, or a combination of these. 

Employees who do not wish to make 
a change in current enrollment need 
not take any action during the open 
season. 

Each employee will receive by No- 
vember 15 an open season instruction 
pamphlet, a list of premium rates for 
all plans, and brochures for the 
Government-wide Indemnity Benefit 
Plan (Aetna), the Government-wide 
Service Benefit Plan (Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield), local group and individual- 
practice plans, and—for Foreign Ser- 
vice employees—the Foreign Service 
Benefit Plan. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE DAY 


Foreign Service Day, the Depart- 
ment’s annual “homecoming,” has 
been changed from a fall date to a 
springtime meeting. 

The next Foreign Service Day 
has now been scheduled to be held 
in the Department on Friday, April 
2, 1976. 

The Department, American For- 
eign Service Association (AFSA) 
and Diplomatic and Consular Of- 
fices Retired (DACOR) annually 
join in welcoming hundreds of re- 
tired Foreign Service officers who 
come to Washington for briefings 
and social gatherings. 

The change in dates was made 
because of the heavy schedule of 
official visits and international con- 
ferences, travel abroad of Depart- 
ment officials and current diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

Foreign Service Day 1976 is ex- 
pected to have a_ Bicentennial 
theme. 


highly pleased that “such a know- 
ledgeable, experienced secretary” was 
available for assignment “in this pilot 
plan.” 

“We don’t want to look at secre- 
taries as a single, separate element,” 
he noted. “We want to see how their 
services mesh into the whole structure 
and operations of a post. We want to 
know more about how they are man- 
aged and treated.” 

Before she left, Ms. Wilson spent 
a couple of weeks talking to desk offi- 
cers, personnel specialists, and others 
to prepare herself to answer questions 
secretaries might have about promo- 
tions, assignments, allowances, etc. She 
looked on her assignment as an edu- 
cational opportunity that she hoped 
would be mutually beneficial to her- 
self and the secretaries she visits. 

Ms. Wilson, who majored in Eng- 
lish at Alabama University, taught 
school for a year and then worked for 
a Congressman in Florida and Wash- 
ington before joining the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1965. Her first assignment was 
to Bangkok, which she considered a 
“super post.” After studying Spanish 
at FSI, she served for three years in 
Madrid. Tours in Saigon and Taipei 
followed. Most recently she was secre- 
tary to Ambassador Edwin Cronk in 
Singapore. 

Excited and enthusiastic about her 
new assignment, Ms. Wilson promised 
the NEWSLETTER a report on her ex- 
perience when she returns to the De- 
partment. 


57 Raise To Appear 
In Nov. 6 Checks 


A 5% cost-of-living increase went 
into effect with the pay period be- 
ginning October 12. The increase 
boosted the salaries of all the De- 
partment’s executives as well as all 
Foreign Service and GS officers and 
employees. 

The raise will be reflected in checks 
issued on November 6. 

President Ford signed the Execu- 
tive Order on October 6. The Execu- 
tive Order number is 11883. 

The executives, and senior officers 
in the top grades in the Foreign Ser- 
vice and Civil Service, will receive 
a pay increase for the first time since 
1969. (See NewsLetter, August-Sep- 
tember, p. 9.) 

Heretofore, those in executive pay 
levels were excluded from annual cost- 
of-living pay increases for Federal 
employees. So were officers whose 
salaries were limited to $36,000 by 
statute. This year’s pay action, how- 
ever, included for the first time Con- 
gress, the Vice President, the Supreme 
Court Justices, the Cabinet and others 
at the executive pay levels, and re- 
sulted in lifting the $36,000 ceiling to 
$37,800 for many senior Foreign Ser- 
vice and GS officers in the FS/GS 
pay scales. 

Also receiving the 5% increase are 
the Deputy Secretary, Under Secre- 
taries, Deputy Under Secretaries, As- 
sistant Secretaries and Chiefs of Mis- 
sion, with new salaries ranging from 
$37,800 to $44,600. The Secretary will 
receive $63,000 

The Civil Service Commission and 
the Office of Management and Budget 
had recommended a cost-of-living pay 
increase of 8.66%, based primarily 
on Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
for all Federal employees under the 
comparability act. 

President Ford in a budget message 
to the Congress, and in a statement 
on August 29, proposed to limit the 
cost-of-living increase to 5% in a 
move to combat inflation. Both the 
House and Senate defeated motions to 
overrule the President’s proposal. 

The amount of insurance carried 
by an employee under the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Pro- 
gram is automatically increased, effec- 
tive October 12, if the employee’s an- 
nual compensation places the em- 
ployee in a higher insurance bracket. 

Post differentials and post allow- 
ances will also be adjusted in accord- 
ance with these new salaries, where 
appropriate, as of October 12. 
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Department of State EXECUTIVE SALARIES Deputy Under Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries, others 
Salary Tables Secretary of State $63,000 of Assistant Secretary rank, 


Deputy Secretary and Chiefs Career Ambassadors, and 


Rates Effective October 12, 1975 of Class 1 Missions .... $44,600 rome ing Class 3 


! $39, 
Established by Executive Order Under Secretaries and Chiefs Career Ministers and Chiefs of 

No. 11883 of Class 2 Missions .... $42,000 Class 4 Missions $37,800 
GENERAL SCHEDULE AND FOREIGN SERVICE SALARIES 


CATEGORY STEP RATES WITHIN GRADE LEVEL OR CLASS 
(DOLLARS) 


37,800* 

37,800* | 37,800* | 37,800* 

37 ,800*| 37,800* | 37,800* | 37,800* | 37,800* 

16 | 36,338 | 37,549 | 37,800* | 37,800* | 37 ‘800*| 37,800* | 37,800* | 37,800* | 37,800* 
| 2 36,092 | 37,295 | 37,800* | 37,800* | 37,800*| 37,800* | 37,800* 


31,309 | 32,353 ; 35,485 | 36,529 | 37,573 37,800* 
32,394 | 33,347 , 
32,394 | 33,347 J 2 36,206 | 37,159 


27,756 | 28,651 : 30,441 | 31.396 be 34,021 | 34.916 

23,670 | 24,434 25,962 | 26,726 
2|22,906 | 23,670 | 24,434 25,962 | 26,726 ; 29,018 | 29,782 
032 ; 24,554 | 25,200 
23,572 | 24.192 





42,345 | 12,757 | 13,169 | 13, : : 15,641 -| 16,053 
12.222 | 12.629 | 13,036 | 13, 15.478 | 15.885 


9,946 | 10,278 | 10,610 ; 11,274 | 11,606 | 11,938 
9,923 | 10,254 | 10,585 916 | 11,247 | 11,578 | 11,909 


8,925 | 9,223 9,521 10,117 | 10,415 | 10,713 | 11,011 | 11,309 | 11,607 
8,896 9,193 9,490 10,084 | 10,381 | 10,678 | 10,975 | 11,272 | 11,569 


ree . 


3 7,102 7,339 7,576 ' 8,050 8,287 8,524 
2 6,296 6,506 6,716 ’ 7,136 7,346 7,556 
1 5,559 5,744 5,929 ' 6,299 6,484 6,669 


* Salary for employees at these rates is limited by Section 5308, Title 5 of the U.S. 
Code to the rate for Level V of the Executive Schedule. 
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Department Works To Solve Problems of 
Linkage Between GS and FS Salaries 


Some reductions in grade and class, increases in others, 
await completion of surveys to be submitted within next year. 


The Department hopes to find a 
solution within the next year to a dis- 
turbing “salary linkage” problem. 

“Salary linkage” is the process by 
which appropriate relationships be- 
tween the General Schedule and other 
statutory salary schedules for Execu- 
tive Branch employees are established 
and maintained to assure that com- 
parable salaries are paid for compara- 
ble levels of work. Two civilian em- 
ployee systems are covered by the link- 
age process—the Foreign Service and 
the medical personnel of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

A salary linkage point is a grade or 
class level in one of the separate statu- 
tory salary schedules at which the level 
of duties and responsibilities is so near 
that of a grade in the General Sched- 
ule that it is appropriate for the sal- 
aries for all of the comparable steps 
in that grade or class to be identical 
to those in the GS grade. The salaries 
of the other grades and classes in each 
salary schedule are then established 
by fixing appropriate percentage re- 
lationships between each class and 
grade. 

The linkage points are established 
through a position classification proc- 
ess. 
CSC and OMB staff members first 
compare the standards for classifying 
positions of various kinds and levels 
under the other system with GS classi- 
fication standards. They then review 
a cross-section of position descriptions 
and conduct interviews with employees 
assigned to various types and levels 
of those positions. 

Through this process they are able 
to determine (1) the validity of the 
standards used in the other systems; 
(2) whether the standards have been 
applied properly in classifying the posi- 
tions; and (3) the GS grade at which 
each position surveyed would be 
classified. Analysis of all of the result- 
ing data is then used to determine 
which grades in the other salary sched- 
ules equate with certain GS grades 
and how other grade levels compare 
with GS grades that do not match. 

In 1962 two solid linkage points 
were found between the FSO/FSR 
and the GS salary schedules. FSO/ 
R-4 was linked with GS-13, and FSO/ 
R-8 was linked with GS-7. FSS-10 
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was also linked with GS-4. Internal 
linkages between the FSO/R and FSS 
schedules were also established—FSS- 
1 with FSO/R-3; FSS-2 with FSO/ 
R-4; FSS-3 with FSO/R-5; and FSS- 
4 with FSO/R-6. Direct linkage be- 
tween these FSS classes and the GS 
schedule was not attempted because 
the policies regarding use of FSS per- 
sonnel were undergoing a major 
change at that time. 

One important factor involved in 
the linkage process is the time inter- 
vals between salary step increases with- 
in a class. The GS and the FSS sched- 
ules both include ten steps at all com- 
parable levels, while the FSO/R 
schedule has only seven steps for 
classes 2 through 8. FSO/R-1 has 
three steps. GS-18 has only one step; 
GS-17 has five steps; and GS-16 has 
nine steps. 

The Foreign Service system had 
provided for annual step increases at 
all levels under both salary schedules. 
The GS system had long used varying 
time intervals—one year to reach steps 
2, 3 and 4; two years to reach steps 
5, 6 and 7; and three years to reach 
steps 8, 9 and 10. 

Obviously, salary comparability. 
once established between the GS and 
Foreign Service systems, could not 
have been maintained through full 
continuation of these provisions: Any 
Foreign Service employee could reach 
step 7 in six years after entering a 
class at the first step, but it would 
take a GS employee nine years to 
reach step 7. An FSS employee could 
reach step 10 in nine years as com- 
pared to 18 years for a GS employee. 

Because promotions for many For- 
eign Service employees were somewhat 
slower than for Civil Service employees 
and because of the selection-out pro- 
visions applicable to FSO’s and the 
lesser number of FSO/R salary steps, 
the Foreign Service continued to pro- 
vide annual step increases through 
step 7 for all personnel on the condi- 
tion that the minimum amount of 
salary increase guaranteed at time of 
promotion would be not more than 
the amount of one step increase in the 
class from which the employee is pro- 
moted. 

To resolve the problem of the great 
difference in time required for an 
FSS employee and a GS employee to 


reach step 10—nine years as compared 
to 18 years—FSS employees were re- 
quired to serve four years each in 
steps 7, 8 and 9. Thus, the total time 
required in both systems to reach step 
10 is 18 years. 


Evaluation by Department 


The salary linkage system has 
worked well in general. As a result of 
the linkage processes and pay policy 
agreements established in 1962, each 
time there has been a pay raise for 
GS employees, Foreign Service em- 
ployees have been assured of receiv- 
ing the same percentage increase in 
salaries at the same time. 

Nevertheless, the Department’s man- 
agement has never been fully satisfied 
because officers in the Foreign Service 
at certain levels are being disadvan- 
taged in comparison to their GS 
counterparts due to the class/grade 
and salary relationships established in 
1962. 

This is true particularly for FSO’s 
in classes 7, 6 and 5. The highly com- 
petitive examination and _ selection 
process for junior FSO’s and their 
utilization for the first several years 
make them comparable as a group to 
junior officers examined and appointed 
as Management Interns in the Civil 
Service system. Even though the FSO- 
8 level has been linked to GS-7, the 
salaries for classes 7, 6 and 5 were 
slightly below those for comparable 
GS grades 9, 11 and 12. 

Further, the promotion rate for 
junior FSO’s was probably somewhat 
slower on the average than that for 
Management Interns during the first 
years of their careers. 

The Department was convinced 
that the levels of duties performed by 
FSO’s at these levels were fully com- 
parable to those of their GS counter- 
parts and that they should be paid 
equal salaries. The Department also 
believed that the same comparability 
existed between FSO/R-2 and GS-16, 
where salaries were also very close, 
but not the same. 

In 1972 staff representatives of the 
Office of Personnel started a long 
series of discussions with the staffs of 
CSC and OMB to explore the feasi- 
bility of obtaining salary adjustments 
for those Foreign Service classes. The 
Department was hampered at that 
time, however, by lack of adequate 
data to justify its position because the 
centralized position classification and 
pay management program had been 
reestablished too recently. 


Evaluation by CSC and OMB 


In 1973 CSC and OMB, as the 
President’s Agent, decided that after 
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11 years it was time to conduct a re- 
view and revalidation of the linkages 
established for the Foreign Service 
and VA Medicine and Surgery salary 
schedules. 

CSC and OMB conducted a linkage 
survey of the Foreign Service in the 
spring of 1974 following the processes 
described earlier. They interviewed a 
cross-section of FSO, FSR and FSS 
personnel in the Department and at 
several posts abroad to evaluate the 
levels of duties being performed in 
relation to their personal classes. The 
levels of their duties were then classi- 
fied at a GS grade level for compari- 
son. 

The results of this survey were very 
gratifying on one hand and highly 
disturbing on the other. The staffs of 
CSC and OMB found that the levels 
of responsibility for classes FSO/R-7, 
6, 5 and 2 were fully comparable to 
GS grades 9, 11, 12 and 16 and that 
the payment of equal salaries would 
be justified. They found serious prob- 
lems, however, with the levels of du- 
ties being performed by many of the 
FSS personnel surveyed, primarily 


among secretaries and communications 
personnel. 

They found that in a large percen- 
tage of cases the personal classes of 
secretaries and communications per- 


sonnel were from three to five or six 
classes above the levels of the duties 
being performed as they would classi- 
fy them under GS standards. 

The implications of these findings 
are (1) that many FSS employees 
are being overpaid, and (2) that the 
internal FSS-FSO/R linkages previ- 
ously established are not valid as long 
as this situation prevails. 

Members of the survey team con- 
cluded that the primary reasons for 
the problems they found were (1) 
overclassification of secretarial and 
communications positions, which re- 
sulted in more promotions than were 
justified by an appropriate grade struc- 
ture, and (2) underutilization of the 
skills of secretarial personnel in many 
assignments where additional admini- 
strative and non-stenographic duties 
would have added to the grade level 
evaluation of their jobs. 

In reporting to the President in 
August 1974 on the linkage review. 
the President’s Agent noted the prob- 
lems found with the FSS linkages and 
said that a downward adjustment of 
one or two classes between the FSS 
and FSO/R salary schedules might 
be justified. The President was told. 
however, that because of the extreme 
effect such action would have on FSS 
employees, the Agent planned to work 
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with the Department during the fol- 
lowing year to see if the Department 
could take steps to correct the prob- 
lem. 

In the meantime the Agent con- 
cluded that a recommendation to 
adjust upward the salaries of FSO/R 
classes 7, 6, 5, and 2 would not be 
made at that time because those ad- 
justments would carry with them ad- 
ditional salary increases for FSS em- 
ployees through the FSS-FSO/R link- 
ages. 


Corrective actions 


The Department was asked to sub- 
mit specific plans to CSC and OMB 
to correct the problems found. 

Actions available to the Depart- 
ment lay in four areas. 

First, positions could be reclassified 
downward. However, this would not 
have any immediate effect on the sala- 
ries paid individual FSS employees. 

The second action available then 
was to reduce the rate of promotions 
for secretarial and communications 
personnel. This action combined with 
attrition could result in lower average 
salaries in these occupations over a 
period of time. 

A third area for action was to try 
to achieve improved utilization of em- 
ployee skills, particularly secretaries, 
through improved management and 
supervisory practices. 

The fourth area was an effort to 
develop better data for classifying For- 
eign Service jobs; i.e., to ensure that 
overseas dimensions are considered in 
addition to the Civil Service Classifi- 
cation Standards. 

The Department’s response to the 
President’s Agent said that some ac- 
tion would be taken in all of these 
areas. The Agent was also informed 
that the Department had reservations 
about some of the specific findings be- 
cause of the small size and scope of 
the survey sample and that it ques- 
tioned the validity of some of their 
statistical analyses and conclusions. 

Before the Agent’s report to the 
President was prepared in July 1975, 
action had been taken to downgrade 
a substantial number of secretarial and 
communications positions. Actions had 
also been initiated to try to improve 
supervisory performance in the fuller 
utilization of the skills of secretaries. 

The actions taken to date were not 
enough to satisfy the President’s Agent 
that sufficient progress had been made 
to resolve the FSS-FSO/R linkage 
problem. The Agent did conclude, 
however, that enough progress had 
been made that the question of a 
downward adjustment of the FSS 
linkage would be postponed for 


another year. This means that all FSS 
employees will get the same percen- 
tage increase in salary this year that 
other employees receive. 

Between now and next summer 
further actions will have to be taken 
to avoid the disastrous effects of an 
FSS linkage adjustment. Worldwide 
classification surveys of secretarial and 
communications positions will be con- 
ducted. These will undoubtedly result 
in some further reductions in grade 
levels of some positions. Promotion 
rates for secretaries will have to be 
reduced at several class levels, and a 
sharp reduction in promotions for 
communications personnel at most 
levels appears inevitable. These ac- 
tions will cause difficulties for man- 
agement as well as employees, but 
they cannot be avoided. 

Further action has already been 
initiated with CSC and OMB staffs 
to review in detail all of the survey 
procedures and analyses of data and 
the conclusions drawn. 

The Department intends to be cer- 
tain that all of the many tangible and 
intangible factors that distinguish a 
Foreign Service career from a Civil 
Service career are fully considered by 
the President’s Agent when compari- 
sons between GS and FS jobs are 
being made. An initial survey is being 
conducted on secretarial positions at 
32 posts overseas. The thrust of this 
effort is to try to narrow the gap be- 
tween the Department’s view of the 
value of secretarial and communica- 
tions positions and the view of CSC 
and OMB staff. 

The Department also _ expects 
through this process to reach a much 
clearer and mutually acceptable agree- 
ment as to how much further it must 
go in classifying secretarial and com- 
munications positions downward. This 
in turn will provide a valid basis for 
determining the effect on promotions 
of secretarial and communications per- 
sonnel at various class levels and how 
long it is likely to take to achieve a 
balance between positions and person- 
nel at each level. 

The Department’s first objective is 
that by the time the next report to the 
President is prepared (July or August, 
1976), the actions taken and contin- 
uing discussions will have convinced 
CSC and OMB that the present link- 
ages between the FSS and FSO/R 
salary schedules are valid and should 
be continued. The second objective is 
to reach agreement that once the FSS 
linkage problem is resolved, the Presi- 
dent’s Agent will recommend salary 
adjustments for FSO/R classes 7, 6, 
5 and 2 equating salaries for them to 
grades GS-9, 11, 12 and 16. 
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State and Commerce 
Promote Sale of U.S. 


The Foreign Service and the De- 
partment of Commerce have jointly 
developed and implemented a new 
export expansion technique that is al- 
ready producing excellent results. 

The two have joined forces in a 
cooperative effort known as the For- 
eign Buyer Program. Although the 
program is still young—only 18 months 
old—it can already point to more than 
$100 million in sales to foreign buyers. 

With the United States seeking to 
expand its exports to pay the higher 
prices for oil, raw materials, and other 
imports, such sales have become in- 
creasingly important to our national 
economic well-being. 

Essentially, the Foreign Buyer Pro- 
gram is a joint effort of the Depart- 
ment of State and Commerce to pro- 
mote the sale of U.S. products to for- 
eign buyers by encouraging foreign 
business to visit the United States to 
see the product—and even the manu- 
facturing process—and meet with 


This article was prepared by the 
Office of Commercial Affairs in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, State, and the Office of Export 
Development, Commerce. 


Pool Efforts To 
Products Abroad 


American manufacturers and exporters 
at their places of business. 

The Foreign Buyer Program has 
three major elements: (a) Special- 
ized Foreign Buyer Groups, (b) U.S. 
Trade Shows, and (c) Individual For- 
eign Buyers. Briefly, the program 
works like this: 


Specialized Foreign Buyer Groups 


Under this part of the program, 
Foreign Service posts encourage the 
formation of special buying groups to 
visit the United States. The Commerce 
Department proposes specific itinera- 
ries for each group to correspond with 
the business interests of the groups’ 
members. 

Arrangements are normally made 
for participants to meet with U.S. 
business executives and to visit man- 
ufacturing and production facilities. 
To assure that their meetings and 
visits are as useful and productive as 
possible, a Commerce Department es- 
cort officer is assigned to accompany 
the group, where possible. 

To cite a recent example of how 
this element of the program has 
worked out in practice, the commer- 
cial attaché at the American Embassy 
in Tokyo encouraged a group of do- 


WELLINGTON—The Embassy recently held a reception and briefing session in 
Auckland for prospective exhibitors at AM-TECH ‘76, the U.S. trade exhibit which 
will be held at Auckland in March. Shown, left to right, are Michael Lord, President 
of the American Chamber of Commerce in New Zealand; Ed Williams, Consul General 
at Auckland; Don Waddell, President of the Auckland branch of the American 
Chamber of Commerce; Ambassador Armistead |. Selden, Jr.; and Jim Goodsell, 
Director of the U.S. Trade Center at Sydney. 
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it-yourself and home repair product 
manufacturers and distributors to form 
a specialized buying mission to pur- 
chase American consumer products. 
The Commerce project officer ar- 
ranged for the group to attend the 
National Decorating Products Show 
in Chicago, to participate in a special 
seminar given by the association and 
to visit several manufacturers after the 
show. 

By visiting trade shows as well as 
individual firms before and after the 
shows, the visitors were able to ex- 
amine and compare a wide range of 
consumer goods, More than $2 million 
worth of products were purchased, 
and the success of the mission gen- 
erated greater interest in forming 
similar group missions in Japan. In 
addition, the do-it-yourself buyers’ 
group trip was the subject of two fea- 
ture articles in a Japanese do-it-your- 
self magazine with nationwide distri- 
bution. 


U.S. Trade Shows 


Commerce Department officials in 
Washington keep U.S. embassies and 
consulates informed of U.S. trade 
shows that will exhibit products con- 
sidered to have a specially attractive 
export potential. 

Foreign Service officers spread the 
message to the business community in 
their areas and to businessmen or 
groups known to have an interest in 
the products exhibited at these trade 
shows. The chief goal of the Foreign 
Service at this stage is to encourage 
as many foreign buyers as possible to 
undertake a buying mission to the 
United States. 

Each international visitor who comes 
to a trade show supported by the For- 
eign Buyer Program is welcomed by 
officials of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of International Com- 
merce, who personally assist the for- 
eign visitor in contacting exhibitors 
who want to discuss export sales and 
in establishing business arrangements 
abroad. A member of Commerce’s 
professional staff is located at the In- 
ternational Businessmen’s Center at 
the show to help foreign buyers on 
problems encountered in accomplish- 
ing their business objectives. 

In many cases, visits to plants in 
various parts of the United States are 
arranged so the buyer may see special 
equipment in operation. The key con- 
sideration here, as throughout the 
program, is to tailor the program to 
the special needs and problems of the 
foreign buyers. 

Clearly, a critical element in this 
effort is the advance notice provided 
by the Foreign Service posts that a 
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foreign buyer will attend the show 
and the nature of his specific interests 
and objectives. 

Typical of the results from this ex- 
port expansion technique are those 
achieved at the National Computer 
Conference and Exposition held in 
Anaheim, Calif., in May 1975. The 
Foreign Service posts, working in con- 
cert with the Department of Com- 
merce, helped to increase foreign buyer 
attendance at the show by 34% over 
that recorded for the 1974 show. More 
than 500 foreign buyers were person- 
ally welcomed and assisted. Although 
statistics received from exhibitors are 
still incomplete, current figures indi- 
cate that $3.5 million in sales have 
resulted from foreign buyer contacts 
at the show. In addition, five joint- 
venture, agent or licensing agreements 
have been reported with 32 more 
pending. 


Individual Foreign Buyers 


An indication of the success of the 
Foreign Buyer Program is the mount- 
ing interest shown by the Foreign Ser- 
vice. Requests from posts for assist- 
ance to foreign buyers have steadily 
increased and now average about 40 
a month. The geographical dispersal 
is also noteworthy with requests com- 
ing from posts throughout the world. 

When the Foreign Buyer Staff re- 
ceives a request that an individual 
buyer is interested in coming to the 
United States, the project officer takes 
action to (1) identify the best poten- 
tial U.S. suppliers of goods or services 
for the visitor, (2) contact the sup- 
pliers to determine their interest in 
meeting the foreign buyer, and (3) 
notifying the posts before the visitor 
departs of the names and addresses of 
industry contacts, of the Commerce 
District Office contacts, and of the 
name and telephone number of the 
Washington project officer in Com- 
merce. This important information is 
given to the businessman before he 
arrives in the United States. 

The product interests of individual 
buyers assisted by Commerce have in- 
cluded such diverse categories as fire 
engines, roof (mine) bolts, chainsaws, 
raw salt, steam generators, and used 
cars for a taxi fleet. The value of the 
purchases has ranged from several 
thousands to several millions of dol- 
lars. In each case, Commerce assigns 
a Washington project officer as a 
point of contact for the foreign buyer 
while he is in the United States. 

Although the Foreign Buyer Pro- 
gram is rapidly expanding and becom- 
ing better known to business com- 
munities around the world, many for- 
eign businessmen come to this coun- 
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try without prior contact with Foreign 
Service posts and then ask for assist- 
ance from Commerce in locating sup- 
pliers of specific products. In such 
cases, the Foreign Buyer Program 
makes on-the-spot efforts to meet the 
foreign buyer’s needs, often with re- 
markable success. One such buyer 
who was assisted last November and 
put in touch with potential American 
exporters is planning to purchase $2.5 


million in water meters and pipes. 
The initial success of the Foreign 
Buyer Program indicates clearly the 
underlying need and support for such 
a specialized trade promotion service. 
Expansion of the service is underway 
in the expectation that many more 
overseas businessmen will want to take 
advantage of the personalized assist- 
ance it offers them in locating the 
American products they seek. 


Papua New Guinea, Mozambique Become Independent 


Two countries—Papua New Guinea 
in the southwest Pacific and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Mozambique on the 
southeastern coast of Africa—recently 
obtained their independence. 

Mozambique became independent 
on June 25; Papua New Guinea on 
September 16. 

The United States and Mozam- 
bique established diplomatic relations 
at the ambassadorial level on Sep- 
tember 23. The communiqué was ini- 
tiated at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York by Secretary Kissinger and For- 
eign Minister Joachim Alberto Chis- 
sano. 

In an earlier action, the U.S. Con- 
sulate General at Port Moresby, Pa- 
pua New Guinea, was elevated to 
Embassy status when that country 
achieved independence. 

Mary S. Olm- 
sted, who has 
served as Principal 
Officer at Port 
Moresby since 
June 1974, was 
designated Chargé 
d’Affaires ad in- 
terim. 

The post’s con- 
sular district con- 
sists of all Papua 
New Guinea as Ms. Olmsted 
well as the Solomon Islands. 

Papua New Guinea lies about 100 
miles northeast of Australia. It in- 
cludes the eastern half of the island 
of New Guinea; the Bismark Archipe- 
lago of which New Britain, New Ire- 
land, and Manus are the largest 
islands; Bougainville and Buka islands 
in the Western Solomons; and the 
Trobriand, Woodlark, D’Entrecas- 
treaux, and Louisiade islands groups to 
the east of the New Guinea mainland. 

The area is mountainous, with some 
peaks rising to 15,000 feet. The coun- 
try has an area of 178,260 square 
miles and an estimated (1973) popu- 
lation of 2,600,000. 

The first Europeans to sight New 
Guinea were probably the Portuguese 
and Spanish navigators sailing in the 
South Pacific in the early part of the 


16th century. On November 6, 1884. 
a British protectorate was proclaimed 
over the southern coast of New Guinea 
(the area called Papua) and its adja- 
cent islands. The protectorate, called 
British New Guinea, was annexed 
outright on September 4, 1888. It was 
placed under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia in 1902. 
Papua was invaded by the Japanese 
in 1942 and civil administration was 
suspended. It was later joined in an 
administrative union with New Guinea 
during 1945-46 following the surrender 
of Japan. 

The Papua and New Guinea Act 
of 1949 formally approved the plac- 
ing of New Guinea under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship system. Self- 
government for Papua New Guinea 
was achieved on December 1, 1973. 
Full independence was later scheduled 
for September 16, 1975. 

Mozambique, which has an area of 
303,769 square miles, is about twice 
the size of California. Its population 
of 8,980,000 (1973) includes Portu- 
guese and various Afrcan tribal 
groups. 

The history of Mozambique is close- 
ly linked to the early voyages of the 
Portuguese navigators on the ocean 
route to India. Vasco de Gama, who 
explored the coast of Mozambique 
six years after Columbus discovered 
America, and found Arab trading set- 
tlements already established along the 
coast. 

When Africa was partitioned at the 
Berlin West Africa Congress (1884- 
85), the French and Germans recog- 
nized Portuguese supremacy in Mo- 
zambique. At the end of World War 
I, the Portuguese added a small piece 
of German East Africa to the territory. 
Portugal decided in 1974 to recog- 
nize the right of self-determination in 
Mozambique and in the other Portu- 
guese territories in Africa. An agree- 
ment was signed on September 7, 
1974, with the Front for the Libera- 
tion of Mozambique (FRELIMO). 
setting June 25, 1975, as the date for 
Mozambique independence. 





Long-term Training Opportunities for FY '77 


Employees at home and abroad are 
urged to submit applications now for 
long-term training opportunities be- 
ginning in August-September 1976. 

The Department’s currently pro- 
jected long-term training programs 
for the academic year 1976-77 were 
outlined in an airgram to the field on 
September 18 and in a Department 
notice on September 24. 

Speaking recently about training 
and professional development, the 
Secretary noted that “if the profes- 
sional service is to provide relevant 
leadership in a wide range of techni- 
cal subjects, it must be intellectually 
equipped, as a part of the career 
process, to take these complexities into 
account in framing foreign policy.” 
The Secretary has established a Board 
of Professional Development, chaired 
by the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management and composed of nine 
other senior officers, to be responsible 
for a complete reassessment of cur- 
rent training policies, and to formu- 


late a comprehensive new training 
program. 

In the coming months the Board 
will be reviewing existing training 
policies and priorities. An analysis of 
skill needs in all areas of the Depart- 
ment will be made. In addition, the 
Secretary has asked the Director Gen- 
eral to make a year of training or 
special detail outside the Department 
a part of the threshold process. Imple- 
mentation of this directive will have 
a major impact on the present con- 
cept of training and career develop- 
ment. Consequently, not all training 
described in the announcement will 
necessarily be offered in 1976-77, nor 
will current position allocations for 
individual programs necessarily re- 
main at the level of previous years. 

At present, long-term training falls 
into three broad categories: senior 
training for officers of Class 3 and 
above and equivalents; mid-career 
training in functional and area special- 
ties for officers at the Class 4 and 5 


level; and “hard” language training. 
(Training in Western European 
“world” languages is atuomatically 
scheduled, if needed, in connection 
with assignments to Language-Desig- 
nated Positions, and no application for 
training in these languages is required.) 

It is the Department’s desire that 
every officer be made aware of long- 
term training opportunities. Eligible 
officers include: FSO’s, FSSO’s, 
FSRU’s, FSRU candidates, FSR’s 
with re-employment rights in the De- 
partment, and GS-9’s and above. 
FSR’s on limited appointments are 
not ordinarily considered for long-term 
training. 

Any officer interested in long-term 
training during 1976-77 should com- 
plete and return the application to 
PER/CA/TL, Room 2805 NS. In- 
terested employees should apply even 
if they have stated their training pre- 
ferences on the annual Personnel Audit 
Report (PAR). 


OFFICER TRAINING APPLICATION AND PREFERENCE REPORT (FY 1977) 


Name (Last) (First) 


Social Security No.: 


Month/Year 
Promotion to 
Present Class 


Age 


(Middle) 


Functional 
Track (ADM, 
CON, ECON, POL) 


Date of application: 


Class 


Present Post or 


Date Tour Ends 


Office / Position 


State any known assignment limitations, 
self /family: (e.g., no high altitude posts) 


If you have had any full-time training of more than four months’ duration since entering the Department, 
please state the nature and year of such training. 


List undergraduate majors and minors; fields of concentration in graduate work: 


Advanced degrees received: 


Language proficiency: List tested S/R rating and approximate date of test in all languages in which you have 


S-1/R-1 or higher: 


Indicate language aptitude test score if known: 


TRAINING PREFERENCES 


Long-term Training 
(Other than language) 


Hard Language Training 


SECOND 


Concise explanation to support preference (including past academic performance as applicable): 
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The International 
Conference: Trends 
and Problems in 
U.S. Participation 


By Cuartes W. Bass, Office of Inter- 
ternational Conferences, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs 


Anyone who glances at the part of 
a library card catalogue that concerns 
international conferences and related 
matters will notice that there has been 
a marked increase in titles over the 
last twenty years or so, Conferences, 
congresses, assemblies, recurring meet- 
ings of international organizations and 
so on—no matter what they name 
the baby, conference or whatever, it 
is clear that international meetings 
have been proliferating like people. 

It follows that if there were no cen- 
tral place in the U.S. Government with 
direct responsibility and authority to 
select and accredit delegates and per- 
form other supervision relating to in- 
ternational meetings, one would prob- 
ably have to be invented. 

Apposite but doubtless aprocryphal 
is the legend about a young woman 
of uncertain provenance who wan- 
dered into an international conference 
from a hotel across the street. For 
three days she comported herself with 
all the dignity of a distinguished pleni- 
potentiary, but finally left in disgust 
with the complaint that the all-male 
delegations talked incessantly about 
the Final Act but never did anything 
about it. (In the language of interna- 
tional conferences, the Final Act is 
a compilation of all the different acts 
and agreements reached by a confer- 
ence. ) 

In the absence of a system of con- 
trol based on formal accreditation of 
delegates, anyone could wander in 
from across the street and take part 
in an international conference, with 
confusion if not chaos as the attendant 
result. 

As will appear in more detail below. 
the Department of State has the super- 
visory authority and responsibility over 
the conferences and similar meetings 
in which the United States partici- 
pates. Before turning more explicitly 
to our primary concern, which is the 
conference program of the United 
States Government, let us briefly say 
something about international con- 
ferences generically, including those 
in which the United States partici- 
pates as well as those in which it 
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does not—i.e., the international con- 
ference as an institution. 


Classification of conferences 


International conferences are usual- 
ly classified according to the relation- 
ship they bear to governments and 
government-made agencies, although 
other faiths, such as differentiation 
based on function or rules of proced- 
ure, could and do exist. Historically, 
these meetings were called private, 
public or semi-public international 
conferences, meaning they were con- 
vened and managed solely by private 
persons or associations of such persons, 
national states or state-made interna- 
tional organizations, or some combina- 
tion of the first and second group.* 

Now the tendency is to accept as 
the main classifications (1) internation- 
al nongovernmental conferences, and 
(2) intergovernmental (sometimes 
called international governmental) 
conferences. The difference is that 
the first category is convened by en- 
tities not established by intergovern- 
mental agreement; and the second by 
national states or by international or- 
ganizations created by agreement be- 
tween national states. 

Although a given conference is ad- 
mittedly either convened through the 
instrumentality of a governmental 
agreement or it is not, purists have 
said with some justification that the 
separations produced by this kind of 
classification scheme may not in some 
instances be mutually exclusive or 
even indicative of genesis in a mean- 
ingful way. 

For example, the Red Cross is non- 
governmental in origin but protected 
by the well-known intergovernmental 
Geneva Agreements. Moreover, a 
country attending the quadrennial In- 
ternational Conference of the Red 
Cross is entitled to name two delega- 
tions, one representing the govern- 
ment and the other the national Red 
Cross society. At meetings of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labor 
Organization, established by intergov- 
ernmental agreement at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919, both non- 
governmental and governmental or- 
ganizations are represented. At the 
annual conference of the ILO, dele- 
gates represent governments, employers 
and workers respectively. Delegates to 
the Assembly of the International 
Criminal Police Commission 
(INTERPOL) are appointed, in- 
structed and responsible to their gov- 
ernments, even though technically the 


1See Norman L. Hill, The Public Inter- 
national Conference, (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1929), p. 154 


organization was originally the crea- 
tion of representatives of official police 
bodies, meeting in Vienna in 1923, 
rather than governments as such, In- 
cidentally, the U.S. Government has 
accredited delegates to all the meetings 
mentioned in this paragraph.” 

Anyway, let matters of classification 
pass. I would not like to tell you more 
about conferences than you want to 
know. 


Growth and scope of international 
conference activity 
Nongovernmental 


It is interesting to note that the 
great majority of international con- 
ferences have been nongovernmental 
(in the older terminology, private) in 
origin. International nongovernmental 
conferences increased from 10 in the 
decade 1840-49 to 985 in the period 
1900-09. Further demonstrating their 
popularity, they were placed at 458 
in 1909-14,° and at an average ap- 
proaching three new conferences a 
day in 1960.* Around 1,725 are sched- 
uled to be held by established inter- 
national nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in 1975.° The meetings that have 
taken place have covered nearly every 
facet and nook and cranny of human 
endeavor, ranging literally from hu- 
man genetics to prenatal care to life 
in the world to come. 


Governmental 


Intergovernmental conferences have 
had an expansion in number and sub- 
ject matter similar to that of the non- 
governmental kind. Although the Con- 
gress of Munster and Osnabruck, 
marking the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War and culminating in the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, is more or less 
generally considered to have inau- 
gurated the era of internationalism, 
there were rather few intergovern- 
mental conferences before the 1850's. 
Their increase coincided to a very 
considerable degree with the recur- 
ring formation of what were then 
called public international unions, or 
international administrative unions ° 


2 The original delegation lists are main- 
tained in the Archives of the Office of 
International Conferences, Department of 
State 


3 Pitman B. Potter, An Introduction to 
the Study of International Organization 
(New York: The Century Company, 
1922), p. 291 
4Department of State, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences, International Confer- 
ences July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960 (Wash- 
ington: 1962), p. VIII 

5 This figure was obtained by counting 
those listed in Union of International As- 
sociations, International Conferences Ca- 
lendar 1975 (Brussels: 1975), pp. 7-92 
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U.S. DELEGATION—The U.S. Delegation to the 30th Session of the United Nations General Assembly is sworn in as Secre- 
tary Kissinger looks on. Shown, left to right, are John H. Haugh, Public Member; Ambassador Barbara M. White, Alternate 
U.S. Representative for Special Political Affairs in the UN; Ambassador Jacob M. Myerson, U.S. Representative on the 
Human Rights Commission of the UN and Special Adviser to the U.S. Delegation; Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., Public Member; 
Secretary Kissinger; Congressman Donald M. Fraser of Minnesota; Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the UN; Ambassador Daniel P. Moynihan, U.S. Representative to the UN; and Ambassador Albert W. Sherer, Jr., 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the Security Council. Joseph Meresman, Counselor for Administrative Affairs at USUN, right, 
swore in the group. Not present when the photo was taken were Congressman J. Herbert Burke of Florida, and Carmen Maymi, 
Public Member, both of whom were sworn in later. 


and are now included in the rubric of 
intergovernmental organizations. 

From 1648 through 1905 there were 
around 50 important congresses and 
conferences relating to war, peace and 
territorial questions.’ Between 1826 
and 1907, there occurred a total of 
119 meetings listed and described at 
the close of the period in a scholarly 
journal as “memorable conferences, 
congresses or associations of officia! 
representatives of governments exclu- 
sive of those mainly concerned in deal- 
ing with the results of a particular 
war.” ® Most of these conferences, eco- 
nomic or social in objective, were the 
first international governmental meet- 
ings of their kind. Allowing for minor 
overlaps in the lists, it appears that 
intergovernmental conferences in the 
period 1826-1907 were on the order 
of at least 165 or so. 


®See Paul S. Reinsch, “International 
Unions and Their Administration,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, Volume 
I. (1907), pp. 579-623. For a list of 45 
international administrative bodies in opera- 
tion in 1915, see Potter, op. cit., pp. 270- 
271. 

7 Sir Ernest Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic 
Practice (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1917), Volume 2, p. 4, 95-96 
8 Simeon E. Baldwin, “The International 
Congresses and Conferences of the Last 
Century as Forces Working toward the 
Solidarity of the World”, American Journal 
of International Law, op. cit., p. 657, 808- 
817. 
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The League of Nations was in its 
time the most conspicious example of 
a front-rank international governmen- 
tal organization depending largely on 
the conference method for carrying 
out its aims.® A study made by its 
Secretariat in 1927 disclosed that the 
League had held 459 meetings, each 
in effect a conference of five to ten 
days duration, in the period 1920 
through 1926.?° 

A striking characteristic of the ma- 
chinery of the UN, most if its Spe- 
cialized Agencies and numerous more 
or less independent intergovernmental 
organizations now in existence is the 
extent of their reliance on the con- 
ference concept. This is true not only 
in the principal organs of the organi- 
zations, but also in their committees, 
subcommittees and other subsidiary 
bodies. Curiously enough under the 
circumstances, no compilation of the 
total number of UN meetings and 
those of other intergovernmental or- 
ganizations during the UN era seems 
to be readily available. However, some 
idea of how large this total must be 
may be gained from the fact that 
there were 280 international govern- 


® Herbert N. Shenton, Cosmopolitan Con- 
versation (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1933), p. 375 

10 W. E. Rappard, “The Evolution of the 
League of Nations,” American Political 
Science Review, Volume XXI, p. 817 


mental organizations in 1972," up from 
37 in 1909 and from 132 in 1954.” 

Peace, security, dependent terri- 
tories, reconstruction, human rights, 
the status of women, aid, development, 
trade, commodities, monetary affairs, 
health, education—these are some ran- 
dom examples of terms that have ap- 
peared in the names of intergovern- 
mental conferences. This category of 
conferences deals with all normal sub- 
jects of human concern which have 
international aspects. 


United States Participation 


Of more immediate interest to us 
here are the conferences in which the 
United States participates. We are 
concerned with structured conferences 
with accredited delegates, and of 
course exclude bilateral diplomacy, 
consultation, and the like. In prac- 
tice, most such conferences are multi- 
lateral; i.e., three or more parties are 
involved. 

The first international conference 
to which the United States accredited 
delegates was the Congress of Pana- 
ma of 1826, a meeting of all states 
in the New World called by the fa- 


11 Union of International Associations, 
Yearbook of International Organizations, 
1974 (Brussels: 1974), p. S33 

12 Ibid., The 1,978 International Organi- 
zations Founded Since the Conference of 
Vienna (Brussels: 1958), p. viii 
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mous South American liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. As it turned out, one of our 
two delegates, John Sergeant of Phila- 
delphia, did not arrive in time for 
the conference; and the other, Rich- 
ard Anderson, United States Minister 
to Colombia, died at Cartagena on 
his way to Panama City.’* So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the first 
international conference in which the 
United States actually participated 
was the International Prison Confer- 
ence at Frankfort in 1845." 

From 1826 through the middle of 
1931, the U.S. Government took part 
in 481 international conferences. In 
the period of half a century from 1850 
through 1899 this participation totaled 
86. In the first decade after the turn 
of the century, it averaged about five 
a year.*® By fiscal year 1960, it was up 
to an average of about one new con- 
ference a day,’* and by fiscal year 
1974 to a little over two a day. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 
the United States participated in 817 
international conferences.’’ There is 
expected to be another substantial in- 
crease this fiscal year. 

Conferences sponsored by OECD. 
OAS, NATO, GATT, CENTO and 
the UN and its specialized agencies— 
these are some of the meetings in 
which the United States takes part. 
Conferences with U.S. participation 
range from major meetings of the 
broadest political or economic nature 
at the level of Heads of Government 
or Ministers of State, to highly special- 
ized sessions attended by experts. The 
trend to greater use of conferences as 
a U.S. foreign policy tool has been 
reinforced by trends away from ideo- 
logical blocs and toward detente. U.S. 
policy itself, in stressing regionalism 
and greater self-sufficiency among our 
allies, has found multilateral meetings 
to be useful places to encourage these 
objectives. Moreover, we have made 
increasing use of international meet- 
ings to pursue foreign policy aims in 
other fields vital to our interests, such 


13 Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic His- 
tory of the United States, 3rd Edition 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1950), p. 209 
14. Department of State, Division of His- 
torical Policy Research, A Provisional List 
of International Conferences in which the 
United States Government Participated 
Prior to July 1, 1931. Unpublished mono- 
graph (Library of the Department of 
State: 1948), p. 2 
15 Ibid. pp. 1 ff. 
16 Department of State, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences, International Confer- 
ences July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960, op. cit., 
2 


p. 

17 Department of State, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences, Unpublished Tabu- 
lation, August 1, 1975, Archives of the 
Office of International Conferences 
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PARIS—A bronze American eagle, sculptured by Gilroy Roberts, dean of American 
medallic sculptors, was presented to the American Embassy in Paris in a special 
July 4 ceremony. The presentation was made by Frank J. Fitzpatrick, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of Franklin Mint Corporation, left, to Ambassador Kenneth Rush. 


as disarmament, sources of energy, 
the environment, spatial communica- 
tions, control of narcotics, aircraft hi- 
jacking and the law of the sea. Simi- 
larly, U.S. policy objectives in inter- 
national trade and monetary affairs 
have been pursued mostly at interna- 
tional meetings. 


Authority and responsibility 


The Department of State derives 
its supervisory authority and respon- 
sibility over international conference 
activity by statute and delegation from 
the President. In addition to laws and 
treaties relating to particular items 
the basic supervisory authority of the 
Department over international meet- 
ings is contained in 22 USC 2672, 
which authorizes the Secretary of State 
to: “provide for participation by the 
United States in international activi- 
ties which arise from time to time in 


18 Unpublished memorandum from Assist- 
ant to the President Henry A. Kissinger to 
the Secretary of State, January 8, 1970, 
Archives of the Office of International 
Conferences 

19 See, for example, unpublished memoran- 
dum from Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles to the Assistant Secretary for United 
Nations Affairs, March 6, 1953; and un- 
published memorandum from Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk to All Bureaus of the 
Department of State, November 2, 1962, 
Archives of the Office of International 
Conferences 

20 Unpublished memorandum from Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs William B. Buffum to the 
Director of the Office of International 
Conferences, May 29, 1975, Archives of 
the Office of International Conferences 


the conduct of foreign affairs for 
which provision has not been made by 
the terms of any treaty, convention, or 
special act of Congress.” 

The most recent reiteration of the 
President’s delegation of supervisory 
authority to the Secretary of State 
reads in part: 

“The President . . . has therefore 
asked me to convey to you his wish 
that, consistent with U.S. legislation 
and in coordination with the President 
where appropriate, you (a) direct. 
coordinate and supervise all activities 
of the executive agencies relating to 
our participation in international or- 
ganizations, programs and conferences; 
(b) determine the composition of U.S. 
delegations, and (c) issue instructions 
to our delegates and _representa- 
tives***, Copies of this memorandum 
are being sent to all department and 
agency heads.” *® 

The formal and operative crux of 
Department of State control over U.S. 
participation in international confer- 
ences is accreditation. The authority 
for accreditation is not shared with 
any other agency. Responsibility and 
authority for accreditation have been 
delegated by a series of Secretaries of 
State to the Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs.’® 
He in turn delegates authority to ap- 
prove delegations of not over 10 mem- 
bers to the Director of the Office of 
International Conferences.”° 


This article will be concluded in 
next month’s NEWSLETTER. 
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SIGNING CEREMONY—Signing the contract between the Department and Xerox-Electro-Optical Systems (XEOS) for automat- 
ing the Office of Communications’ duplicating facility are, seated, left, Gerald John, OPR/ST, and Dr. Neustein, XEOS, right. 
Looking on are, left to right, Mr. Kelley, XEOS; Mr. Hunt, A/O; Mr. Branch, OC/T; Mr. Wolf, OC/T; Mr. Harrison, OC/T; Mr. Jett, 
XEOS; Mr. Naeher, A/OC; Mr. Figura, OPR/ST; and Mr. Allbaugh, CPR/ST. 


Contract Signed 
To Automate State's 
Telegram Printing 


On August 
signed a contract with Xerox-Electro- 
Optical Systems of Pasadena, Calif, 
a unit of the Xerox Corporation, to 
provide for automating the Office of 
Communications’ duplicating facility. 


14 the Department 


Automation of the Department’s 
message switching and terminal pro- 
cessing activity began in July 1967 
when its Automated Terminal Sta- 
tion, the ATS, was installed. That 
system gave the Department many 
firsts in its quest to provide the best 
communications possible for the For- 
eign Affairs Community. 

One first was automatic computer- 
controlled message relaying combined 
with terminal processing of messages 
addressed to and from the Department 
in one system. Another was displaying 
messages on cathode-ray tubes for ana- 
lysis, editing, and terminal distribu- 
tion by CRT keyboard control. Later 
improvements of the ATS provided 
for optical character reading of out- 
going messages prepared on special 
OCR forms by the originating office, 
thus eliminating the need to hand 
poke each outgoing message. 

Additional improvements have been 
made in intermediate and long-term 
storage devices, methods of handling 
garbled messages more quickly and 
efficiently, increasing line-unit speeds 
from 400 words a minute to 2400 


words a minute, and operational im- 
provements too numerous to mention 
here. 

The ever-increasing demands on the 
Department’s communications facility 
for more and faster service has in- 
spired all of these improvements, One 
major message handling activity, how- 
ever, has remained virtually un- 
changed throughout this period—the 
reproduction facility. 

The reproduction facility is respon- 
sible for duplicating the required num- 
ber of copies of each message for offi- 
ces that need the information. Mes- 
sages are currently printed on offset 
mats by hi-speed printer, and the re- 
quired number of copies reproduced 
by offset press. The message is then 
assembled by hand, collated manually. 
and tubed or slotted for customer 
pickup. Ever-increasing message vol- 
umes have created greater backlogs 
in the basically manual operation. 

Mindful of the antiquated nature 
of this part of the process, the Tele- 
communications Division (OC/T) 
has made several attempts in the past 
to automate all or parts of the activi- 
ty. Automatic collators were tried and 
later removed as ineffective and too 
slow. System design for total automa- 
tion of the reproduction and collating 
functions had been previously con- 
sidered by Xerox, but was suspended 
to await future developments. 

In June 1974, discussions with 
XEOS Pasadena indicated that a com- 
puter-driven copying and collator sys- 
tem would automate the activity. Fur- 
ther negotiation and discussion of the 


Department’s technical requirements 
culminated in the contract signing on 
August 14th. Once again, the Depart- 
ment is in the forefront of technologi- 
cal innovation to provide the best 
possible communications for its for- 
eign affairs community. 

The XEOS system will consist of a 
master controller that will receive mes- 
sages from OC/T’s main processor and 
store them on a disc-pack unit. Seven 
printing stations, each consisting of a 
Xerox printer and sorter, will be dri- 
ven by intermediate (slave) control- 
lers. Messages will be printed by pre- 
cedence—i.e. Flash, Immediate, Pri- 
ority and Routine, in that order. The 
flexibility of each printer is such that 
no preprinted forms will be required. 
The Department logo and all other 
printing on every page will be ac- 
complished in the printing process. 
Each message will be scanned under 
computer program control to permit 
the printing of the required number 
of copies for each distribution office 
assigned to each message. Copies for 
each office will be deposited automa- 
tically into a bin for that office. 

The capacity of all seven printers 
will permit near real-time processing 
of all message traffic at the time of 
installation and for some time in the 
future. Provisions are being made to 
permit expansion by adding additional 
printing stations as may be required. 

The first unit is scheduled to be in- 
stalled in December 1976. The remain- 
ing six units will be phased in during 
the next four months with the total 
system cut-over in May 1977. 
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Joseph Lorenz Wins 
Reporting Award 


FSO Joseph P. Lorenz, Political Of- 
ficer at the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, received the Director Gen- 
eral’s Award for Reporting for 1975 
at a ceremony in the Department on 
September 12. 

The award—$500 cash and a desk 
pen set—was presented to Mr. Lorenz 
by Director General Carol C. Laise. 
His name also was inscribed on a 
plaque which will be on permanent 
display in the Foreign Service Lounge. 

Mr. Lorenz was cited for his out- 
standing analytical reporting on Cy- 
prus and the Middle East. 

“In addition to timely and apt re- 
ports, his analysis of events, ability to 
anticipate trends and predict the out- 
come of happenings, and his initiative 
in making recommendations has in- 
fluenced US. policy,” the Department 
pointed out. 

In nominating the career Foreign 
Service officer for the Director Gen- 
eral’s Award for Reporting, Ambas- 
sador John A. Scali, then U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, wrote 
Ambassador Laise: 

“At a time when the UN was at 
the center of efforts to maintain peace 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, Mr. 
Lorenz prepared a series of reports 
whose clarity, insight and hard-headed 
perception of American interests met 
the highest standards of Foreign Ser- 
vice reporting. 

“These reports were notable for 
careful analyses and thoughtful rec- 
ommendations while events moved 
with breakneck speed and crises were 
daily occurrences,” Ambassador Scali 
added. “Often they were drafted after 
a staggering number of hours in Se- 
curity Council consultations and meet- 
ings, when the easy path would have 
been to report the day’s proceedings 
and let the Department try to make 
sense of them. Instead, alternative 
courses of action were cogently stated 
and recommendations made in the 
context of overall U.S. policy. 

“The scope of Mr. Lorenz’ report- 
ing has been remarkable. After the Cy- 
prus crisis of July 1974, Mr. Lorenz 
at his own request held staff responsi- 
bility for two of the three most im- 
portant and time-consuming items at 
the UN. . . . In addition he found 
time to draft a series of lucid re- 
ports on negotiations he conducted 
on peacekeeping guidelines—reports 
which clarified U.S. interests in an im- 
portant but dimly understood subject 
and led to significant U.S. policy 
changes. 
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REPORTING AWARD—Director General Carol C. Laise presents the Director General's 
Award for Reporting to FSO Joseph P. Lorenz at a ceremony Sept. 12. 


“Mr. Lorenz has become the best 
reporting officer in the Mission and, 
in my opinion, one of the most bril- 
liant analytical reporters in the For- 
eign Service. His nomination for the 
Director General’s Award for Report- 
ing is the first ever made by USUN. 


It represents my conviction that the 
hard, careful analysis of how devel- 
opments affect U.S. policy interests 
which characterizes the best reporting 
from embassies abroad is just as ap- 
plicable and essential to reporting 
from this Mission. . . .” 


Civil Service League Award Goes to 
Atherton for Middle East Policy Role 


Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and Asian 
Affairs, has been selected as one of 
the ten national winners of the Na- 


tional Civil Ser- 
vice League’s Ca- 
reer Service 
Awards for “sus- 
tained excellence.” 
Mr. Atherton, a @ 
Career Minister in ©) 
the Foreign Ser- 
vice, and the other 
winners will re- 
ceive the awards 
at a special cere- 
mony in the re- Mr. Atherton 
ception center of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation on October 29. 
The Assistant Secretary was cited 
for playing “a central role in formu- 
lating and executing United States 
foreign policy in the Middle East.” 
The National Civil Service League 
is a non-partisan citizen organization 
founded in 1881 for the purpose of 
establishing merit systems in the Fed- 
eral Government and the states. 
League President Mortimer M. 
Caplin pointed out that “the annual 
Career Service Award is one of the 


most highly regarded honors which 
Federal employees can achieve.” 

In nominating Mr. Atherton for 
the Career Service Award Secretary 
Kissinger wrote, in part: 

“Roy Atherton has played a signi- 
ficant and central role over the last 
ten years in formulating ‘and execut- 
ing United States foreign policy to- 
ward the Middle East. He has parti- 
cipated in a highly substantive way in 
the Arab-Israel negotiations since 1967 
and has made a major contribution in 
the United States’ efforts to secure a 
just and durable peace in the Middle 
East. Roy Atherton’s special achieve- 
ment in Middle Eastern affairs pro- 
vides the highest example of a dedi- 
cated public servant of the highest 
personal integrity.” 

Mr. Atherton joined the Foreign 
Service in June 1947. In recent years 
he has held such assignments as Dep- 
uty Director, Office of Near Eastern 
Affairs; Country Director, Israel] and 
Arab-Israeli Affairs; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, and—since April 1974— 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. 
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Homes of the Department of State 
and Its Predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 
By Lee H. Burke, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs 


This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on the buildings occupied by the 
Department of State and its prede- 
cessors from the time of the American 
Revolution to the present. 


|. The Period of the 


Continental Congress 
September 1774—October |78! 


The Department of State came into 
existence through a process of gradu- 
al evolution which began in 1774. 
Initially, the Continental Congress 
exercised control over American for- 
eign relations. Under its auspices com- 
mittees of Congress managed foreign 
affairs from November 1775 to Octo- 
ber 1781. 

The first such committee was the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence,’ 
which was appointed pursuant to a 
resolution of Congress of November 
29, 1775, “for the sole purpose of cor- 
responding with our friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and other parts of 
the world.” In the beginning, the 
Committee consisted of John Dickin- 
son, Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin 
Harrison, John Jay, and Thomas 
Johnson.? However, there were fre- 
quent changes in the membership. On 
many occasions Congress in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole acted on foreign 
affairs matters thereby limiting the 
power of the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence and its successor, the 
Committee for Foreign Affairs. For 
instance, the Congress “prepared in the 
minutest detail the instructions to 
Franklin when he was elected com- 
missioner on September 27, 1777, to 
negotiate a treaty with France.” * 
James Lovell, a member of the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs, wrote on 
August 6, 1779, that “there is really 
no Such Thing as a Com'€¢ of for- 


1 By resolution of April 17, 1777, the 
name of the committee was changed to the 
“Committee for Foreign Affairs”, Journals 
of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 
(Washington, 1904-1937), VII, p. 274. 
[Hereafter cited as Journals.] 

2 Ibid., III, p. 392. 

3 Graham H. Stuart, The Department of 
State (New York, 1949), p. 1. 


eign affairs existing, no Secretary or 
Clerk, further than I persevere to be 
one and the other. The Books and 
Papers of that extinguished Body lay 
yet on the Table of Congress or rath- 
er are locked up in the Secretary’s 
private Box.” * 

Thus, from 1774 to 1781, the build- 
ings in which foreign relations were 
managed were the buildings occupied 
by the Continental Congress.° Con- 
gress met in Carpenters’ Hall, Phila- 
delphia, for its first session, commenc- 
ing on September 5, 1774. The sub- 
sequent sessions in Philadelphia were 
held in the Pennsylvania State House, 
now known as “Independence Hall,” 
except for a short time in 1778, when 
it met in “College Hall.” During the 
Revolutionary War, the advance of 
British troops forced Congress to leave 
Philadelphia on two occasions. From 
December 20, 1776, to February 27, 
1777, Congress met in Baltimore in 
a house owned by Henry Fite. On 
September 27, 1777, it met at the 
Court House at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, and on September 30 moved 
to the York Court House, where it 
remained until June 27, 1778. It was 
not until 1781, when the Department 
of Foreign Affairs was established 
by the Continental Congress, that a 
building separate from those occupied 
by the Congress was used for foreign 
affairs. 


Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia 
Sept. 5, 1774—Oct. 26, 1774 

The first meeting place of the Con- 
tinental Congress was Carpenters’ Hall 
in Philadelphia.’ According to John 
Adams: 

“At ten the delegates all met at the 
City [or Smith’s] Tavern, and walked 


4Francis Wharton, ed., The Revolution- 
ary Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States (Washington, 1889), III, 
p. 288. 

5 The twelve buildings in which the Con- 
tinental Congress met during its lifetime are 
identified and discussed in a work by Robert 
Fortenbaugh entitled The Nine Capitals of 
the United States (York, Pa., 1948). 

6 Philadelphia was chosen as the meeting 
place because of its central location and 
accessibility and also because of its size and 
importance. In 1774 it had an estimated 
population of approximately 40,000, mak- 
ing it the second largest city in the British 
Empire. (Fortenbaugh, of. cit., p. 13.) 


to the Carpenters’ Hall, where they 
took a view of the room, and of the 
chamber where is an excellent library 
. . . . The general cry was, that this 
was a good room, and the question 
was put, whether we were satisfied 
with this room? and it passed in the 
affirmative.” ' 

The Journal entry briefly records 
that on Monday, September 5, 1774, 
“A number of the Delegates chosen 
and appointed by the Several Colon- 
ies and Provinces in North America 
to meet and hold a Congress at Phila- 
delphia assembled at the Carpenters’ 
PP «cer 2 

Carpenters’ Hall was built in 1770 
for the Carpenters’ Company of Phila- 
delphia—a society of master crafts- 
men patterned after the guilds of Eng- 
land. The two-story structure was lo- 
cated at the end of an alley, south 
from Chestnut Street, between Third 
and Fourth Streets. “The lower floor, 
consisting of one large room was oc- 
cupied by the Congress, and the rooms 
in the second story by committees.” ® 

Congress used Carpenters’ Hall as 
its meeting place only for the first 
session, from September 5, 1774, to 
October 26, 1774. It was in Carpen- 
ters’ Hall that the Congress first de- 
cided how the colonies should meet 
British threats to their freedom. Griev- 
ances were openly stated, and a po- 
licy of resistance to the British was 
agreed upon. 

On October 26, 1774, Congress dis- 
solved itself. However, it resolved that 
a Second Continental Congress should 
meet in Philadelphia on the “tenth of 
May next unless the redress of griev- 
ances, which we have desired, be ob- 
tained before that time.” ?° 

Carpenters’ Hall was used for vari- 
ous purposes after Congress moved 
elsewhere.'! During the Revolutionary 


7 Charles Francis Adams, ed., The Works 
of John Adams (Boston, 1850), vol. II, p. 
365. 

8 Journals, I, p. 13. 

® Gaillard Hunt, The Department of 
State of the United States; Its History and 
Functions (New Haven, 1914), p. 427. 

10 Journals, I, p. 102. 

11 The primary source for this paragraph 
was a pamphlet by the U.S. Department of 
the Interior National Park Service, entitled 
Carpenters’ Hall, Independence National 
Historical Park (Washington, 1967). 
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War, the lower floor was used as a 
hospital. Arms and equipment were 
stored in the basement. In 1790 the 
Secretary of War, Henry Knox, rented 
the ground floor. In 1791 it was used 
as the first Bank of the United States. 
Subsequently, it was rented by many 
organizations until 1856 when ‘the 
Carpenters’ Company decided to re- 
novate the building, “especial care to 
be taken to preserve, as much as pos- 
sible every feature in said Hall as it 
now exists indicative of its original 
finish.” '* It exists today as one of the 
historic sites in Independence National 
Historical Park in Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania State House 
(Independence Hall), Philadelphia 
Intermittingly from May 10, 1775, 
to March 1, 1781 

The Second Continental Congress 
convened in Philadelphia on May 10. 
1775. This time it met in the Penn- 
sylvania State House, or Independence 
Hall, as it is now called. It was in this 
building that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. The -Com- 
mittee of Secret Correspondence met 
here from its establishment in 1775 
until it was replaced by the Commit- 
tee for Foreign Affairs on April 17, 
1777, except for the brief time that 
Congress was in Baltimore. It was 
here, too, that the first diplomatic 
representative to the American Colo- 
nies, Conrad Alexandre Gérard of 
France presented his letter of cre- 
dence to Congress on August 6, 1778. 

The State House had been built 
for the provincial government, which 
for a half century previously had had 
no official building. Construction on 
the building began in 1732, and al- 
though the Assembly had met in the 
building as early as 1735, it was not 
completed until 1748. 

When completed, the building had 
a facade 107 feet in length connected 
by closed arcades, or piazzas, to wing 
buildings some 50 feet long. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the build- 
ing: 

“The main building had a decked 
gable roof, balustraded between the 
chimneys and surmounted by a cen- 


12 Ibid. [p. 10] 


24 


trally located cupola .. . . The first 
floor contained two chambers about 
40 feet square, separated by a spac- 
ious center hall about 20 feet wide... . 
The State House was not elegantly 
furnished. Chairs, tables, curtains, 
screens, and other items purchased 
for the building were never unduly 
expensive .... The building appears 
to have been heated originally by open 
fireplaces for which stoves were later 
substituted.” '* 

In 1750 the Assembly directed that 
a tower be erected to contain a stair- 
case and belfry. By 1753 the tower 
was completed and the State House 
bell (now called the Liberty Bell) was 
hung. This was the bell that was 
rung to announce the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence on 
July 8, 1776. 


There have been various altera- 


-ations of the State House through 


the years. When the British occupied 
Philadelphia in 1777-1778, they dam- 
aged the State House by converting 
the first floor into a barracks and mak- 
ing the second floor into a hospital 
for wounded American prisoners. The 
old steeple had rotted and become 
so weak that it was taken down in 
1781. A new one was built in 1828. 
Congress Hall was begun in 1787 
and finished in 1789. The City Hall 
building was begun in 1789 and fin- 
ished in 1791. These two halls formed 
part of the complex of which the 
State House was a part. From 1802 
until 1828 Charles Wilson Peale used 
the Assembly Room and second floor 
of the State House for a museum and 
portrait gallery. 

Beginning in 1828, there have been 
a series of restorations, continuing even 
at the present time. Since 1898 the 
State House has been a public shrine 
in Independence National Historical 
Park. 


Henry Fite’s House, Baltimore 
Dec. 20, 1776—Feb. 27, 1777 

In mid-December 1776 Congress de- 
cided to move to Baltimore to escape 
capture by the advancing British.’‘ 


18 Edward M. Riley, Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, Philadelphia, Pa., 
National Park Service Historical Handb>»ok 
Series No. 17 (Washington, 1954, revised 
1956), pp. 4-5. 

14 Journals, VI, p. 1027. 


It first met in Baltimore on December 
20, 1776, and remained just over two 
months, until February 27, 1777. 

The old Court House was offered 
to the Congress as a meeting place, 
but according to the diary of John 
Adams, it chose to meet “in the last 
house at the west end of Market 
Street, on the south side of the street; 
a long chamber with two fireplaces, 
two large closets and two doors.” 

The house belonged to Henry Fite, 
who rented it to the Congress for 
three months for 60 pounds. It was 
described as follows: 

“‘Congress Hall, as it was after- 
wards called was a spacious three-story 
and dormered attic brick building—10 
windows long, with 3 doors, and 5 
windows deep with a center door on 
the short side. It stood on the corner 
of Liberty and Baltimore Street, as 
Market Street is now named... . 
‘Congress Hall’ was destroyed by fire 
on September 4, 1860, but a bronze 
tablet marks the approximate site of 
the building.” ** 

The time in Baltimore was a trying 
one for the Congress. There were 
complaints that “the town was ex- 
ceedingly expensive, and exceedingly 
dirty, that at times members could 
make their way to the assembly hall 
only on horseback, through deep 
mud.” ** Throughout the session there 
was inadequate representation from 
the various colonies. However, it is 
worth noting that Samuel Adams had 
declared in the earlier part of the 
session, “We have done more im- 
portant business in three weeks than 
we had done, and I believe should 
have done, at Philadelphia, in six 
months.” '* The appointment of a 
committee of five to prepare a plan 
for obtaining foreign assistance was 
included in the business of the Con- 
gress, 

When conditions made it possible 
to return to Philadelphia, Congress 
resolved, on February 27, 1777, “that 
when Congress adjourns this even- 
ing, it be adjourned to meet at Phila- 


15 Fortenbaugh, of. cit., p. 22. 

16 Tbid., p. 23. 

17 Edmund Cody Burnett, The Continen- 
tal Congress (New York, 1941), p. 233. 

18 Tbid., p. 232. 
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delphia, on Wednesday next.” *® On 
March 4, 1777, Congress met again 
in Philadelphia at the State House. 


Court House, Lancaster 
Sept. 27, 1777 

By September 1777 the British were 
again approaching Philadelphia and 
threatening the safety of the Congress. 
On September 14 the Congress re- 
solved that if it “shall be obliged to 
remove from Philadelphia, Lancaster 
shall be the place at which they shall 
meet.” *° Further pressure by the Brit- 
ish finally forced the Congress to 
leave Philadelphia on September 18.7! 
To avoid the enemy, the delegates 
took a round-about way to Lancaster, 
generally arriving there September 
26.7? 

Congress held only one session in 
Lancaster, on September 27, 1777, in 
the Court House.2* The record of 
this session indicates that all of the 
business conducted on that day in 
Lancaster related to military mat- 
ters.7* At the end of the day, Congress 
resolved to adjourn to New York, 
across the Susquehanna River, “there 
to meet on Tuesday next, at 10 
o'clock.” *° 

The Lancaster Court House was 
built in 1739. Perhaps the best de- 
scription of the building was recorded 
by William Marshe in 1744: 

“It is a pretty large brick building 
two stories high. The ground room... 
is very spacious... . 

“Fronting the justices’ bench, and 
on each side of it, are several long 
steps or stairs... . This Court House 
is capable to contain above 800 per- 
sons without incommoding each other. 

“When we had surveyed this room 
we went up stairs into one overhead. 
This is a good room, and has a large 
chimney .... Adjoining to this room, 
is a smaller one.... 

“On the top of the Court House 


19 Journals, VII, p. 168. 

20 Journals, VIII, p. 742. 

21 Ibid., p. 754. 

22 Fortenbaugh, of. cit., p. 33. 

23 Most authorities assert that the meet- 
ing place was at the Court House; however, 
the documentary evidence is not conclusive 
on this point. 

24 Journals, VIII, p. 755. 

25 Ibid. 


is a kind of cupola. We ascended a 
ladder and got into it. From hence 
we had a complete view of the whole 
town, and the country several miles 
round, and likewise of part of the 
Susquehanna river at twelve miles 
distance.”** 

The Court House was destroyed by 
fire in June 1784. A new Court 
House was subsequently erected on 


the same site and was completed in 
1787. 


Court House, York 
Sept. 30, 1777—June 27, 1778 

After meeting one day at Lancaster, 
Congress moved to York so that the 
Susquehanna River would -be between 
it and the enemy. It was at York 
from September 30, 1777, until June 
27, 1778. While there, Congress met 
at the York County Court House. 

The Court House was erected in 
1754. Its cupola was like that on the 
Court House in Lancaster.?" There 
were subsequent additions to the 
building after it was first built. In 
1790 an adjoining office building was 
constructed. In 1792 a gallery was 
built in the court room, and in 1796 
the interior was completed as a for- 
mal court room. In 1814 two addition- 
al gables and a large clock tower 
were added. 

In 1838 construction on a new and 
larger Court House on a new site was 
begun, and the old Court House was 
demolished in 1841. The York Coun- 
ty Bicentennial Commission is pre- 
sently planning to reconstruct the old 
Court House in time for the 1977-78 
celebration of the 200th Anniversary 
of the meeting of the Congress in 
York. 

It was while the Congress was at 
York that it passed the Articles of 
Confederation, although they were 
not to become effective until ratified 
by the various states. It was also at 
York that a treaty of Alliance was 
signed on February 6, 1778, by the 


26 “Marshe’s Journal”, in William Henry 
Egle, ed., Notes and Queries, 3d Series, vol. 
I (Harrisburg, Pa., 1895), p. 277. 

27 Information for this and the following 
two paragraphs was provided by Landon 
Charles Reisinger, Historical Researcher for 
The Historical Society of York County, in 
a letter to Lee Burke, July 7, 1975. 


King of France. Three months later 
a committee of the Congress began 
to prepare instructions to American 
commissioners at foreign courts. 

Congress received word that the 
British army had evacuated Philadel- 
phia on June 18, 1778. On June 24 
it resolved that Congress adjourn on 
next Saturday, June 27, “from this 
place to meet at Philadelphia, on 
Thursday, the 2 day of July next.” ** 

When the members of Congress re- 
turned to Philadelphia, they found 
that the British had left the State 
House and many other buildings in 
a disgraceful condition, and there was 
mention of the Congress “shuffling 
from Meeting House to College 
Hall.” ** Josiah Bartlett, a delegate 
from New Hampshire, in a letter 
dated July 13, 1778, wrote: 

“The Congress meets in the Col- 
lege Hall, as the State House was left 
by the enemy in a most filthy and 
sordid situation, as were many of the 
public and private Buildings in the 
City. Some of the genteel Houses 
were used for Stables and Holes cut 
in the Parlor floors & their dung 
shoveled into the Cellars. The coun- 
try Northward of the City for several 
Miles is one common waste. The 
Houses burnt, the Fruit Trees & others 
cut down and carried off, fences car- 
ried away, Gardens and Orchards 
destroyed ... .” *° 

Because of the conditions at Phila- 
delphia, Congress had some difficulty 
reassembling. Although some mem- 
bers met on July 2 according to the 
adjournment, it was not until July 7 
that there was a quorum and business 
could be conducted in a normal man- 
ner. On December 1, 1778, the Con- 
gress extended its working hours, meet- 
ing at least two hours each evening 
until the present state of foreign af- 
fairs had been fully considered. 


28 Journals, XI, p. 641. 

29 “Letter from Henry Laurens to the 
President of South Carolina (Rawlins 
Lowndes)”, July 15, 1778, in Edmund C. 
Burnett, Letters of Members of the Conti- 
nental Congress, vol. III (Washington, 
1926), p. 333. 

3° Cited in Fortenbaugh, op. cit., p. 48. 
A shortened version of the letter is in Bur- 
nett, Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress, op. cit., pp. 328-329. 
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Wives in Lusaka Raise $15,000 to Benefit Crippled Children 
wr e Foreign Service wives may not be mentioned in per- 
> b formance evaluations any more, but that hasn’t put a 
damper on their volunteer efforts abroad. American Em- 
bassy wives in Lusaka organized a charity bazaar in July 
to benefit the Cheshire Home for Crippled Children. They 
raised a remarkable $15,000. 

An annual event sponsored by the various diplomatic 
missions in Lusaka, this year’s bazaar was held at the home 
of Ambassador Jean M. Wilkowski. 

Zambian Minister of Home Affairs Aaron Milner, shown 
above with Ambassador Wilkowski talking to some of the 
children, formally opened the occasion. 

A handsome share of the profits came from the ham- 
burger bar shown in the foreground at left. The booths 
shown below featured American-made wine, cheese, towels, 
and sheets and pillowcases, as well as local products con- 
tributed by Lusaka business firms. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY—Posing in front of a display at the Foreign Service 
Institute marking the 50th anniversary of the Basic Officers’ Course are, left to 
right, Director General Carol C. Laise, FSI Director Howard E. Sollenberger, Chair- 
person of the 120th Class Steering Committee Wendy Chamberlin, and FSO (Ret.) 
Cabot Coville, a graduate of the third class, the speaker. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Class Graduates 


In September 1925, 17 newly com- 
missioned Foreign Service officers com- 
pleted the first session of basic officer 
training at what was then known as 
the Foreign Service School. Fifty years 


later, this September 19th, the 120th 
Junior Officer Class completed the 
Basic Course for Foreign Service Offi- 
cers at the Foreign Service Institute. 

Director General Carol Laise con- 
tinued the time-honored tradition of 
announcing the assignment of posi- 
tions for the 19 FSO’s in the 120th 
Class, while retired FSO Cabot Co- 
ville, a graduate of the October 1926 
course at the Foreign Service School, 
added perspective to the ceremony, 
speaking on his early training and 
over two decades of service in Japan. 
China, the Philippines, London, Stock- 
holm, Halifax and the Department. 

Ambassador Laise, in her comments. 
noted that Mr. Coville had lent her 
important early encouragement, ad- 
vising her to “stick it out” during a 
difficult first assignment in London 
with UNRRA. 

“To the officers who have taken 
this (Basic) course over the years, it 
has marked a major turning point in 
their lives,” Course Coordinator Rich- 
ard Dols remarked. 

“Accordingly, memories of those 
first experiences in the Foreign Ser- 
vice remain vivid for a lifetime. . . 
For the more than 5,000 men and 
women who have gone this way, the 
Basic Officer Course has been the 
threshold to a career of both service 
and self-fulfillment.” 


120th Class member Wendy 
Chamberlin noted: “Many of us are 
direct beneficiaries of new programs 
such as rotational assignments, abol- 
ishment of cones at the junior level, 
new information systems for assign- 
ments and emphasis on diversity in 
recruitment. . . . The capability of 
the Department to absorb so many 
different people with their assorted 
talents and expectations is extraor- 
dinary.” 


Deadline for Next Year's 
OER's Moved Up to June I5 


The Department plans to convene 
the 1976 Selection Boards earlier next 
year—and has moved up the deadline 
for the submission of Foreign Service 
evaluation reports. 

The current rating period (1975-76 
rating year) will end May 15—instead 
of June 15—for all FSO’s, FSR’s. 
FSRU’s and FSSO’s 1-7. Evaluation 
reports must be forwarded to PER/ 
PCE/PE on or before July 1. 

The Department also reminded rat- 
ed, rating and reviewing officers that 
a statement of work requirements, 
goals and priorities must be formu- 
lated jointly by the rating and rated 
officers within the first 45 days of the 
rating period, which began June 16. 
and approved by the reviewing offi- 
cer. 

Statements for newly arrived rated 
or rating officers must be formulated 
within 45 days of their arrival at post. 


Applications for FSO Exam 
Are Due by October 31 


The annual Foreign Service written 
examination will be given on Decem- 
ber 6 in 250 cities across the United 
States and at diplomatic and consular 
posts abroad. 

The written examination is the first 
step in the competitive selection of 
new career Foreign Service officers 
for appointment in the Department 
and the U.S. Information Agency. 

There are no language or formal 
educational requirements. Applicants 
must be 21 years of age (or 20 if they 
have completed their junior years of 
college) and be U‘S. citizens. 

Candidates for the written examin- 
ation must apply by October 31. Ap- 
plications may be obtained by writing 
to the Board of Examiners of the For- 
eign Service, Room 7113, SA-15, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 

This year’s examination varies from 
the pattern of last year. All FSO can- 
didates will take the English Expres- 
sion and General Background sections, 
plus a single functional field examina- 
tion which contains questions relating 
to all four functional fields of the De- 
partment of State (administrative, 
consular, economic/commercial, and 
political). The examination for Infor- 
mation Officers will include English 
Expression, General Background, a 
functional field test in Information/ 
Culture, and a written essay. Depart- 
ment of State applicants will not write 
an essay at the time of the written 
examination but will be required to 
write one before the oral examination. 

Nearly 12,000 applicants took the 
written examination in December 
1974. About 1,750 passed. Of nearly 
1,200 persons who have been given 
oral examinations in 1975, about 425 
have passed. 

Candidates who are successful in 
both the written and oral examina- 
tions will be given medical examina- 
tions and a background investigation. 
Their files will then be reviewed by a 
Final Review Panel and the names of 
successful candidates will be placed 
on rank order registers from which 
offers of appointment will be made as 
the need arises. 

Successful candidates will be ap- 
pointed to classes 7 and 8. 

The Department and the U.S. In- 
formation Agency are continuing their 
efforts to recruit larger numbers of 
women and members of minority 
groups to serve as Foreign Service of- 
ficers or as Foreign Service Informa- 
tion officers. 

The examination announcement 
booklet has been mailed to all posts. 
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PM Director George S. Vest addresses the 121st Foreign Service Class 


Thirty-eight Are Sworn In as New Foreign Service Officers 


Thirty-eight members of the 121st 
Class of the Foreign Service were wel- 
comed to the Department by George 
S. Vest, Director of the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs, at a swear- 
ing-in ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on September 26. 

The junior officers represent 20 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Twenty-three have advanced degrees, 
including 20 M.A.’s, two Ph.D’s, and 
1 J.D. Eight have served abroad with 
the military; six have been Peace 
Corps Volunteers, and six have studied 
at foreign universities. The average 
age of the class is 26. 

Mr. Vest was introduced to the 
new class by Director General Carol 
C. Laise. Richard J. Dols, Coordina- 
tor of Junior Officer Training, intro- 
duced the senior guests. 

The 121st Class was sworn in by 
Hampton Davis, Assistant Chief of 
Protocol for Special Protocol Services. 

In his remarks, Mr. Vest said: 

“The Foreign Service has more 
scope, more diversity, than any career 
I know of. In addition to offering an 
opportunity to serve the country and 
to travel in various parts of the world. 
the Service offers great intellectual 
challenge and unbelievable diversity 
—with an opportunity to use new 
skills and new languages every few 
years. 

“The Foreign Service constantly of- 
fers new challenges and new responsi- 
bilities.” 

The speaker advised the class to 
make the most of their opportunities. 

“Learn how foreign policy is made.” 
he said. “Have patience. Don’t waste 
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a lot of time worrying about the pro- 
motion system, where you work or 
your salary—we didn’t come into the 
Service to make a fortune. As for the 
promotion system, over the long term, 
it is an honest system. Be on the look- 
out to seize the brass ring; do all you 
can to learn—and grab the oppor- 
tunity when it comes. Keep your sense 
of humor. Keep in mind the capacity 
for diversity. You have an opportu- 
nity to stimulate your assets and in- 
sights wherever you are.” 

Members of 121st Class: 

Frank R. Adams, Denise M. Bell. 
John W. Blaney, Bruce A. Brown 
Harold T. Burgess, James J. Carra- 
gher, Thomas L. Chittick, William E. 


Craft, Howard C. Davis, John R. 
Dawson. 

Robert W. Fitts, Leslie A. Gerson, 
Ronald E. Hagen, Susan A. Hagger- 
ty, John J. Hartley, II, Jerzy J. Haupt- 
mann, Allan G. Jury, Susan M. Kling, 
Joseph A. Limprecht, Alphonse Lopez. 

George N. Mauger, William C. Mc- 
Cahill, Robin McKeon, Jerry K. Mit- 
chell, James F. Moriarty, Joyce L. 
O’Keefe, Robert G. Paiva, David E. 
Randolph, Timothy M. Salvage, Adri- 
enne M. Stefan. 

Donald K. Steinberg, Barbara J. 
Sullivan, Theodore R. Tench, Janet 
L. Van Every, Daniel A. Vernon, 
Marc M. Wall, Deborah R. Wilen, 
Ernestine Wilson. 


Combined Federal Campaign Begins; Goal Is $275,000 


The Department’s Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign (CFC) was launched 
October 14 with a goal of $275,000. 

Last year the Department achieved 
114 percent of its goal to top all 
Cabinet agencies. 

The campaign combines into a 
single drive the solicitation efforts of 
the United Way of the National Cap- 
ital Area, the national health agencies 
and the international service agencies. 
It also helps meet the needs of more 
than 150 local, national and inter- 
national health, welfare and _ social 
service agencies. 

In urging Federal employees to 
support the campaign, President Ford 
wrote in a memorandum to the heads 
of Departments and agencies on Sep- 
tember 15: 

“Through the Combined Federal 


Campaign, Federal workers are of- 
fered a unique opportunity to help 
persons in our community, in our Na- 
tion and in overseas lands by one gift 
once a year. Their pledge can be ful- 
filled through voluntary payroll de- 
ductions.” 

Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll is serving as Campaign Chairman 
in the Department and the Foreign 
Service. He has designated Lawrence 
D. Russell, Acting Deputy Director of 
Personnel for Management, as Vice 
Chairman. 

Mary G. Ridgeway, PER/MGT/ 
PS, is CFC Campaign Coordinator. 
She is assisted by scores of area chair- 
men and volunteer keymen at home 
and abroad. 

The campaign will end December 9. 





World 


Population 
Dimensions 


By MARSHALL GREEN 


Ambassador Marshall Green, re- 
cently returned from Australia, has 
been designated by the Secretary as 
Coordinator of Population Affairs. 
Following are his observations on the 
world population problem as he takes 
on his new assignment. 


The World Population Conference 
in August of last year, followed by 
the World Food Conference in No- 
vember and the World Conference of 
International Women’s Year in Mexi- 
co City in July of this year, each at- 


tended by over 130 nations, have all 
been involved with aspects of popula- 
tion. Curtailment of population growth 
and success of development efforts are 
seen by more and more nations as 
two sides of the same coin. They are 
mutually reinforcing. They cannot be 
separated. 

Moreover, the developed world and 
the developing world are beginning 
to understand one another, to realize 
that we are all living together on a 
finite planet with limited resources 
and bounds. This was evidenced by 
the spirit of cooperation and search 
for common ground at the Seventh 
Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Population growth is probably the 
most fundamental, though the most 
overlooked, of problems. All countries 
are confronted to a greater or lesser 
degree with pollution, overcrowded 
cities, crime, narcotics, unemploy- 
ment—all problems which relate to 
population in one way or another. 

The poorer nations in many instan- 
ces are struggling for basic survival. 
Already, today, between 10 million and 
20 million people die each year from 
causes directly or indirectly related to 
undernourishment. World food re- 
serves are at their lowest in years. The 
world catch of edible fish peaked in 
1970 and has been falling ever since 


due to overfishing and pollution of 
spawning waters. Meanwhile, due to 
population growth, world food re- 
quirements increase each year by the 
equivalent of the combined wheat 
production of Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina. 

Population growth entails demands 
for more classrooms for millions of 
school-age children, more health ser- 
vices, more social security. The high 
percentage of young people causes a 
particularly heavy burden on the pro- 
ductive labor force and makes it all 
the more difficult for countries to 
realize their hopes for development 
and improved conditions of life for 
their people. 

Migration from rural to urban areas 
is causing congestion, creating slums, 
and requires massive additional out- 
lays. Enormous burdens are imposed 
on developing countries for sanitation, 
police, and other services. All too often 
we see how overcrowded cities around 
the world breed forces of violence 
which threaten society and nation. 
Problems within affect problems with- 
out, even international security. 

There is always the danger that the 
very complexity and vast dimensions 
of the world population crisis will 
cause people to turn away from the 
problem as being without solution. 
There is also the danger that our at- 
tention will so focus on day-to-day 
issues that inadequate heed will be 
given to population growth with its 


longer range implications. There has, 
nevertheless, been some recent en- 
couraging progress, not only in terms 
of changing world attitudes and in- 
creasing international cooperation, but 
also in terms of reducing growth rates 
in a number of countries which have 
tackled this problem frontally and vi- 
gorously. 

Recognition gives rise to hope, and 
hope to intensified desire for action. 
Of particular significance is the World 
Population Plan of Action emanating 
from the Bucharest Conference, which 
provides guidelines and impetus to 
nations and to regional and interna- 
tional organizations for accelerated 
endeavors. 

Special mention should also be made 
of Secretary Kissinger’s address to the 
Seventh Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Included 
in his wide-ranging recommendation 
for economic development, notably in 
the poorest nations, was a proposal to 
support efforts already under way, in- 
cluding those in cooperation with the 
World Health Organization, to de- 
velop and expand the integrated de- 
livery of basic health services at the 
community level, combining medical 
treatment, family planning, and nu- 
tritional information and using locally 
trained paramedical personnel. 

Increasingly, the stage is set for 
more effective action, but it is far 
from certain that adequate action will 
be taken in time. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR—Maestra Antonia Brico, who was in Washington 
to conduct the National Symphony Orchestra in a salute to International Women’s 
Year, also addressed the Committee on Arts and Humanities of the National Com- 
mission on the Observance of International Women’s Year. Shown at the table, 
from left, Rita Z. Johnston, Chairperson, Committee on the Arts and Humanities 
of the National Commission; Maestra Brico; Bernice Baer, Staff Officer for the 
Committee and Liaison Officer with the Secretariat of the National Commission; 
and members of the Committee: Muriel Berman, Alice Heyman, Jack Golodner, and 
Virginia Allan, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, State Department. 
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FS Wives Volunteer 
To Help Refugees 


More than 125 Foreign Service 
wives and other volunteers have spent 
the past five months quietly helping 
Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees 
resettle in the Washington area. 

Working long hours and without 
compensation, the volunteers have 
aided refugees and their sponsors to 
untangle the red tape surrounding 
Federal, state and local refugee pro- 
grams. They have also helped refugees 
find jobs, sponsors and housing, pro- 
vided transportation and briefed po- 
tential sponsoring groups on their ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. 

By the end of September they had 
located 54 sponsors, 146 jobs and 
housing for 20 families. 

In addition to other tasks, the vol- 
unteers have organized an information 
bank to answer queries on available 
Federal programs for refugees, social 
services, medical care, English lan- 
guage instruction and a host of other 
questions that continually plague ref- 
ugees and their sponsors. 

Organized as the Washington Area 
Refugee Committee (WARC), the 
group, which includes Foreign Service 
wives and officers, was formed in early 
May by local citizens. These citizens, 
concerned about the refugees’ plight, 
were interested in helping those from 
Cambodia and Viet-Nam get settled 
in the Washington area and become 
full and productive members of Amer- 
ican society. 

In its early days, the Committee 
found that while the major volunteer 
agencies were charged with moving 
the refugees out of the relocation 
camps, no organization was available 
in this area to assist, on a day-by-day 
basis, the sponsors and the refugees in 
the many problems facing any new 
resident, particularly those from an- 
other country. 

WARC decided to fill the gap. 

Incorporated in the District of Co- 
lumbia as a nonprofit organization, 
the Committee occupies office space 
donated by The Bureau of National 
Affairs, a private publishing group. 


Help with your donations 

Department employees at home 
and abroad who wish to help refu- 
gees in the long and often difficult 
process of resettlement should send 
donations to the Washington Area 
Refugee Committee, 1229—25th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. All donations are tax de- 
ductible. 
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VISITOR—Nancy Kissinger, left, visited 
the headquarters of the Washington Area 
Refugee Committee on Aug. 4 to advise 
Committee volunteers on ways in which 
they could increase their effectiveness in 
the settlement of refugees. With Mrs. 
Kissinger is WARC President Frances 
Bremer, wife of FSO L. Paul Bremer, Ill. 


Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania 
is Honorary Chairman and Frances 
Bremer, wife of FSO L. Paul Bremer, 
III, is President. 

One of the more interesting new 
programs developed by WARC is its 
“self-reliance savings program” for 
refugees. 

Refugees being resettled by WARC 
are being presented with established 
savings accounts, some of which run 
more than $2,500. 

The accounts have been made pos- 
sible by a program worked out by 
WARC in cooperation with two na- 
tional voluntary agencies, Travelers’ 
Aid International of New York and 
The Tolstoy Foundation, and is avail- 
able only to refugees who were han- 
dled by one of these two agencies at 
the resettlement camp. 

Government legislation provides 
volunteer organizations with $500 for 


each refugee resettled. Instead of re- 
taining a large portion of this amount 
for administrative expenses, the organ- 
izations set up a maximum amount 
($350 per person for refugees under 
Travelers’ Aid and $200 under Tol- 
stoy) in a savings account and turn 
the savings book over to the head of 
household on arrival in Washington. 

The account is in the refugee’s 
name and no strings are attached on 
how he or she uses the money. 

The idea behind the program, Mrs. 
Bremer said, is “to give each refugee 
family a ‘nest egg’ to help them get 
started in their new life. They can use 
the money now for clothes or rent or 
hopefully keep it for some future date 
when they might need a car or make 
a downpayment on a house.” 

“We will, of course, continue to ad- 
vise refugees on the financial aspects 
of living in America,” Mrs. Bremer 
continued, “but we feel this program 
will greatly aid those refugees who 
arrived in the U.S. with no funds and 
are having an extremely difficult time 
meeting everyday financial commit- 
ments.” 

WARC?’s basic problem now is a 
shortage of operating funds. 

Unlike the nine nationwide volun- 
tary agencies mentioned in last 
month’s NEWSLETTER, the Washing- 
ton Area Refugee Committee is not 
eligible for Federal funds to cover op- 
erating expenses and depends com- 
pletely on voluntary contributions. 

“The situation is getting a bit des- 
perate,” Mrs. Bremer said. “While 
the Committee is operated by volun- 
teers in donated space, it badly needs 
funds for routine items such as tele- 
phones, postage, printing and trans- 
portation.” 

“Judging by the number of refu- 
gees lined up in our office for infor- 
mation and help, we are obviously 
providing a vital service. It would be 
a shame for WARC to have to close 
its doors at a time when so many refu- 
gees need the assistance we have and 
can continue to provide.” 

She also urged any Foreign Service 
wives interested in volunteering their 
services to call Glen Privette at 


WARC, 462-6660. 


Sponsors Still Needed 


Employees who want to spon- 
sor Indochinese refugees, including 
former Foreign Service local em- 
ployees pictured in the August-Sep- 
tember NEWSLETTER, pp. 22-23. 
may obtain further information 
from Emil G. Lindahl, Coordina- 
tor of Ombudsmen, PER/PCE, 
Room 7327, Ext. 2258. 





A Four-Day Drama 
At Kuala Lumpur 


The following account was supplied 
by the Embassy at Kuala Lumpur. 


KUALA LUMPUR—Five so-called 
Japanese Red Army terrorists, five 
American Embassy and 45 other hos- 
tages on the ninth floor of the AIA 
Building drew attention of the world 
to a four-day drama here early in the 
week of August 4. 

More than 20 others in the Embas- 
sy, with little sleep for 80 hours, 
manned an improvised “task force.” 
They served from the crack of the first 
shot fired in the Consular area to the 
happy release of the last hostage, Con- 
sul Robert C. Stebbins, at the nearby 
Subang Airport. 

Chargé d’Affaires Robert S. Dillon 
marshalled his force on this late Mon- 
day morning when it became quickly 
evident that an undetermined number 
of hostages were being held by a group 
of terrorists. 

The terrorists established their cre- 
dentials early—firing weapons singly 
and in rapid bursts down the ninth 
floor hall from the Consulate, past the 
Royal Swedish Embassy, and into an 
office of the American International 
Assurance (AIA) Company. They hit 
one of the AIA building guards in the 
head. He was on the critical list for 
days. Miraculously there were no other 
casualties from these bursts of shoot- 
ing inside the building. 

An early flash message alerted the 
Department. Acting Chief Political 
Officer Alphonse F. La Porta (within 
two weeks of scheduled transfer) kept 
the reports flowing on the developing 
situation. He was later joined by re- 
placement W. Scott Butcher, who ar- 
rived in Kuala Lumpur during the 
siege in the Embassy. 

Chargé Dillon’s trouble shooter was 
Dawson Wilson, Counselor of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, who, with Donn Hea- 
ney, Commercial Officer; L. Richard 
(Dick) Jackson, Economics Officer; 
Stanley R. Ifshin, Edwin A. Brubaker 
and Paul V. Stack, Political Officers, 
and Secretary Susan L. Dashnaw, 
worked out a transient “task force” 
center and manned liaison posts in 
various parts of the 12-story building. 

The Embassy's Administrative 
Counselor, Robert A. Jackson, Region- 
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A masked terrorist forces Swedish Chargé Frederick Bergenstrahle and U.S. 
Consul Robert Stebbins, center, to join 15 hostages taken to Subang Airport. 


al Security Officer Wayne W. Algire, 
and Marine Security Guard Eric D. 
Boyd felt the fury of the terrorists 
early. Proceeding to the ninth floor 
to check on “some crackpot with a 
gun,” they stepped into the hall and 
quickly back out when the terrorists 
fired four quick shots thei: way. This 
was more than a “crackpot.” 

The switchboard on the 11th floor. 
with Doreen Sharifah Rahman at the 
controls, was soon in steady telephone 
contact with the chief of the terrorists 
two floors below. For the better part 
of the next three days Dick Jackson 
was the cool voice on our end of the 
line who relayed the messages to and 
from the terrorists. 

Regional Security Officer Algire and 
visiting Technical Security Officer 
Don Hackl of Hong Kong, with Ma- 
rine NCOIC Gy. Sgt. Juan Gonzales, 
Jr., stationed other Marines of the 
detachment, including Cpl. Calvin 
Harper, Cpl. Ronald H. Szura, Sgt. 
Joe R. Vallejo and Sgt. Rudy Lee 
Holcomb, to help seal off the ninth 
floor and provide security for the vital 
part of the Embassy which continued 
functioning during the crisis. 

Evacuation of the building hap- 
pened in various stages. First, most of 
the Embassy staff and others in the 
AIA building were removed. Then, to 
take the pressure off the limited Em- 


bassy telephone lines and to provide 
an information center for the scores 
of local and international calls (143 
overseas phone calls alone) , Counselor 
of Public Affairs Haynes R. Mahoney 
and Information Officer Reuben M. 
Monson, with Secretaries from the Po- 
litical Section Madeleine F. Jerzynski 
and Mary E. Raba, set up a working 
news center in the Embassy residence. 
William C. Dawson, Jr., USIS, was 
the third Embassy spokesman in the 
Information Center. 

Before the final evacuation of the 
AIA building, C&R Acting Chief Jo- 
seph M. Devlin and Jim Williams, 
who is on TDY with us from Vien- 
tiane in C&R, along with Officers Leo 
T. Janas (on TDY from Jakarta), 
James E. Schnarrs and David S. Cun- 
ningham, kept the message center open 
despite working in a space precarious- 
ly above the Consulate where the ter- 
rorists had threatened to use heavy 
explosives. 

Meanwhile, the terrorists permitted 
us to talk with Consul Stebbins long 
enough to establish that he and his 
three associates in the Consulate— 
Irene Leong, Molly Perera, and Bren- 
da Boudville—were well. The limited 
communication did not establish the 
presence of a fifth Embassy hostage, 
Chung Yoke Mooi, from B&F, who 
had been picked up by the terrorists 
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Secretaries Medeleine Jerzynski, second from left, and 
Mary Raba leave the AIA building with PAO Haynes Ma- 
honey to set up an information center. Behind them, 
Chargé Robert Dillon, left, and Commercial Officer Donn 
Heaney leave for the Malaysian Prime Minister’s office. 
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Freed at last, Consul Stebbins, center, and Gerald Lan- 
caster leave the exchange area. Below, Mrs. Stebbins greets 


Four hostages await their freedom at the airport, One 
hostage has just been released for the Japanese Red Army 


prisoner approaching the masked terrorist at right. 


as she innocently came through the 
ninth floor area while the terrorists 
were rounding up additional hostages. 
The Embassy was unaware of her de- 
tention until she was released. The 
roundup also netted Swedish Chargé 
d’Affairs Fredrik Bergenstahle and his 
secretary. The Swedish Embassy is 
next to the Consulate on the ninth 
floor. 

They were joined amidst the hos- 
tages by four other Americans, Ger- 
ald Lancaster of Global Engineering 
whose Australian wife and three sons 
(ages 8 to 11) were also captured: 
George Burton, representing the bro- 
kerage firm of Marmoor; and Susan 
Wong Chan of San Francisco and 
daughter Diana, who were visiting 
relatives in Kuala Lumpur. 

Although he was not aware of the 
direct threat, Consul Stebbins was 
specifically named by the terrorists as 
the first victim for shooting if their 
initial demands were not met. These 
included the freeing of seven Japa- 
nese Red Army prisoners in Japan. 
making an aircraft available to fly 
them to Malaysia, with the aircraft to 
continue on out of the country with 
the entire group of terrorists. Consul 
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her husband. 


Stebbins and his staff were reported 
by other hostages as being cool in a 
trying circumstance, helping to allay 
fears of other captives in the Consu- 
late. 

With Chargé Dillon sitting in as 
interested party, the “task force” was 
kept abreast around the clock of Ma- 
laysian and Japanese Government ne- 
gotiations which saw first a release 
of a token nine hostages (women and 
children), the selection of 15 hostages 
to travel by bus to the waiting Japa- 
nese aircraft, the release of the other 
hostages from the ninth floor of the 
AIA building, and the final exchange 
of five formerly imprisoned Japanese 
Red Army terrorists in Japan for the 
15 hostages in the airplane. Also in- 
volved in the exchange of hostages 
were four guarantors (two Malaysian 
and two Japanese Government offi- 
cials) who flew with the terrorists to 
Libya. 

Late in the fourth day (Thursday, 
August 7), the last of the hostages 
joined their families and Kuala Lum- 
pur, with much of the concerned 
world, breathed more comfortably 
again. 





SECRETARIAL TASK FORCE 


Report on Assignments of Secretaries 


Two Secretarial Task Force com- 
mittee reports are presented this 
month, as the seventh and eighth in 
a series. (The full report of the Task 
Force has been published and dis- 
tributed in limited numbers to admin- 
istrative offices in the Department and 
overseas, and interested secretaries and 
supervisors can see it in those offices.) 

The report of the Committee on 
Assignments is presented first. The 
Committee was chaired by Karl D. 
Ackerman. Members were Jessie M. 
Colson,. Margaret Cooney, Patricia 
Whitney, and Robert L. Brown. 


The Committee approached its in- 
quiries into this area of the secretarial 
profession on the premise that the 
Foreign Service and the Civil Service 
were so diverse in the assignment 
process that the systems should be 
discussed separately. However, some of 
the same considerations involved in 
both assignment systems appear to re- 
quire attention or remedial action. 
Indeed, the Committee believes that 
one aspect important to both assign- 
ment processes, personnel counseling, 
is so important to both systems as to 
require separate treatment in this re- 
port. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
ASSIGNMENT PROCESS 


Based on a review of the pertinent 
portions of the questionnaire sent to 
all Foreign Service secretaries indi- 
vidually and collectively, and after 
detailed consultation with the Per- 
sonnel office regarding the assignment 
process presently used, the committee 
concludes that there are no funda- 
mental flaws in the present assignment 
system which require drastic remedy. 

On direct questions regarding the as- 
signment process in the questionnaire. 
the committee noted these responses: 
“Want discussion of present assign- 
ment—No, 79%; Yes, 19%; Want 
discussion of next assignment—No, 
66%; Yes, 33%; Want discussion of 
last assignment—No. 93%; Yes, 7%; 
Feeling about current assignment— 
Proper, 50%; Overqualified—30% ; 
Underqualified, 5%; Could do cer- 
tain jobs now done by supervisor, 
14%.” 

These figures do not suggest a 


Utopian state of happiness on all as- 
signments, but they do_ indicate 
strong support for the existing sys- 
tem. Moreover, the figures tend to 
support the favorable view which the 
committee has taken of the care and 
effort that the Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel Assignments Branch attempts 
to give to the identification of each 
job and the selection of each secre- 
tary to fill it. The committee was 
especially impressed with the updated 
profile of the secretary, which is pre- 
pared at the time each name appears 
on the panel book for reassignment, 
approximately six to nine months in 
advance of the transfer date. This 
profile attempts to update all avail- 
able information in the file including 
the individual preferences and post 
limitations in a time frame which can 
influence the selection of the next 
assignment. 

In examining carefully those opin- 
ions expressed regarding dissatisfac- 
tion with the assignment process, the 
committee found many instances 
where the complaint related to at- 
tendant factors (e.g., interpersonal re- 
lationships, other working conditions) 
and consequently, fewer which chal- 
lenged the judgment of the assign- 
ment on it own merits. For those 
cases of claimed misassignment, it 
must be recognized that in making as- 
signments to nearly 300 foreign estab- 
lishments around the world, there are 
many factors relating to culture, cli- 
mate and other aspects of foreign en- 
vironment, the compatibility of which 
with a given individual cannot be 
determined in advance with certainty. 

The committee believes that the 
Foreign Service assignment process, 
by virtue of the close contact it main- 
tains with the Foreign Service and by 
having Foreign Service personnel as- 
signed as placement officers, does pos- 
sess a great body of information about 
individual posts and individual jobs 
to which assignments are being made, 
all of which should help insure the 
maintenance of a high compatibility 
ratio. But the committee feels that 
there are still areas where the com- 
munication between those making the 
assignments and the individual secre- 
taries can be greatly improved, both 
in the Department and in the field. 


Such effort is mandatory to achieve 
the highest possible degree of job 
satisfaction for the employee and, 
therefore, to insure consistent quality 
performance for the Department. 
The committee reckons it inevitable 
that misassignments will occur from 
time to time. When they do, regard- 
less of the reasons, it is in the interest 
of the individual and the Department 
to remedy the situation even at the 
cost of a direct transfer to another 
post. In fact, this is the ultimate so- 
lution reached in some cases at the 
present time. The committee believes, 
however, that a more systematic ap- 
proach to the disposition of genuine 
problem assignments can be made. 
In reviewing other aspects of For- 
eign Service secretarial assignments, 
the committee noted, both in the 
questionnaire and particularly in the 
responses of secretaries interviewed in- 
dividually and collectively, a great de- 
sire for expanded language training 
for secretarial personnel, particularly 
at the executive level. The committee 
has the impression from its inquiries 
that language training is granted be- 
grudgingly to secretaries for reasons 
of economy in some cases, and be- 
cause of personnel gaps which con- 
sequently occur as a result of the 
extra time required for the training. 
Without minimizing these problems, 
the committee believes that greater 
efforts toward expanded language 
training can and should be made. 
Although not an immediate ele- 
ment of the secretarial assignment 
process, the committee believes it is 
appropriate to comment on the ques- 
tion of career opportunities for secre- 
taries. The committee noted that to 
the question “Do you want a discus- 
sion of career opportunities?” the re- 
sponse was 69% affirmative and 30% 
negative. Moreover, in meetings with 
secretaries, including the general meet- 
ing held on November 25, it was 
obvious that many secretaries had 
upward mobility strongly in mind. 
The committee takes the view that 
the secretarial profession, like any 
other job category, must have a salary 
ceiling somewhere and that those who 
reach the ceiling cannot expect to go 
higher and still remain secretaries. As 
in many other job categories, many 
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secretaries proudly reach the apex of 
their career and have no desire to 
change career categories in order to 
reach higher salary levels or other 
job satisfaction. 

The problem which the Department 
faces is that a number of secretaries 
evidently feel they are or can be 
qualified for other types of work which 
would lead to higher job classification 
and higher salary, but are not being 
given an opportunity to make such 
job transitions. To the best of the 
committee’s knowledge, the Mustang 
Program represents the first vehicle 
developed for this purpose and it ap- 
plauds the Department’s initiative in 
this regard. However, the committee 
suspects that the numbers of secre- 
taries considered for training under 
the Mustang Program is below the 
total number of potential candidates 
in the secretarial group who could 
qualify for administrative assistance 
and ultimately, officer-level positions. 
More comment will be made on this 
point under “Counseling.” 

In summary, on the assignment of 
Foreign Service secretaries, the com- 
mittee finds no basis for sharp criti- 
cism or recommendations for major 
modifications. But more can be done 
and is so recommended to insure 
a better employee/management rela- 
tionship between the Department and 
the secretarial employee. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
ASSIGNMENT PROCESS 


It is important in understanding 
this process to establish at the outset 
the linkage between “assignment” to 
Civil Service positions and promotion: 
They go hand in hand. Whereas the 
Foreign Service secretary must be ex- 
pected to move at regular intervals 
and without relation to promotion, the 
Civil Service secretary expects and 
seeks to move, in most cases, when it 
will entail a promotion to do so. (The 
committee is aware that there are 
some “lateral” reassignments involving 
no promotion which may be moti- 
vated by a desire for a new type of 
work or environment, but still, in most 
instances, these moves are at the 
initiative of the employee.) 

The committee must frankly state 
that it encountered a strong current 
of dissatisfaction among Civil Service 
secretaries with a number of aspects 
of their assignments. Uppermost ap- 
peared to be the following: 


Lack of opportunity for 
advancement 


The question directed specifically to 
Civil Service secretaries “Are you kept 
aware of Civil Service vacancies?” 
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was answered emphatically “Never” 
by 80% of those polled and “Some- 
times” by 13%, leaving only 7% who 
answered “Usually” or “Always.” In 
personal conversations with secretaries, 
singly and in groups, the committee 
related this answer clearly to a feeling 
that individually, many secretaries feel 
forgotten when a certain time passes 
and they are not considered for an 
assignment or paneled to another 
position involving a promotion. 

The committee also notes that in 
answer to the question “If you are 
thinking of leaving, would you remain 
if better assignment were offered?” 
29% answered in the affirmative. At 
first glance, this does not appear to be 
particularly high, but it must be in- 
terpreted in the context that 47% of 
those answering the same question 
were not thinking of leaving. Perhaps 
more to the point, better assignments 
outweighed larger salaries by 29% to 
17% as the reason for remaining for 
those who were contemplating resig- 
nations. The committee will have 
more to say on this point under “Per- 
sonnel Counseling.” 


Underutilization on the job— 
lack of challenge 


Although this did not weigh as 
heavily as “lack of advancement op- 
portunities,” the committee believes 
this is a serious point of dissatisfaction 
in the Civil Service ranks. In the 
questionnaire polling secretaries about 
their feeling regarding their current 
assignment, 30% considered them- 
selves overqualified and another 13% 
felt they could do certain jobs present- 
ly being done by their supervisor. 
These combined come close to the 
50% who felt they were properly em- 
ployed. Another aspect of underutili- 
zation on the job relates to the ques- 
tion on the frequency of use of short- 
hand for those qualified. Forty-eight 
percent answered “Seldom” and 13% 
“Never,” which combined to a figure 
of 61%, which the committee finds 
arresting, if not surprising. 

The remarks which the committee 
made earlier regarding upward mo- 
bility of certain secretaries to higher- 
qualified positions and higher salary, 
certainly pertain to the Civil Service 
ranks as well. The committee heard 
many views of secretaries whose goal 
was to reach the top of the executive 
secretary ranks (and who felt that the 
salary ceilings for the top ranks should 
be elevated), but who wished, never- 
theless, to remain secretaries. How- 
ever, many secretaries with the ob- 
vious conviction that they possessed 
the potential to move to positions of 
greater responsibility if only they could 


be given the opportunity and training 
were also vocal. The committee holds 
strongly to the view that no effort on 
the part of the Department is too 
great to identify those within its ranks 
at the lowest levels who are capable of 
moving upward in the secretarial pro- 
fession, and moving from it to other 
functional positions with greater ca- 
reer advancement possibilities. 


PERSONNEL COUNSELING 


The committee uses this term in 
the broadest possible context of com- 
munication between the personnel 
system and the individual secretary 
regarding every aspect of her status 
with the Department of State. Be- 
cause this committee is dealing with 
assignments only, our remarks are con- 
fined to those aspects of counseling 
that pertain directly or indirectly to 
the assignment process. Nevertheless, 
the committee considers the impor- 
tance of this aspect of the secretarial 
profession to extend to the totality of 
the Task Force Report. 

The committee is tempted to make 
only one recommendation at the end 
of this committee report, dealing with 
the counseling function, because we 
believe virtually every problem which 
we have indentified in the assignment 
process is traceable to a failure of the 
counseling function to achieve an ef- 
fective dialogue with each secretarial 
employee. As it is, the committee will 
make a few other specific recommen- 
dations, but it holds the importance 
of the counseling problem to be para- 
mount. 

From its interviews and analysis of 
the questionnaire and from its deliber- 
ations, the committee is overwhelmed 
by the conclusion that the personnel 
system of the Department, to a greater 
degree in the Civil Service, but in the 
Foreign Service as well, is not suc- 
cessfully communicating with the 
secretarial profession in general. The 
committee says this without prejudice 
to the personnel who are carrying 
out the counseling functions because 
we believe it is more a failure of the 
system than of those who are operat- 
ing it. In more specific terms, the 
system is failing to inform; the system 
is failing to motivate; the system is 
failing to foster a realistic attitude on 
the part of many secretaries toward 
their profession and what promise it 
really holds for them. The system is 
not only failing to convey good news 
(of which there may be precious lit- 
tle); it is also failing to convey bad 
news which, nevertheless, should be 
clearly understood, whether it be with 
respect to lack of assignment oppor- 
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tunities in the Civil Service, or the 
reasons for shorter promotion lists in 
the Foreign Service. 

A look at some of the pertinent 
questions on the secretarial question- 
naire will support the thesis: “Are 
counseling services satisfactory?” — 
80%, “No”; 20%, “Yes”. “Are coun- 
seling services very good?”’—94%, 
“No”, 6%, “Yes”. “Do you ever see 
your personnel officer?”—“Never”, 
20% ; “Seldom”, 38% ; “Unaware one 
available”, 20%. “Are you kept aware 
of Civil Service vacancies?”’—“Nev- 
er’, 80%. “GS, are you notified that 
you are being considered when vacant 
positions are paneled?”—‘“Never”, 
51%; “Sometimes”, 31%. “GS, are 
you notified when you did not get the 
position?”—‘“Never”, 54%; “Some- 
times”, 28%. 

The foregoing are only illustrative 
of the strong body of opinion which 
the committee received directly from 
its contact with individual secretaries. 
The committee is well aware that 
some of the opinions expressed, per- 
haps even much, may be erroneously 
founded. In our view, however, what 
people think to be the case is just as 
important as if it were the case. Why 
do secretaries think that the system is 
failing them if it is not? The answer 
must surely lie in a breakdown of com- 
munication and for this reason, the 
committee believes the most inten- 
sive effort should be put forth at all 
levels to bring about a more personal 
and meaningful dialogue between the 
system and the individual employee. 

The committee, in its inquiries with 
those representing the two personnel 
systems in the Assignments Branch, 
was impressed with their industry and 
sincerity and their belief that they 
were communicating with the em- 
ployees insofar as they had the means 
to do so. Indeed, the committee fully 
realizes that the kinds of approaches 
it will recommend at the end of this 
report will require some added per- 
sonnel resources. More important, 
however, will be the acceptance of 
the principle that it is incumbent upon 
the organization to reach out to the 
employee. It is not enough to pub- 
lish personnel policy and practice, and 
then dismiss from further considera- 
tion those who will not take the time 
to read or ask questions. The com- 
mittee detected evidence of much 
misinformation, misunderstanding and 
confusion in the minds of employees 
about personnel policies and practices. 
To the degree that this misinformation 
is corrected, that the confusion is 
cleared up, that the true situation is 
understood, a more satisfied and more 
productive employee will emerge. 


At the risk of belaboring the point, 
the committee wishes to stress the role 
of frankness and candor in the com- 
munications process. Statements of 
those operating the assignments system 
at present, to the effect that many 
employees have an exaggerated sense 
of their own qualifications, are prob- 
ably correct. Undoubtedly, many em- 
ployees do apply for positions for 
which they are not and could not be 
qualified. In these circumstances, it is 
all the more important for the person- 
nel system to have the resources and 
to take the time to explain the quali- 
fication elements that are lacking and 
how they might be obtained, if, in- 
deed, they are possible to obtain. It 
may be more important at times to 
explain why prospects for upward 
movement are nil, rather than to leave 
a misimpression about possible up- 
ward mobility that will never take 
place. 

The committee realizes that some 
additional resources to accomplish an 
energetic new approach to individual 
counseling will be required. However, 
the committee firmly believes that re- 
sources which exist at the present time 
in the individual bureaus are not be- 
ing utilized in a counseling mode and 
could very well be, without extraor- 
dinary additional workload on the 
personnel concerned. We think what 
is called for is a change of style and 
approach in the personnel work which 
is being done. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Foreign Service assignment 
process 

@ The committee recommends that 
at the time secretaries’ names are listed 
on the panel book for reassignment, a 
check be taken immediately to deter- 
mine whether the Personnel Assign- 
ments Branch has heard from each 
secretary in a relatively recent time 
period regarding her next assignment. 
If not, a letter should go to the indi- 
vidual secretary soliciting her views 
and preferences regarding her next 
assignment. 

Although the committee accepts 
the principle that the telephone is one 
of the poorer tools for conducting 
business because it provides no written 
record, it believes it is an excellent 
tool for establishing rapport between 
the personnel assignment system and 
the individual secretary in terms of 
various problems and proposals for 
on-going assignments. The committee 
recognizes that a wholesale use of the 
telephone worldwide could present 
certain cost problems and it is not 
advocating that it be used capriciously. 


The committee does suggest that the 
telephone be used in those instances 
where snags have developed regarding 
the details of an assignment in 
order to further demonstrate that the 
individual’s assignment is a very per- 
sonal and human thing for which the 
Department has the utmost concern. 

@ The Department should go on 
record and publicize it as a matter of 
personnel policy that it is prepared 
to entertain requests for direct trans- 
fers where a secretary believes she has 
been misassigned. The policy might 
state that such requests would not be 
considered until an employee has been 
at post a reasonable period of time, 
e.g., six months and that no guarantees 
of a transfer can be made before the 
fact. The purpose of the policy, how- 
ever, would be to demonstrate the 
Department’s interest in the ongoing 
welfare of the employee and its will- 
ingness to consider the premise that a 
misassignment has been made. 

@ Either building on the existing 
Mustang Program mechanism or 
through a new vehicle entirely, the 
Department should institute a pro- 
gram throughout the Department and 
in all the Foreign Service posts abroad, 
designed to identify lower-ranking 


employees in all functional categories 
who are considered to possess poten- 


tial for higher-level responsibilities. 
This campaign should be continuous 
and systematic. Nominations should 
carry not only the identity and interest 
of the employee, but also, some evalu- 
ation on the part of the supervisory 
level concerning their view of the em- 
ployee’s potential apart from the em- 
ployee’s own. The nomination should 
be built into a screening process which 
should provide at some point in time 
an examination of the employee and 
an assessment of the possibilities for 
his training and reassignment into 
more responsible duties. Most of all, 
the application should remain active 
and the employee should know when 
some action would be taken on his ap- 
plication, even if that is not to take 
place until he returns to the United 
States. 

™ To improve personnel counseling 
in the Foreign Service for secretaries, 
the Department should do the follow- 
ing: 

. Organize an active network un- 
der the leadership of the Foreign 
Assignments Branch, working through 
appropriate officers at posts abroad, 
to step up the direct and personal 
communication with secretaries on 
every aspect of their careers. 

b. In the Department and in the 
field, encourage personal consultation 
for the purpose of informing em- 
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ployees about changed personnel 
policies, career opportunities, new pro- 
motion policies, and any other item 
which bears significantly on the em- 
ployee’s career. The use of written 
notices should be discouraged in favor 
of meetings to discuss personnel policy 
changes in detail. 

c. Personnel officers in the bureaus 
and in the posts abroad should be ad- 
vertised to all secretaries as their 
counselors in the first instance, to 
whom they should go with whatever 
problems or questions they may have, 
and in the case of Foreign Service 
secretaries in the Department, the 
bureau personnel can then draw upon 
the central system for further assistance 
as needed. In the posts abroad, the 
personnel officer may seek help from 
the administrative officer or other sen- 
ior Officers in the mission, or may also 
elect to seek assistance with the indi- 
vidual’s problem from the Department 
directly. Personnel officers in the De- 
partment and abroad should be kept 
well and continuously informed of all 
personnel aspects bearing on secre- 
taries in their organizations, whether 
it be training or policies which have 
been changed. Every effort should be 
made to equip them to carry out total 
counseling functions with the secre- 
tarial personnel in their organizations. 

d. Executive directors in the De- 


partment and administrative counse- 
lors and other administrative officers 
in the field should be apprised of the 
responsibility which the Department 
vests in them for administering an 
effective personnel counseling pro- 
gram in their area of jurisdiction. 
Their instructions should note the fact 
that effective communication is a 
primary objective and to that end, ev- 
ery effort should be made to personal- 
ize the contact between the secretary 
and the supervisor, with the executive 
and administrative officer playing the 
role of friendly broker if that is re- 
quired. The executive officers and ad- 
ministrative personnel should be re- 
minded of their management responsi- 
bility to take an interest in the work- 
ing environment and working relation- 
ships of secretarial personnel in vari- 
ous offices of their organization. They 
should be specifically reminded that it 
is not enough to wait until a problem 
is brought before them. 


Civil Service assignment 
process 


@ The committee recommends that 
the Department find some way of 
posting Civil Service vacancies. The 
committee is aware that this has been 
tried previously and found to be un- 
satisfactory, but the committee is con- 
vinced that a deep-seated suspicion 


Report on Private Industry and 


The report of the Committee on 
Private Industry and Technology fol- 
lows. Leamon R. Hunt chaired the 
committee. Members were Karl D. 
Ackerman, Robert L. Brown, Patricia 
A. Whitney, Robert Prosser, Wanda 
Wienchowski, and Joseph H. Mel- 


rose, Jr. 


This report is divided into two 
parts: the first deals with a compari- 
son of our own secretarial system to 
that of private industry; the second, 
with technological developments. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The section on private industry of 
the Committee on Private Industry 
and Technology undertook a survey 
of a number of organizations in the 
private sector both here in Washing- 
ton and in other areas on the eastern 
seaboard, particularly Boston. The 
purpose of the survey was to determine 
what common problems and solutions 
could be found when comparing the 
lot of the secretary at the Department 
of State and the lot of a similar sec- 
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retary in a private industry situation. 
If a common thread can be noted, it 
would certainly be that there are no 
major distinguishing features between 
the job at the Department and the job 
in the private sector. The majority of 
the concerns interviewed had similar 
problems and similar successes which 
we will summarize below. It is readily 
apparent that we share many experi- 
ences with our colleagues in the pri- 
vate sector. 


Recruitment 


It was generally found that the de- 
mand substantially exceeds the sup- 
ply of secretaries, especially at the 
level of training needed or desired. 
It was often felt that the standard 
secretarial schools are not producing 
the skilled individuals in the quantity 
they had in the past. Those inter- 
viewed also noted that they suffered 
the usual problem of having to hire 
some college graduates with limited 
secretarial skills. These employees un- 
derstandably aspire to non-secretarial 
positions and will likely resign as soon 


exists among secretaries regarding the 
Civil Service personnel system and 
how it operates and that this will not 
be uprooted until there is more open- 
ness. 

@ As a follow-on to the preceding 
recommendation, the Department 
should insure that in all cases, those 
whose names are listed on a panel 
and are not selected for the position, 
should be notified of the fact, pre- 
ferably in writing, and told who has 
been and, if possible, the reasons for 
their failure to be selected. Whether 
the responsibility for conveying this 
information is centralized or delegated 
to the bureaus, the central personnel 
system must take the responsibility 
for seeing that a follow-up is made in 
each case. 

@ The committee strongly recom- 
mends that the steps outlined to im- 
prove the counseling function in the 
Department for Foreign Service secre- 
taries be undertaken for the benefit of 
the Civil Service secretaries as well. 
The committee will not list the recom- 
mendations again, but urges the de- 
velopment of an effective network 
between the central system and the 
regional and functional bureaus to 
carry out a positive program of infor- 
mation, education, and continuing 
dialogue with secretaries of all grade 
levels. 


Technology 


as an opportunity develops. It was 
also noted by a majority of those in- 
terviewed that minority candidates, 
meeting the standards set by those 
firms interviewed in the private sec- 
tor, were difficult to find. 

In private industry the time-lag be- 
tween the initial interview and the 
date on which an employee could be 
brought on board was frequently less 
than three weeks, as compared to 
usually four months or more for the 
Department of State. Most inter- 
viewees stated that even a three-week 
time frame presented a serious prob- 
lem because they lost prospective em- 
ployees to other companies. Most con- 
cerns relied on the traditional sources 
of securing employees, such as employ- 
ment agencies, the newspapers and 
word of mouth. A number of these 
companies had undertaken part-time 
job programs for students in the hope 
that they could do a _ substantial 
amount of recruiting for full-time per- 
manent positions from within that 
group or pool of employees. 
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Finally, of some interest is the fact 
that many concerns are now accept- 
ing something in the order of 30 to 
35 words-per-minute typing speed and 
are no longer demanding shorthand 
in the degree that it was once re- 
quired. 


Training 

It was generally found that no for- 
mal or centralized training was pro- 
vided by the companies. One excep- 
tion to this would be very specific 
technical training courses, generally 
in the use of one particular machine 
or word-processing device. In most 
instances this training was provided 
by the organization providing the ma- 
chine, IBM for example. 


Salaries and benefits 


Most private concerns are reluctant 
to divulge their exact salary scales; 
however, ‘indications lead us to be- 
lieve that government salaries compare 
favorably with those in private indus- 
try. It was noted, however, that the 
highest paid Executive Secretary in 
large corporations may receive a sal- 
ary in the $20,000-$25,000 range. The 
salary scale or the salary grade of an 
individual secretary tends more often 
than not to be related to the grade 
or salary of the supervisor. 

Private concerns tend to be more 
responsive to the inflationary trends 
of recent years. Also, the private 
businessman tends to be more flexible 
in his ability to reward excellence in 
performance and the undertaking of 
additional responsibilities by his em- 
ployees through timely salary increases, 
bonuses, profit sharing and other de- 
vices. It is not uncommon for out- 
standing employees to receive salary 
and cost-of-living benefits during their 
first year of 20% or more. This flexi- 
bility is obviously not possible in 
government and would, therefore. 
make government service less attrac- 
tive to new employees. However, it 
was generally found that benefits, such 
as retirement benefits and health bene- 
fits, are not as good as those presently 
enjoyed by those working under the 
Civil Service system. The difference, 
however, is extremely fine and prob- 
ably does not compensate for the ad- 
vantages mentioned above in working 
for private concerns—i.e., the avail- 
ability of bonuses, as well as more 
reasonable, regular and _ responsive 


cost-of-living increases in salary or 
benefits, 


Promotions 


The organizations interviewed have 
no standardized competitive schedule 
or system for promotion. Most, how- 


ever, indicated a desire to implement 
such procedures. At least one firm 
indicated that they had gone to some- 
thing along the lines of “posting” va- 
cancies. This not only had positive 
effects on morale, but hopefully will 
insure that promising employees will 
have the opportunity to move upward 
in the company. As alluded to earlier, 
most promotions result from the pro- 
motion of the supervisor of the parti- 
cular secretary. This system of iden- 
tifying the secretary with her boss 
plus a relatively narrow pyramid of po- 
sitions at the top, makes promotion 
opportunities rare. 


Morale 


Morale and job satisfaction seem 
to be a problem in private industry 
for those employed in the secretarial 
field. The primary area of concern 
tends to be the fact that the job and 
the salary were too often tied to the 
supervisor without regard to the di- 
rect and immediate qualifications or 
ability of the individual secretary. The 
lack of a defined and operable pro- 
motion system also relates to the 
aforementioned problem. 

The attitude of supervisors toward 
secretaries appears to leave much to 
be desired. One company is indeed 
considering establishing a training 
course for supervisors covering their 
relationships with the secretarial and 
clerical staff. A number of individuals 
expressed the opinion that a cause of 
low morale was the fact that a num- 
ber of good secretaries were losing 
their skills by being either under- 
utilized or by the ineffective use of 
their skills. Shorthand has to be the 
classic example in this case. 

It was also noted that the inability 
of a secretary to move into other ca- 
reer areas within the same company 
created a feeling of stagnation which 
in turn leads to difficulties in main- 
taining an appropriate level of em- 
ployee morale. It was suggested that 
in some cases the ability to take short- 
hand might serve as a handicap rather 
than an asset. For example, it was felt 
that if an employee took shorthand 
she would be confined to secretarial 
work throughout her career, where 
by contrast, one with little or no abili- 
ty in the shorthand area might have 
a greater chance to move into ad- 
ministrative functions, thus perhaps 
increasing his or her opportunity for 
more rapid advancement. 

On the general subject of attrition, 
it could be said that the attrition rates 
in private industry may be higher 
than those experienced in government. 
In these private firms attrition runs 
at a rate of between 10 and 20% 


over the first four to five years. The 
usual causes given for attrition were 
pregnancy, the relocation of spouse, 
or the acceptance of a more attrac- 
tive position (usually for reasons of 
salary). 


Conclusion 


It can be noted from a brief re- 
view of the high points of our inter- 
view observations that the problems 
pinpointed as being areas of concern 
here in the Department are problems 
that are similar to those in the private 
sector. However, we must also recog- 
nize that in its mission and method 
of operation the Department of State 
is unique. Certainly there is no busi- 
ness with the worldwide coverage of 
the Department. Our security require- 
ments for hiring are among the most 
stringent and an operation whose only 
products are words tends to place 
somewhat more difficult requirements 
on its secretarial corps. Private enter- 
prise has found no panacea for secre- 
tarial problems and they continue to 
search for better methods and pro- 
cedures in all of these major areas of 
personnel administration. It seems to 
us that our best course of action is to 
continue to look within for solutions 
to these problems. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Although the focus of the Task 
Force effort on the secretarial profes- 
sion is and should be on the secretary 
as a person and how the Department 
of State treats her as a professional 
human being, the recent technological 
developments in the tools of the secre- 
tarial profession must not be over- 
looked. This committee approached 
the question of technology from two 
vantage points: (a) the state of the 
art and its impact on the secretarial 
profession as observed outside the De- 
partment of State; and (b) the cur- 
rent state of modernization within 
the Department and planning for the 
future. 


The state of the art and 
its impact on the 
secretarial profession 


Members of the committee visited 
a number of firms and exhibits deal- 
ing with the tools of the secretarial 
profession, and from these surveys 
concluded that there are two basic 
tools, manufactured under several 
different labels, which are making pro- 
found changes in secretaries’ work. 

The first is the “intelligent” type- 
writer, which is capable of storing, on 
magnetic tape or cards, a document 
and then typing it automatically as 
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many times as necessary. These ma- 
chines lend themselves to the high- 
speed retyping of documents which are 
to be revised more than once. The 
objective behind these typing ma- 
chines is the reduction of time involved 
in repetitive typing of the same ma- 
terial by automatic typing at speeds 
which the human fingers cannot pos- 
sibly attain. Changes in successive 
drafts may be inserted by the typist 
through spot intervention, but the un- 
changed portions are reproduced auto- 
matically, error-free, at speeds up to 
350 words per minute, depending 
upon the equipment. 

The second tool that is making a 
dramatic impact on secretarial work 
is really not new but is only now 
gaining widespread popularity. It is 
the dictating machine, which has come 
into its own as a result of a need to 
reduce the time involved in the pro- 
duction of the printed word and to 
increase the productivity of the secre- 
tary producing it. Electronic dictation 
has reached the stage of high flexi- 
bility through the use of: small cas- 
settes which can be taken anywhere, 
electronic systems that permit dicta- 
tion from an ordinary telephone booth 
into a central location where the dic- 
tation is transcribed, and a variety of 
of custom-made applications, all de- 
signed to save executive and secre- 
tarial time while producing a higher 
volume of written work. Members of 
the committee have taken pains to 
visit firms producing the latest in dic- 
tating equipment and have satisfied 
themselves that they know where the 
state of that art rests at the present 
time. (In essence, there are three 
front-line firms producing dictating 
equipment with various features which 
would fit a variety of requirements in 
the Department of State and in the 
field. ) 

The use of the two tools mentioned, 
particularly in tandem, has produced 
a new technique producing the printed 
word called “Word Processing.” In 
essence, it simply means a system of 
centralizing to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by means of electronic dictation 
one or more typists who transcribe, 
using magnetic storage typewriters. 
This type of “message center” re- 
ceives inputs from a large number of 
offices. In extreme application, this 
would mean that a building housing 
a thousand officers might have a cen- 
tral word processing unit to which, 
mandatorily, all typing over 10 pages 
would have to be dictated. In such 
an installation, there might be a num- 
ber of smaller and more readily ac- 
cessible centers to do the small typing 
jobs for a cluster of offices. These 
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smaller message centers would also 
be the loci for centralized filing for 
the same offices they serve and would 
perform a variety of other clerical 
chores. 

The change to this type of installa- 
tion from the standard one secretary 
working for one or more officers and 
situated outside their doors is obvious. 
The one full-blown word-processing 
center that members of the committee 
visited had produced a great reduc- 
tion of secretaries serving one or two 
people and, in turn, has brought 
about an entirely new format for the 
secretarial career. 

Typists starting in the main word- 
processing communication center can 
expect to progress from there to the 
small centers, and depending on their 
potential for executive and super- 
visory responsibility, they might as- 
pire to become the director of the 
smaller centers and, ultimately, the 
director of the large center itself. 
Other secretaries might advance 
through the small communications 
centers and then branch off into the 
traditional stenographer mode, which, 
it is recognized, will be maintained 
probably indefinitely for the top-level 
management officers of any given or- 
ganization. The number of steno- 
graphers that will be retained, how- 
ever, may be quite small, depending 
upon the size of the organization. It 
is also clear that the advent of elec- 
tronic dictation and automatic typ- 
ing equipment means the beginning 
of the end for manual shorthand taken 
face to face and then transcribed from 
written notes. This is the state of the 
art. 
The committee’s impression is that 
word processing is making considerable 
advances in the private sector in terms 
of the acquisition and use of the ma- 
chines mentioned, which inevitably 
brings about some degree of change 
in the mode of development of secre- 
taries as compared to the situation 
before the equipment was procured. 

The committee also has the impres- 
sion, however, that relatively few or- 
ganizations have adopted the extreme 
word-processing mode described above. 
The unfortunate resemblance in the- 
ory, if not in fact, of word-processing 
centers to old-fashioned “typing pools” 
will continue to produce resistance to 
movement toward this format. At the 
same time, insofar as the production 
of the printed word is concerned (dis- 
tinct from other functions which a 
secretary performs), it seems very 
clear that the high-speed production 
of repetitive typing is bound to lead 
to a lowering of the present require- 


ments for stenography and _ conse- 
quently, to a reorientation of secre- 
tarial functions. 

For example, in a standard office 
comprised of six officers and three 
secretaries, the typing output, using 
electronic dictation and magnetic 
typewriters, could probably be handled 
by one person, and all other chores 
such as telephone answering, recep- 
tionist duties, filing, etc., by another, 
with a net reduction of one. Obvious- 
ly, the factor of absence would have 
to be considered, but, on a pooling 
basis, the necessary flexibility could 
be achieved and a reduction in per- 
sonnel would still be possible. In sum- 
mary, there is no doubt in the com- 
mittee’s mind that this is where the 
real world is and that the advent of 
these electronic tools will inevitably 
bring about, gradually or otherwise, 
fundamental change in the secretarial 
support function. 


The state of the art in the 
Department of State and 
where it should be going 


The committee compiled an inven- 
tory of automatic typing equipment 
presently in use in the various bu- 
reaus of the Department of State. The 
fact that a variety of equipment, in 
terms of manufacturer, is in use was 
of no particular concern to the com- 
mittee. If, in fact, it represents a prob- 
ing for better quality, our committee 
applauds the effort and hopes it will 
continue. The committee has other 
conclusions, however, regarding this 
inventory: 

a. Some bureaus obviously have 
gone forward with this type of modern- 
ization, rather extensively in certain 
cases. Other bureaus appear to have 
made no move in this direction what- 
soever. Certainly it would seem that 
a uniform approach to the subject 
should be taken throughout the De- 
partment and, indeed, in our posts 
abroad. 

b. The number of electronic dic- 
tating systems in use is incredibly 
small. Perhaps this is not surprising 
because Department of State and For- 
eign Service personnel have a reputa- 
tion for scribbling on yellow pads. 
rather than dictating to secretaries, 
much less electronically. On the other 
hand, those in the business of produc- 
ing electronic dictating equipment are 
the first to state that their competi- 
tion is not another manufacturer, but 
rather the yellow pad and pencil. In 
any event, a major educational effort 
is required if the Department is go- 
ing to move its officers in the direction 





of dictating, which this committee 
firmly believes it must do. 

c. The committee cannot tell, but 
the Department should be able to find 
out, what the effects of the installation 
of this equipment have been to date. 
Have they resulted in secretarial sav- 
ings? How widespread is the training 
in use of the machines? Have any 
systematic programs been put into 
effect to change the working mode 
of those in the offices where the ma- 
chines have been placed? These and 
a great many other questions should 
be part of a broad survey to deter- 
mine where the Department stands 
with respect to modern equipment. 

As to where the state of the art 
of modern technology should be tak- 
ing the Department of State, the com- 
mittee would make these observations: 

1. A broad program to encourage 
the acquisition of magnetic typing 
equipment should be forcefully un- 
dertaken in the Department and in 
the field. The rental cost of these ma- 
chines is not great and the saving of 
a few secretarial positions, which most 
certainly should be possible, would 
more than offset the cost of the equip- 
ment. The Department should do this. 
not just to be modern, but because 
it makes sense considering the vast 
amount of repetitive typing which the 
Department produces. Country papers. 
National Security Decision Memoran- 
dums, and other policy documents are 
developed and painstakingly massaged 
draft after draft, until they are in a 
final state. This is precisely the kind 
of word production which modern 
equipment can turn out with incredi- 
ble savings in time. 

2. The Department suffers from a 
chronic problem in staffing secretarial 
positions, both in the Department and 
in its posts around the world. We have 
some attrition in the secretarial ranks 
and we share with other employers 
the difficulty of attracting well-quali- 
fied candidates willing to await the 
lengthy security clearance and ap- 
pointment process in preparation for 
assignment. In addition, some positions 
are necessarily vacant because of trans- 
fer, home leave, training, etc. (wom- 
en in motion). In short, these and 
other manage:nent problems strongly 
suggest that the Department has real 
difficulty in the staffing of existing sec- 
retarial positions. One solution which 
will improve this situation may well be 
greater productivity on the part of 
fewer secretaries. The committee is not 
stating in any way that machines are 
replacing people, but indeed these ma- 
chines should reduce the requirement 
in terms of the number of people. 

3. The committee does not see a 


basis for the Department of State or 
any of its embassies abroad to attempt 
to reach a total word-processing sys- 
tem in the immediate future. The 
committee does, however, see the clear 
potential for various modified ap- 
proaches to the word-processing con- 
cept, building around some generally 
sound time-saving ideas. For example. 
there is no reason why, with the exist- 
ence of call-director telephone systems 
every secretary should be answering 
some supervisor’s telephone. One per- 
son could very well answer the tele- 
phone for as many as 12 or 15 officers. 
Similarly, in adjoining sections in an 
embassy, the typing function, pure pro- 
duction of the printed word, could 
well be centralized in one or two peo- 
ple, leaving other chores to be han- 
dled by other secretaries. 

Admittedly, such changes mean re- 
cruitment and training of people for 
different kinds of functions and, cer- 
tainly, it will mean a decrease in re- 
cruitment of the number of fully qual- 
ified stenographers. If electronic dic- 
tating equipment becomes acceptable, 
the number of fully qualified stenogra- 
phers needed will be further reduced. 
It will be a long time before manual 
stenography is totally dead, and it may 
never be totally dead for the top brass 
who probably will continue to insist 
upon a more personalized relationship. 
At the same time, however, it makes 
no sense to recruit fully qualified sten- 
ographers and not use them. Unfortu- 
nately, the committee believes that this 
happens in too many cases already. It 


PORT-OF-SPAIN—Chargé d’Affaires a.i. 
Robert G. Rich, Jr., serves his secretary, 
Doris Wilmeth, at a recent farewell din- 
ner in her honor. 


makes more sense to encourage people 
to dictate on electronic equipment. 


Recommendations 


The committee recommends the fol- 
lowing to the Department: 

@ That a steering group, consisting 
perhaps of the executive directors of 
certain regional and functional bu- 
reaus, be organized under the chair- 
manship of the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration to coordinate a mod- 
ernization program in all areas of the 
Department for automatic typing 
equipment and dictating units. A prin- 
cipal function of the group would be 
the sharing and dissemination of the 
experiences of individual offices. The 
steering group’s activities should also 
extend to posts abroad. 

@ An intense educational campaign 
should be undertaken to induce offi- 
cers to use dictating equipment as soon 
as it is made available to them. This 
might also be a function to be over- 
seen by the steering group mentioned 
in the preceding recommendation. 

The private companies manufactur- 
ing dictating equipment have all in- 
dicated their willingness to make their 
training programs available to State 
Department officers. Presumably, this 
training could be available free of 
charge if equipment is procured. 

@ As each bureau begins to add sig- 
nificant equipment to its inventory, 
surveys should be undertaken to de- 
termine how present secretarial re- 
sources, in terms of skills, are deployed. 
For example, an office which moves 
totally into electronic dictation and has 
fully qualified manual stenographers, 
should be surveyed with a view to 
eventual transfer of these skills to other 
places where they are needed, and for 
replacements brought in to be trained 
in the use of electronic equipment 
rather than stenography. The results 
of these surveys should ultimately be- 
come inputs into the process of deter- 
mining the kinds and numbers of per- 
sonnel to be sought by the recruiting 
branch of the Department. 

The committee acknowledges that 
any abrupt movement toward an in- 
creased use of these technological de- 
velopments will create some problems 
for the secretarial profession as it pres- 
ently exists at the Department. There- 
fore, the committee strongly recom- 
mends that every effort be made to 
include secretaries in the actual plan- 
ning for use of technology and for sen- 
sitive handling of personnel and mo- 
rale issues that inevitably arise in such 
changes. The ultimate success of any 
such changes will depend very strong- 
ly on how well the Department han- 
dles these sensitive human problems. 
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Guide to 
Personnel 
Counseling 


The table at right lists the current 
career counselors for all personnel. 


Employees are encouraged to 
communicate with the appropriate 
counseling officer for advice and 
assistance in matters relating to 
career development, training, 
assignments and personnel actions. 
We suggest that you detach the 
table and save it for reference. 
Updated information will be published 
regularly in the NEWSLETTER. 


Civil Service and other personnel 
who are not subject to worldwide 
assignment are served by the Civil 
Service Counseling and Assignments 
Division (CA/CS), room 2421, ext. 
20485. The table shows your 
individual counselor. 


Foreign Service personnel who are 
subject to worldwide assignment are 
served by the Foreign Service 
Counseling and Assignments Division 
(CA/FS), room 2328, ext. 28312. 
The table shows your individual 
counselor. 
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For domestic personnel .. . 


In all grades 
or classes... 


In these offices ... 


S area, S/CPR, S/IG, 
PM, M/DG complex, 
M front office, L 


AF, ARA, EA, EUR, 
NEA, M/FSI, IGA 
INR, EB 


PA, SCA (including 
VO & PPT), 
A/SY, CU 


A, A/O, OPR complex, 
FADRC complex, OES, 
JC, IBC 


10, A/OC, O/ISO, 
A/OS, A/ALS, A/FBO, 
BF/FS, A/BF/OB, 
BF/OAG 


For worldwide personnel . 


With function 
or assignment 
Misc 


NEA/SCA/S/H/L, 
Diplomats-in- 
Residence, 

Senior Training, 
and Details 
EA/ARA/INR/CU/ 
M/USIA/ACDA/PM, 
Commerce 
EUR/AF/EB/10/ 
PA/Labor/SCl 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Chief, Jun. Off. 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Mustang Program 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 


C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 


In classes... 
FSO/R/RU FSS 


1&2 


Your counselor 
_ ar 


Mary Ruth Edwards 


June M. Grant 


Gertrude Wieckoski 


E. Mae Powell 


Ruth J. Hayden 


Your counselor 
Mass 


Robert Houghton 


Jack A. Sulser 


Francis Starrs 2809 
Joseph Yodzis 

Nancy Ostrander 
John Boyle 

W. Kennedy Cromwell 


2809 

2332A 
2417A 
2417A 


2809 
2809 
2332A 
2417A 
2417A 


Joseph Yodzis (A-M) 
D. Papendick (N-Z) 
Ann Campbell 

John Boyle 

W. Kennedy Cromwell 


2809 

2332A 
2417A 
2417A 


Dennis Papendick 
Ann Campbell 
John Boyle 
Arnold Isaacs 


David Dean 
Jesse Clear 
Daniel Welter 
Edward Stumpf 
Thomas Macklin 


2425 
2425 
2425 
2425 
2425 


2425 
2336 
2336 
2336 
26A11 


26A11 


Mary E. Swope 
Margaret Cooney 
Margaret McArdle 
Katherine M. White 
Joseph Paciorka 


Robert M. Feathers 


21417 


23438 
23333 
29764 
29776 


23438 
23439 
23332 
29765 
29776 


23439 
23332 
29765 
29776 


27691 
27691 
27691 
27691 
27691 


27691 
29526 
22054 
22054 


28136 
28137 


ai 





CITED—Ambassador to Sweden Robert Strausz-Hupé, who received the Women’s 
Action Organization’s Ricker Award, addresses the group at the award ceremony 
on Sept. 16. Listening attentively are, left to right, Dorothy Stansbury, WAO Vice 
President, State; Anne Arnes, WAO Vice President, AID; Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management Lawrence S. Eagleburger; Nancy Kincaid, WAO Vice President, USIA; 
and Annette Buckland, WAO President, AID, holding the award. 


WAO Honors Ambassador Strausz-Hupé 


Ambassador to Sweden Robert 
Strausz-Hupé was presented the 1975 
Marilla Marks Young Ricker Award 
by the Women’s Action Organization 
of State, AID and USIA at a cere- 
mony in the Thomas Jefferson Room 
on September 16. 

Ambassador Strausz-Hupé was cited 
for his diligent efforts in removing sex- 
discrimination barriers at the Ameri- 
can Club in Stockholm. 

Speakers at the presentation includ- 
ed Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
Director General of the Foreign Ser- 
vice Carol C. Laise, and WAO Presi- 
dent Annette Buckland, AID/PPC/ 
PB. 

In presenting the award Ms. Buck- 
land said: 

“The Women’s Action Organization 
is pleased to honor Ambassador 
Strausz-Hupé for his efforts to ensure 
equality of opportunity in working re- 
lationships at U.S. Missions overseas. 
This year—1975—International Wom- 
en’s Year, is particularly appropriate 
for our professional organization to 
recognize the important role that gov- 
ernment leaders can play to achieve 
the objectives of International Wom- 
en’s Year and the Women’s Action 
Organization to increase opportunities 
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for women to enjoy full participation 
in the foreign policy process.” 

The Women’s Action Organization 
is a voluntary, nonprofit association 
founded in 1970 to improve the ca- 
reer opportunities. and status of all 
categories of women employees in the 
U.S. foreign affairs agencies. Its 18- 
member board of directors is com- 
posed of both women and men For- 
eign Service and Civil Service career 
officers and staff members of the 
three agencies. 

In honoring Ambassador Strausz- 
Hupé, WAO pointed out that the 
American Club is an important meet- 
ing place for business and profession- 
al leaders in Stockholm. When it 
barred women, the Ambassador firm- 
ly indicated that it would not be con- 
sistent for male members of the Em- 
bassy staff to retain membership in 
an organization which discriminated 
against women. The Club then 
changed it policy. 

The Ricker Award is named for 
Marilla Marks Young Ricker, a prom- 
inent feminist and lawyer, who was 
the first woman to apply for a major 
U.S. foreign service post in 1897. She 
was turned down because she was a 
woman. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental person- 
nel assigned to other agencies may request 
copies of these or other issuances from the 
Distribution Section of PBR by telephoning 
extension 22536. Recently issued directives 
follow: 


Personnel 


The Precepts and Special Directives for 
all the 1975 Foreign Service Selection 
Boards, except the State/USIA Junior 
Foreign Service Officer Selection Board, 
have been published. (FAMC-702) 

The equal employment opportunity regu- 
lations include the latest revision of the 
Civil Service Commission’s Part 713 of 
the Federal Personnel Manual. (Uniform 
State/USIA TL: PER-405) 


General Services 


The International Air Transportation 
Fair Competitive Practices Act of 1974 
establishes as a real requirement that all 
Government-financed air travel be per- 
formed on American-flag carriers where 
such service is available. These revisions 
comply with the provisions of the Act and 
became effective July 17, 1975. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA Travel Regs. TL:GS- 
210) 

Some major changes have been made in 
the rates and standards set forth in the 
Travel Expenses Amendment as follows: 

U.S. per diem rates were raised and 
special actual subsistence localities identi- 
fied; mileage reimbursement rates for auto- 
mobiles were raised; maximum actual 
subsistence rates were raised for U.S. and 
Non-U.S. Areas, and certain changes were 
made in the calculation of per diem where 
travel includes lodgings in high rate lo- 
calities in the United States. These changes 
became effective May 19, 1975. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA Travel Regs. TL:GS- 
211) 

The maximum per diem rates for official 
travel have been changed for various lo- 
cations in Alaska, Hawaii, the Johnston 
Atoll, Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands. 
These rates were established by the De- 
partment of Defense Civilian Personnel Per 
Diem Bulletins. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA Travel Regs. TL:GS-212) 


Special Consular Services 


The mailing address to which U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service reports are sent was 
changed to the Quarantine Division, Bu- 
reau of Epidemiology, Center for Disease 
Control, Atlanta, Georgia 30333. (TL: 
CON-60) 


Need a D.C. Driver's Permit? 


A Foreign: Service couple whose 
D.C. driver’s permits had expired 
while they were overseas have passed 
this information for those who find 
themselves in a similar position upon 
return to the States. 

To apply for a new permit, take 
your Social Security card and your 
expired driver’s permit to Room 1018. 
D.C. Department of Motor Vehicles, 
301 C Street, N.W., where a new per- 
mit may be obtained. 
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Oldest FSO Marks 
l00th Birthday 


America’s oldest living Foreign Ser- 
vice officer, Augustin W. Ferrin, 
marked his 100th birthday on Sep- 
tember 3. 

Scores of friends and colleagues 
honored him at a birthday party at 
St. Barbara’s Memorial Nursing Home 
in Monongah, West Virginia, where 
he is a resident. 

The Department awarded him a 
special citation signed by Secretary 
Kissinger, It read: 

“In recognition: Augustin William 
Ferrin, on the occasion of his 100th 
birthday, is the oldest living American 
Foreign Service officer. He served his 
country with dedication from 1917 
until 1940. First with the Department 
of Commerce, he was a Trade Com- 
missioner in China, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Upon joining the Depart- 
ment of State in 1924 and upon en- 
actment of the Rogers Act that year, 
he became one of the first Foreign 
Service officers and served in Spain, 
Iran, Uruguay, and Washington, D.C.” 

The Department’s award was pre- 
sented to Mr. Ferrin by Greta Mike, 
President of St. Barbara’s Auxiliary. 

Mr. Ferrin also was presented a 
U.S. flag—which had been flown over 
the Capitol in Washington—by the 
Reverend Everett F. Briggs, President 
of the Board of Directors of St. Bar- 
bara’s Memorial Nursing Home. 

Birthday greetings came from many 
leaders—including Governor Arch A. 
Moore of West Virginia, Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph (D.-W.Va.), Senator 
Robert C. Byrd (D.-W.Va.), Con- 
gressman Robert H. Mollohan (D.-W. 
Va.), Mayor Ronnie J. Martin of 
Monongah, Marion County Commis- 
sioner Jess Borowski, and President 
Kingman Brewster of Yale University, 
Mr. Ferrin’s alma mater. 

Born in Little Valley, N.Y., in 1875, 
Mr. Ferrin graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity with a B.A. degree in Latin 
in 1897. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. For the next 19 years he en- 
gaged in newspaper and magazine 
work as an editor. 

In 1917 he was appointed a Trade 
Commissioner in the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. The following year he 
was assigned as Acting Commercial 
Attaché in Peking. Then came assign- 
ments as Trade Commissioner in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. From 1920 
to 1924 Mr. Ferrin served with the 
Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. 

He took the examination for the 
Consular Service in January 1924. 
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After passing the exam, he was ap- 
pointed a U.S. Consul of Class 7 on 
June 3, 1924. 

With the passage of the Rogers Act 
of 1924, which combined the Consu- 
lar Service with the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice into the new Foreign Service of 
the United States, Mr. Ferrin was ap- 
pointed a Foreign Service officer, Class 
8, on July 1, 1924. He thus became 
one of the Nation’s first Foreign Ser- 
vice officers. 

He later held assignments in Ma- 
drid, Tabriz, Tehran, Malaga, Monte- 
video and Washington. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1937, Mr. Ferrin was named 
a Secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
He retired from the Service in 1940 
at the age of 65. 

A bachelor, Mr. Ferrin, who is in 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY!—Greta Mike, President of St. Barbara’s Auxiliary, presents the 


Department's citation to Augustin W. Ferrin, America’s oldest living Foreign Service 
officer, who celebrated his 100th birthday Sept. 3. 


relatively good health, follows foreign 
affairs avidly. He watches TV and 
listens to radio news broadcasts by 
the hour. 


Veterans Day Will Move Back to 
November |! Beginning in 1978 


President Ford on September 20 
signed into law a bill which will re- 
turn the annual observance of Vet- 
erans Day from the fourth -Monday 
in October to its original date of No- 
vember 11, beginning in 1978. 

In signing the bill the President 
noted that the action “supports the 
expressed will of the overwhelming 
majority of our State Legislatures, all 
major veterans service organizations 
and many individuals.” 
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Commission Proposes 
Flexitime Experiments 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
has submitted a legislative proposal 
to permit a three-year test of flexible 
and compressed work schedules in 
Federal departments and agencies. 

Officials explained that the proposal 
would provide alternatives to the tra- 
ditional work schedule. It would not 
reduce the present 40-hour workweek 
for Federal employees. 

The experiments would determine 
what impact these schedules may have 
on such factors as efficiency of govern- 
ment operations, service to the public, 
mass transit facilities, and consump- 
tion of energy. 

They would also determine the effect 
on encouraging entrance into the labor 
force of “talented and skilled person- 
nel, full-time and part-time, who are 
unable to work standard hours,” offi- 
cials said. 

Under the flexible work schedule 
concept, or “Flexitime,” a “core time” 
would be established during which all 
employees must be on the job. 

An additional period of so-called 
“Flexitime” would also be established. 
During this latter period, the employ- 
ee may chose the additional hours he 
or she wishes to work to complete the 
40-hour workweek, within the limits 
established by the employing organi- 
zation. 

For example, a Flexitime program 
might allow an employee to vary the 
length of a day by working 9 hours 
one day and 7 hours the following 
day—as long as the total number of 
required hours is worked within the 
specified time limit. 

Officials said the proposed bill would 
also provide for “controlled experi- 
mentation” with compressed work 
schedules, such as the 4-day, 40-hour 
workweek. The bill contains a pro- 
vision that would allow the employing 
agency to except any employee from 
participating in the experiment if it 
would result in “personal hardship.” 

The proposal also contains a pro- 
vision which would insure that where 
an employee organization has exclu- 
sive recognition, the parties to the con- 
tract may negotiate the introduction 
of any experimental program in ac- 
cordance with Executive orders 
governing labor-management relations. 

No Federal agency will be required 
to participate in the program, the 
Commission said. Each agency will 
submit proposals to the Commission 
only for those groups of employees 
for whom the department or agency 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 
Program 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Systematic Management Analysis Course 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic and commercial training 

Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
(Overseas) 

Workshop on International 
Business/Commercial Activities 

Overseas Business/Marketing Seminar 


Political training 

Theories of International Relations 
Systematic Political Analysis 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Political-Military Affairs 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
Deputy Chief of Mission Seminar 
Chief of Section Seminar 





Junior officer training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Effective Writing 

Section II—GS-9 and below 
Vicore Reading Improvement 


Clerical training 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 


Human Relations and Secretarial 
Office Procedures 

Advanced Secretarial Practices 
and Procedures 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for foreign service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
(formerly Wives’ Seminar) 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 


Dec. Length of course 
1 3 weeks 


30 16 days 


— 3 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 


Correspondence Course 12months 


27 2 weeks 


6 weeks 


2 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 


By invitation 
By invitation 


514 days 
7% days 
7% days 


17 5 weeks 


13 21% weeks 
(121% hours) 
5 weeks 


(24 hours) 


be announced 


As applicants warrant 1 week 


(35 hours) 


17 


To be announced 


12 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


believes such a test would be appro- 
priate. 

At the end of the three-year test 
period the Commission would submit 
its findings and recommendations to 
the President. 

The Commission noted that an in- 
creasing number of organizations in 
Switzerland, West Germany and other 
countries in Western Europe have in- 


troduced flexible methods of schedul- 
ing work. It is estimated that in Swit- 
zerland 40 percent of the work force 
is under some form of flexible work 
schedule. 

More limited experimentation has 
begun in Canada and England, the 
Commission noted, and to a lesser ex- 
tent in the private sector of the U.S. 
economy. 
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Members Praise 
Family Workshop 


Recent Family Workshop seminars 
have attracted Foreign Service young 
people headed for college in the fall, 
junior officer wives bound for their 
first assignments abroad and seasoned 
diplomats and their families either re- 
turning to Washington or using home 
leave to catch up on what has been 
happening in the United States dur- 
ing their absence. 

The workshop for Foreign Service 
families offers the two-week seminar 
each month at the Foreign Service 
. Institute. Lectures, discussions and 
films examine the American scene, 
global interdependence and cross-cul- 
tural communication. Topics range 
from the arts in America to race rela- 
tions and women’s rights, from cul- 
tural adaptation to world population 
problems. Speakers come from uni- 
versities, private business, other 
governmental agencies and the De- 
partment. 

One participant told coordinators 
Joan Wilson and Barbara Hoganson 
that the “tea pouring and cookie push- 
ing” approach she had expected never 
materialized. Instead, “I was amazed 
at the caliber of guest speakers and 
their ability to encapsulate, so to 
speak, broad topics such as the Ameri- 
can economy and U.S. foreign policy. 
It really opened my eyes and made 
me aware of many areas which I had 
not formerly considered.” 

A Foreign Service Information offi- 
cer attended a recent Workshop with 
his wife during their home leave and 
reported on its conclusion that he 
would recommend the Workshop to 
any returning Foreign Service officer 
as “an excellent short cut for catching 
up with what is transpiring in Ameri- 
ca vis-a-vis some of the most burning 
social, economic and political issues, 
for discussing those matters with com- 
plete candor, and then for putting it 
all together.” 

Another course member, back from 
a Middle Eastern tour with her 
parents, felt that the seminar served 
to reacquaint her with the United 
States before she began her college 
studies. In evaluating the program she 
noted that: “As a daughter of a 
State Department official returning 
from abroad, this course has served 
to reintroduce me to American cul- 
ture, as well as to reinforce my ex- 
periences in foreign relations. I recom- 
mend this course to other students 
as an eyeopener about different areas 
of American life which we either take 
for granted or do not know.” 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


a language training 


Portuguese 
Spanish 


Family Workshop seminars are 
scheduled every month except De- 
cember. Interested students, depen- 
dents and employees of the foreign 
affairs community may call or write 
the Workshop for further information. 
(C/O Foreign Service Institute, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520, 235-8771.) 


Ten Employees Qualify for 
Language Commendation 


The following Foreign Service per- 
sonnel recently qualified for commen- 
dation for meeting the Department’s 
long-range objectives for language 
proficiency : 

Brunner, Margaret L. 
German 
French 
Castro, Emil 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Ely, Michael E. C. 
French 
Italian 
Garland, William A. 
French 
Portuguese 
Haubold, Elka C. 
German 
Spanish 
Herspring, Dale R. 
German 
Polish 
Swartz, David H. 
German 
Dutch 
Russian 
Watson, Douglas 
French 
Spanish 
Wilkinson, Theodore 
German 
Spanish 
French 
Winder, Joseph A. B. 
Spanish - 
German 
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Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
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20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


Scholarship Established in 
Memory of Rodger P. Davies 


The University of California, Berke- 
ley Foundation (formerly California 
Alumni Foundation) recently estab- 
lished a scholarship fund in memory 
of the late Ambassador Rodger P. Da- 
vies, a graduate of the University at 
Berkeley in 1942, who was killed when 
rioting Greek Cypriots attacked the 
U.S. Embassy in Nicosia on August 19. 
1974. (See NEWSLETTER, September 
1974.) 

The first $500 Rodger P. Davies 
Memorial Scholarships were awarded 
this summer to two outstanding Berke- 
ley graduate students in the field of 
international relations, Richard H. 
Adams, Jr. of Lancaster, Pa., and Ka- 
mal A. Beyoghlow of Beirut. They are 
currently working on their doctorates 
in political science. 

University officials and members of 
the Davies family hope to make the 
scholarship an on-going fund. The 
scholarships will be administered by 
the University of California, Berkeley 
Foundation. Tax deductible contribu- 
tions may be made to the University 
of California, Berkeley Foundation, 10 
North Gate Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 


Catalog of Reproductions 
Of Artworks Is Issued 


The Department has issued a spe- 
cial Bicentennial catalog of reproduc- 
tions of American paintings, prints 
and etchings of scenes and personali- 
ties in American history. 

The catalog lists 94 reproductions 
which can be ordered for display in 
overseas posts. 

Posts may order the paintings or 
prints through A/OPR/ST/P, which 
will air pouch as many orders as pos- 
sible. Orders too large for the pouch 
will be sent APO where available. 
Cost of the shipment will be charged 
to the post. 
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Agencies Act on Recommendations of 
Handicapped Dependents Study Group 


The Department, AID and USIA 
have reaftirmed their policy to do 
everything reasonably possible to pro- 
vide a normal career for all em- 
ployees—including those with handi- 
capped dependents. 

As part of an expanded program, 
the foreign affairs agencies are publi- 
cizing the regulations relating to as- 
sistance for the handicapped. They 
also are obtaining information on 
available facilities and are improving 
counseling to employees. 

These actions are in line with the 
recent recommendations of the Handi- 
capped Dependents Study Group. 
which was established by State, AID 
and USIA in cooperation with the 
American Foreign Service Association. 

The group studied the scope of as- 
sistance to employees with handi- 
capped dependents; the effectiveness 
of the assistance now being provided; 
and also determined the additional 
services that are required. 

Members found that communica- 
tions was the “key ingredient” to ob- 
taining assistance for handicapped 
dependents. They also reported that 
there was a lack of communication be- 
tween employees with handicapped 
dependents and the employee’s agency. 

“This is caused, on the one hand, 
by a lack of understanding and mis- 
interpretation of regulations govern- 
ing assistance to handicapped depen- 
dents by agency staff abroad,” the 
Study Group pointed out, “and, on 
the other hand, because employees 
with handicapped dependents tend to 
fear that their career might be jeopar- 
dized if it becomes common know- 
ledge that they have handicapped de- 
pendents.” 

The Chairman of the Study Group 
is Dr. Frank K. Johnson, of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical Services, 
M/MED, who has been designated 
Coordinator of the Handicapped De- 
pendents program. 

Other members of the Study Group 
are Sarah Moore, State; Beau Nalle, 
State; Clarence Pegues, State; Janel 
L. M. Henneke, AFSA; Robert Ra- 
czynski, USIA, and Gertrude Slifkin, 
AID. 

Employees are urged to see or write 
Dr. Johnson regarding “any general 
medical assistance” for handicapped 
dependents. They also are urged to 
share information with Dr. Johnson 
regarding medical and educational fa- 
cilities abroad—either those they have 
knowledge of or those they have used. 

In carrying out the Study Group’s 


recommendations, the Department re- 
cently revised the Personnel Officers 
Handbook and sent an “Update” 
(A-2107, March 24, 1975) to all over- 
seas posts. 

Also revised was 2 FAM 170 (De- 
veloping Posts Reports), which in- 
structs posts to include specific infor- 
mation on facilities for the handi- 
capped. In addition, 3 FAM 682.2-7 
now requires the posts to include in- 
formation on special facilities for the 
handicapped in the post’s Health and 
Medical Information Reports. 

In line with another Study Group 
recommendation, the foreign affairs 
agencies all continue to make prompt 
annual reviews of educational allow- 
ances for handicapped children—and 
the allowance will be promptly ad- 
justed. The last review was made dur- 
ing February-March of this year; the 
increase became effective in April. 

The Office of Medical Services will 
also carry out improved counseling 
programs. M/MED will maintain close 
contact with the National Information 
Center for the Handicapped (Closer 
Look), which can provide current in- 
formation on available facilities, espe- 
cially those in the United States. 

Material from Closer Look will be 
sent to all U.S. overseas posts six times 
a year. 


Regional Medical Officers and 
Nurses also have been asked to make 
a greater effort in locating and re- 
porting facilities for the handicapped. 

The Study Group recommended 
that the Department obtain authority 
to permit parents to make annual vi- 
sits to their handicapped dependents. 

Although the Department recom- 
mended such legislation in 1971, its 
submission to the Congress was not 
approved at that time. However, the 
proposal was recently referred to the 
Inter-Agency Committee on overseas 
allowances for U.S. employees, which 
is now studying the various benefits 
accorded personnel of all Federal 
agencies. 

Another Study Group recommen- 
dation called for the extension of edu- 
cational benefits for handicapped 
children under the age of four. 

After reviewing all the existing edu- 
cational and medical authorities, the 
foreign affairs agencies concluded that 
they did not have the authority to 
implement that recommendation. They 
pointed out that the law only permits 
educational benefits comparable to 
what is ordinarily provided by public 
schools in the United States. 

Employess who have questions on 
the handicapped assistance program 
or who want information on specific 
needs are encouraged to use the re- 
sources available in their agencies. 
officials said. 


@&A ON HELP FOR HANDICAPPED DEPENDENTS 


What regulations govern special al- 
lowances for handicapped dependents 
of employees serving at posts outside 
the United States? 

Sections 276.7 and 274.12c of the 
Standardized Regulations (Govern- 
ment Civilians, Foreign Areas) apply 
to educational allowances for handi- 
capped children. Section 276.7 de- 
scribes eligible children. Section 274. 
12c sets special education allowance 
rates for a child who deviates from 
the normal range in physical, mental, 
psychological, emotional or social 
characteristics to such an extent that 
he or she is unable to use ordinary 
school facilities or to study at any 
stated grade level. 


What is the maximum allowance pay- 
able? 

The maximum rate for a handi- 
capped child for “school at post,” in- 
cluding home study and tutoring, is 
$2,950. The rate for “school away 
from post” is $6,950. The rates were 
last revised in April 1975 and are re- 
viewed annually. 


No exceptions are made to these 
amounts. However, in a “school at 
post” situation, the following regula- 
tions also apply: Section 274.12a, 
which concerns supplementary instruc- 
tion (maximum $650 per child per 
school year) and Section 274.12e. 
which concerns nonrefundable one- 
time fees such as building, registration, 
matriculation or fees charged only cer- 
tain children per family. 


How are the special education allow- 
ance rates set? 

The handicapped child “at post” 
rate is calculated on the average costs 
of special classes and facilities for 
handicapped children provided in the 
public school systems of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area, including 
Washington, D.C., Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, 
and Arlington and Fairfax Counties in 
Virginia. Since these special classes 
and facilities are free to residents, costs 
are computed on what a school sys- 
tem charges an out-of-county student 
representing reimbursement to the 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


August 20, 1975 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974 require the Fed- 
eral Government to develop comprehensive affirmative 
action program plans for hiring, placement, and ad- 
vancement of handicapped individuals and disabled 
veterans. 


On July 23, 1974 I emphasized my strong support 
for the employment of handicapped individuals and 
asked for your support. Today I seek your support 
for the hiring, placement, and advancement of disabled 
veterans. Our Affirmative Action Program Plan for em- 
ployment of disabled veterans recognizes the Department's 
responsibility to provide greater employment opportuni- 
ties. Our challenge is to seek more qualified disabled 
veterans for employment and to assure greater acceptance 
for them to serve in positions where they can contribute 
and participate in assisting the Department to accomplish 


its mission. 


Let us not hesitate to provide employment for dis- 
abled veterans who have served their country in war and 
peace and are now willing to continue to serve in another 


capacity. 


Again, I ask you to join me in this worthy program 


which I personally endorse. 


hy 


county for its actual costs. When out- 
of-county students are not accepted, 
the available per capita costs for each 
program are used. 

The handicapped child “away” rate 
is calculated on the average costs of 
public boarding facilities for handi- 
capped children in the neighboring 
states of Delaware, Maryland, Virgin- 
ia and West Virginia. Again, when 
schools accept out-of-state students 
these costs are used, as they represent 
reimbursement to the State for its 
actual costs. However, in most instan- 
ces out-of-state students are not ac- 
cepted and thus available per capita 
costs are used. To this average cost a 
nominal transportation factor is added. 


Are educational alowances continued 
for a handicapped dependent if taught 
at home by a special tutor? If so what 
are the limitations on the amount to 
be paid tutors and/or supplies and 
materials? 

The regulations specifically include 
home study and tutoring in the “at 
post” rate (presently $2,950). 

There is no limitation on the per- 
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Me Minas 3 


Henry A. Kissinger 


centage of the allowance that may be 
used for tutoring as compared to in- 
structional supplies and materials. As 
for any education allowance, the limit 
for reimbursement for allowable ex- 


penses is the maximum rate estab- 
lished. 


Can an exception be made to permit 
the continuance of an educational al- 
lowance to a handicapped dependent 
over age 21? 

No. Education allowances at present 
cannot continue for children over age 
21. Beyond age 21 the handling of 
disability education/training usually 
shifts from public schools to other 
public agencies. The law and regula- 
tions limit education allowances not 
to exceed cost of obtaining educa- 
tional services as are ordinarily pro- 
vided without charge by the public 
schools in the United States. 


To what extent can the Department’s 
Office of Medical Services provide 
assistance to handicapped dependents 
overseas? 

The Office of Medical Services con- 


siders each request for assistance for 
a handicapped dependent on an indi- 
vidual basis. Each case is handled as 
a medical problem. The legislation 
governing the medical program is in- 
cluded in the Foreign Service Act of 
1946,'as amended, and in 3 FAM 680, 
the Uniform Regulations for State/ 
USIA/AID. M/MED will respond to 
each request from posts overseas either 
directly or through the Regional Medi- 
cal Officer or Foreign Service Nurse. 
(See 3 FAM 685, Medical Treatment. 
and 3 FAM 686, Medical Travel.) 

If the handicapping condition oc- 
curs or is recognized while abroad 
and the patient requires hospitaliza- 
tion because of it, the Office of Medi- 
cal Services can provide payment for 
hospitalization and some related fol- 
low-up care. If the condition is such 
that a full evaluation or proper man- 
agement cannot be given at post, the 
individual can be transported to the 
nearest adequate medical facility. If, 
in the judgment of the Office of 
Medical Services, the closest adequate 
medical facility is in the United States, 
the individual with the handicap may 
be medically evacuated to the U:S. 
A medical or non-medical attendant 
may be authorized. If the individual 
is a child, it is usually necessary for 
at least one parent to accompany the 
patient at USG expense to the nearest 
adequate medical facility. 


Can medical or financial assistance to 
handicapped dependents be provided 
in the U.S.? 

If a handicapping condition is ori- 
ginally diagnosed or occurs in the 
US., the legislation does not provide 
for any financial assistance except for 
an evaluation in the Department or, 
when necessary, consultation outside 
the Department for this evaluation 
of the problem for purposes of medical 
clearance action. If hospitalization is 
required for this evaluation, the Office 
of Medical Services will consider the 
case and provide whatever financial 
assistance is possible within the limita- 
tion of the statutes. 


Where may one write for further in- 
formation or interpretation of the ap- 
plicable regulations governing handi- 
capped dependents? 

Employees are encouraged to com- 
municate with the Post Adrninistra- 
tive/Executive or Personnel Officer 
for information on allowances and 
medical benefits. Further clarification, 
if required, may be solicited from the 
Department’s Office of Medical Ser- 
vices (M/DG) and the Allowances 
Staff (A/ALS). 
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Alcoholism Is a "Family Disease"—Il 


The following article is Part II of 
“A Guide for the Family of the Alco- 
holic” by Rev. Joseph L. Kellerman. 
Part I was published in last month’s 
NEWSLETTER. The article discusses the 
effects of alcoholism on the family 
and suggests specific rules of thumb, 
plus some do’s and don’t’s in dealing 
with the alcoholic. 

For further information, you may 
contact the Department of State Alco- 
hol Abuse Program, Washington, D.C. 
20520 (telephone AC 202 632-1843 
or 632-8804). 


Knowledge of the nature of alcohol- 
ism as an illness and the courage to 
live by this knowledge is essential if 
fear is not to replace love in marriage. 
Unfortunately, many families suffer 
repeatedly from drinking and its con- 
sequences, thinking this is required if 
they love the alcoholic. The tragic re- 
sult is that alcoholism is thereby per- 
petuated, and fear and resentment take 
over human emotions. That is 
why family members, especially the 
next of kin of the alcoholic, need help 
if the disease is to be arrested and re- 
covery initiated. Otherwise the entire 
family becomes ill emotionally. This 
condition is but another symptom of 
the progress of the disease. 

There are wives who need alcoholic 
husbands or husbands who need alco- 
holic wives to gratify their own neuro- 
sis. This may be true of parents, or 
brother and sister as well. The family 
must always take a close look to be 
certain this need does not exist. Mas- 
ochism is the need to suffer in order 
to find a sense of worth or values in 
life. It is all too often seen in wives 
and mothers of alcoholics who use an 
alcoholic in order to suffer. Some per- 
sons are sadistic and must have some- 
one available to punish. An alcoholic 
serves this purpose well. Others like 
to dominate and control other persons. 
Alcoholics provide a fit subject for 
exercising such control and dominance. 
If any of these three conditions exists, 
then the non-alcoholic may have a far 
more serious illness than alcoholism 
and this must be treated and arrested 
before it is possible for this person to 
do other than contribute to the prog- 
ress of alcoholism. 

In most instances a change in the 
family is necessary before a change in 
the alcoholic may be anticipated. The 
family always interacts with the alco- 
holic. The important thing is to learn 
which interactions are destructive and 
which might be creative and then have 
the courage to attempt a creative ap- 


proach. The change must begin with 
the non-alcoholic. The alcoholic will 
not seek help in recovery as long as 
the alcoholic needs are met within 
the family. 

A frequent mistake is to attempt to 
protect the alcoholic from alcohol by 
bending every effort to keep him away 
from the bottle and the bottle away 
from him. This cannot be achieved 
short of incarceration or commitment 
and even under these circumstances 
some manage to find alcohol. It is 
hard for the family to learn not to 
try to prevent the drinking, but any 
battle they win today over the bottle 
will be fought again tomorrow. Win- 
ning the war against the overall ill- 
ness is the objective. 

Motivating the alcoholic to have a 
desire to stop drinking and to accept 
help in this effort are far more effec- 
tive than trying to take the bottle 
away. 

In the process of recovery, it is not 
possible to expect that all compulsive 
action disappear overnight. The alco- 
holic may become as engrossed in his 
treatment and recovery as he was a 
short time ago in the drinking. This 
is especially true if he finds and ac- 
cepts Alcoholics Anonymous. The al- 
coholic husband or wife may now 
spend each evening with these re- 
covered alcoholics. 

The best bet against resentment in 
this area is for the spouse to join Al- 
Anon and attend open AA meetings. 


Begin with self 


The place to begin in helping an 
alcoholic recover is with self. Learn 
all you can. Put into practice, not 
just into words. This will be far more 
effective than anything you attempt 
to do for the alcoholic. 

In summation several rules of thumb 
may be observed: 

—Learn all the facts and put them 
to work in your own life. Don’t start 
with the alcoholic. 

—Attend AA meetings, Al-Anon 
meetings, and if possible go to a Men- 
tal Health Clinic Alcoholism Informa- 
tion Center or to a competent coun- 
selor or minister who has had experi- 
ence in this field. Go yourself, don’t 
send the alcoholic. 

—Remember you are emotionally 
involved. Changing your attitude and 
approach to the problem can speed 
up recovery. 

—Encourage all beneficial activities 
of the alcoholic and cooperate in mak- 
ing them possible. 


—Learn that love cannot exist with- 
out compassion, discipline and justice, 
and to accept it or give it without 
these qualities is to destroy it even- 
tually. 

It is easier to find a list of don’ts in 
dealing with alcoholics, for it is easier 
to understand why you fail than to 
know why you succeed. The following 
list is not inclusive, but it makes a 
good beginning: 

—Don’t allow the alcoholic to lie 
to you and accept it for the truth, for 
in so doing you encourage this proc- 
ess. The truth is often painful but 
get it. 

—Don’t let the alcoholic outsmart 
you, for this teaches him to avoid re- 
sponsibility and lose respect for you 
at the same time. 

—Don’t let the alcoholic exploit 
you or take advantage of you, for in 
so doing you become an accomplice 
in the evasion of responsibility. 

—Don’t lecture, moralize, scold, 
praise, blame, threaten, argue when 
drunk or sober, or pour out liquor. 
You may feel better but the situation 
will be worse. 

—Don’t accept promises, for this 
is just a method of postponing pain. 
In the same way don’t keep switching 
agreements. If an agreement is made, 
stick to it. 

—Don’t lose your temper and there- 
by destroy yourself and any possibili- 
ty of help. 

—Don’t allow your anxiety to com- 
pel you to do what the alcoholic must 
do for himself. 

—Don’t cover up or abort the con- 
sequences of drinking. This reduces 
the crisis but perpetuates the illness. 

—Don’t try to follow this as a rule 
book. It is simply a “guide” to be 
used with intelligence and evaluation. 
If at all possible, seek good profes- 
sional help. You need it as well as 
the alcoholic. 

—Above all, don’t put off facing 
the reality that alcoholism is a pro- 
gressive illness that gets increasingly 
worse as drinking continues. Start now 
to learn, to understand and to plan 
for recovery. To do nothing is the 
worst choice you can make. 


Remember, there is a weekly AlI- 
Anon meeting at the Main State 
Building—call x21843 or x28804 for 
time and place. If you are at post, 
your Alcohol and Drug Abuse Pro- 
gram Coordinator has information on 
alcoholism. Your visit to him will be 
confidential. Further information may 
be obtained by writing Al-Anon Fami- 
ly Group Headquarters, Inc., P.O. 
Box 182, Madison Square Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10010. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer traveled to the Middle East, 
August 20 to September 3. Mrs. Kiss- 
inger accompanied her husband. Tra- 
veling with the Secretary from his 
personal staff were Alvin P. Adams, 
Jr., Paul E. Barbian, M. Christine 
Vick, and Carol F. Ecklund. Also ac- 
companying the Secretary were Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs Joseph 
J. Sisco (P) ; Winston Lord, Director, 
Policy Planning Staff (S/P) ; Ambas- 
sador Robert Anderson of Press Rela- 
tions (S/PRS); Ronald E. Woods. 
Marie Campello; Russell LaMantia, 
Michelle Levering, Anda Lidums, 
Brunson McKinley, Rick Sherman, 
Marjorie Solits of the Secretarial Staff 
(S/S-S); and Warren Littrel of the 
Executive Office (S/S-EX). 

Secretary Kissinger attended the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
New York, September 5 and 6. Sup- 
porting staff from his immediate office 
were Mr. Barbian, James P. Covey 
and Jacquelyn Hill. Also traveling 
with the Secretary.were Under Secre- 
tary Sisco, Ambassador Anderson, and 
Janet Buechel, Karla Gebert, L. Craig 
Johnstone, Mr. LaMantia, Ms. 
Lidums, Peter Reams, and Susan Shea 
of S/S-S. 

On September 16 Secretary Kis- 
singer addressed the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Orlando, Flori- 
da. He then flew to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he addressed the Chamber of 
Commerce the following day. Mrs. 
Kissinger made the trip with her hus- 
band. Also traveling with the Secre- 
tary were Mr. Barbian, Ms. Vick (to 
Orlando), Karlene Knieps (to Cin- 
cinnati), and Ambassador Anderson. 

The Secretary was in New York, 
September 21-24, again to attend the 
United Nations General Assembly. He 
spoke before the Assembly on Sep- 
tember 22. Mrs. Kissinger accompan- 
ied her husband. From his personal 
staff were Mr. Adams, Jane Mossel- 
lem, Mr. Covey and Gahl L. Hodges. 
Also in New York were Under Secre- 
tary Sisco, Ambassador Anderson, and. 
from S/S-S, Ms. Buechel, Ms. Gebert, 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Reams, Ms. Shea, 
and Ints Silins. 

Bonnie M. Kuhr, formerly of S/S- 
S, and Suzanne S. McFarlane have 
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WARSAW—President Gerald R. Ford and Poland’s First Secretary, Edward Gierek, 
sign a joint statement in the building of the Polish Parliament (Sejm) during the 
President’s.visit on July 28. To the President's right is U.S. Ambassador to Poland 
Richard T. Davies and to the First Secretary’s left is Janusz Lewandowski, Director 
of Protocol, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Behind them are, left to right, Secretary 
Kissinger, Chairman of the Council of State Henryk Jablonski, Prime Minister Piotr 
Jaroszewicz, and Foreign Minister Stefan Olszowski. 


joined the immediate office of the 
Secretary (S). 

Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll (D) traveled to Paris, Helsinki. 
Oslo, Stockholm, Budapest, Sofia and 
Vienna, September 1-21. Mr. Ingersoll 
was accompanied by Robert W. 
Duemling and Jacklyn Cahill of his 
personal staff. 

Wilma Strawberry, formerly of S/P, 
and Judith A. Walter, who is the De- 
partment’s White House Fellow for 
1975-76, are new members of the 
Office of the Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs (P). 

Charles A. Kiselyak has assumed 
the duties as Legislative Adviser in 
the Office of the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management (M). 

Treava Whitted, formerly of S/P. 
Russell LaMantia, and Ints Silins are 
new to the staff of S/S-S. 

Robert A. Fearey, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 
Combating Terrorism (S/CCT), ad- 
dressed the University of Virginia 


School of Law on International Ter- 
rorism, September 11. Mr. Feary 
spoke on the same subject to the Air 
War College in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, September 18. 

The September 29 issue of US 
News and World Report carried an 
interview with Mr. Feary on terror- 
ism. 

Peter S. Perenyi is a new member 
of the staff of S/PRS. 

Sherman E. Euler and Walker W. 
Smith have joined the staff of the 
Coordinator for Humanitarian Affairs 
(D/HA). Archie Lang is the acting 
Executive Director of D/HA. 

Glenn G. Mabray of the Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Equal Employment Opportunity (M/ 
EEO), traveled to New York and 
New England with the Department’s 
recruiting teams in connection with 
special minority and women recruiting 
efforts in those areas. 

Rafael L. Marin, M/EEO, traveled 
to Florida and Puerto Rico in con- 





nection with special recruiting efforts 
for Hispanic Americans. 

Betty Thomas has recently joined 
the Office of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Equal Employment Op- 
portunity (M/EEO). 

Alexander Akalovsky has joined the 
Office of Management Operations 
(M/MO) as Bicentennial Coordina- 
tor for Management. Arthur C. Bau- 
man has assumed the duties of Man- 
ageinent Analyst in M/MO. 


Administration 


William H. Armor, formerly a Re- 
gional Security Supervisor, has as- 
sume2d the duties of Assistant Direc- 
tor for Personnel Security and In- 
vestigations in the Office of Security 
(SY). 

Newly appointed Security Officers 
in the Investigations Division are 
Christina A. Wolf and William L. 
Adams, assigned to the Miami Field 
Office; Thomas F. O’Reilly and Ed- 
win J. Wood, assigned to the Boston 
Field Office; Richard M. Gannon and 
Roger L. Brown, assigned to the Los 
Angeles Field Office; and Mark G. 
Sucher, Nanette A. Krieger, Robert 
M. Jenkins and Dennis G. Ravens- 
croft, assigned to the Washington 
Field Office. 

Newly appointed Technical Securi- 
ty Officers assigned to Washington 
are Glen W. Habenicht, II, and How- 
ard Gordon, III. 


RETIRES—Upon her retirement after 33 
years of service, E. Alice Sullivan was 
honored at a party tendered by friends 
in the Office of Security. James Missl- 
beck, Assistant Director, SY, presents a 
gift from colleagues. 


Other new SY appointments include 
those of Cheryl A. Hunt, secretary. 
assigned to SY/E; Emily Amaro, ty- 
pist, assigned to SY/EX; Mary D. 
Rokey, typist, assigned to the Wash- 


NEW OFFICERS—The U.S. Diplomatic Courier Association elected new officers et 
its 12th annual convention at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington on Aug. 23. 
They are, left to right, Lee Beal, Vice President; Nat Bellocchi, President; Louis 
Hebert, Treasurer; and Jack Grover, Historian and Special Projects Officer. Tom 
Massingill, not shown, was elected Secretary. 


ington Field Office; Carol A. Mc- 
Cracken, typist, assigned to SY/I/ 
PSB; Kathryn Beverly, typist, assigned 
to SY/EX/RSB; and Helen Mc- 
Adams, typist, assigned to SY/I/PVB. 

Other personnel changes in SY: 
Michael J. Woods and Peter E. Ber- 
gin, Security Officers, were assigned 
to the Washington Field Office fol- 
lowing their return from Peking; 
Marguerite W. Dwyer, formerly a 
secretary at Frankfurt, was assigned 
to SY/P&T; Karla Johnson, secretary, 
SY/I/PSB, resigned to move to Cali- 
fornia; Gordon E. Harvey, Security 
Officer, assumed the duties of Chief. 
Special Assignments Staff; Maury F. 
Efros and Burley P. Fuselier, Jr., Se- 
curity Officers resigned to return to 
school, Charles L. Pruitt, assigned to 
the Washington Field Office follow- 
ing his return from Lima; Wayne L. 
Combs, formerly RSO, Lisbon, as- 
signed to the Washington Field Of- 
fice; and Elizabeth M. Jung, secre- 
tary, transferring from EA/EX to SY/ 
EX/RSB. 

Summer and part-time employees 
leaving SY to return to school were 
Cynthia A. Jones, Patrice M. Fitz- 
gerald, Celeste A. Schramm, Carol A. 
Haberlin, Richard D. Bagnall, Cynthia 
A. Gossom, Susan E. Bower, Katherine 
T. Zink, Sandy R. Wasserstein, Ra- 
mona J. Burks and Melody J. Coile. 

John C. Whitridge, III, Chief of 
the Diplomatic Mail and Pouch 
Branch, Office of Communications 
(OC/P), attended National Postal 
Forum IX, held in Washington, D.C., 
September 7-10. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers William D. Hylton, Willie John- 
son, Douglas P. Rabie, Richard S. 
Hartman and John L. Watson at- 
tended from two to four weeks of 
training in the installation or main- 
tenance of communications equipment 
at military and manufacturer’s train- 
ing centers. 

Communications and _ Records 
Officer Harriet L. Seiberling and 
Diplomatic Couriers Thomas E. Cu- 
sack and Jacque D. Kinkade attended 
the Foreign Service Institute’s six- 
week Administrative Operations 
Course. 

New employees reporting for duty 
in OC are Rudolph R. Garcia and 
Alan W. McCurry, OC/P and Doug- 
las P. Rabie and Andrew L. Claish, 
OC/PE. 

Beverly W. Rosa and Paula E. 
Gibbs transferred to OC/P from BF 
and M/MED, respectively. 

Wilbert E. Backhaus, a new em- 
ployee reported to OC/PE for con- 
sultation en route to New Delhi. 

Foreign Service employees tranfer- 
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ring from overseas to OC include As- 
bury E. Mills, London to OC/PE; 
Edith F. Casey, Lagos to OC/EX; 
and Edward L. Dorset, Bonn to OC/ 
PE. 

Adrienne M. Stefan, summer em- 
ployee in OC for the past three sum- 
mers, accepted an appointment to the 
Foreign Service and joined the Sep- 
tember junior officer class. 

A Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS) contingent of 10 staff and con- 
tract translators and bilingual typists. 
reinforced by four USIA translators, 
put in 159 manhours over Labor Day 
weekend when it was decided that 
the Secretary’s address, read by UN 
Ambassador Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
at the Special Session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, on Labor Day should 
be distributed in French and Spanish 
as soon after delivery as possible 
OPR/LS personnel on the task force, 
headed by Division Chief Theodore 
H. Leon, included Renee Mahler, 
Jorge Perez and Pierre Pollin. 

OPR/LS verbatim reporters Wy]- 
ma James and Alvin Mills reported 
the Secretary’s speech before the 
Southern Governors Conference, at 
Disney World, while Carl Eubank and 
Wendell Thiers traveled to Cincinnati 
to cover the Secretary’s activities in 
that city. 


Jose A. DeSeabra of OPR/LS spent 
the week of September 8 in the Azores, 
at the request of EUR/RPM, inter- 
preting for a NATO-CCMS meet- 
ing on geothermal energy. Two other 
OPR/LS interpreters, Helen Kaps 
(French) and Harry Obst (German) 
were dispatched on very short notice 
to Redstone Arsenal, in Huntsville. 
Alabama, that same week to assist a 
highly technical three-power meeting 
(U.S., France and Germany) at the 
Army Missile Command. 

OPR/LS provided interpreting ser- 
vices for the 25-nation, four-language 
Coal Mine Safety and Research Con- 
ference in the Department’s Main 
Conference Room the week of Sep- 
tember 22. Donald Barnes, Chief of 
the OPR/LS Interpreting Branch, 
headed a crew of 11 contract and 
staff interpreters. Staff interpreters in- 
cluded Peter Afanasenko, Ms. Kaps, 
Gisela Marcuse and Mr. Obst. 

Lawrence Burrell and Cyril Murom- 
cew, OPR/LS Russian specialists, left 
for Geneva on September 18 to bolster 
the SALT contingent for the duration 
of the sessions of the Standing Con- 
sultative Committee. 

OPR/LS was sorry to lose one of 
its translators, Sandra Disner, who re- 
signed to accompany her husband to 
a new job in California. 


African Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Mulcahy participated in the An- 
glo-American Parliamentary Confer- 
ence at. Tides Inn, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 12-16. He also addressed the For- 
eign Affairs Executive Seminar at a 
luncheon on September 18. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
J. Blake spoke before the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces on Sep- 
tember 10 concerning “U.S. Policy 
Toward the Nations of Southern 
Africa.” 

Reed J. Fendrick, AF Staff Assist- 
ant, delivered three speeches during 
August and September. The first, en- 
titled “The Facts of Apartheid,” was 
given before the African Area Studies 
class at the Foreign Service Institute 
on August 19; the second was a pub- 
lic briefing to a group of George 
Washington University freshmen on 
August 29; and the third, “Diplomat- 
ic Trouble Spots in the World,” was 
delivered before the Kiwanis Club of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, on September 
23. 

The responsibility for Angola has 
been transferred from the Office of 
Southern African Affairs to the Office 
of Central African Affairs. Edward F. 
Fugit is the Country Officer. 


YAOUNDE—Ambassador to Cameroon C. Robert Moore, who retired in August, poses with members of the American staff 
in front of the Embassy. He is sitting on the African stool presented to him as a farewell gift. 
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Daniel F. Waterman is no longer 
with the Office of East African Af- 
fairs. He has been transferred to the 
American Embassy in Tanzania as 
Economic/Commercial Officer. 

Ambassadors recently here on con- 
sultation included: Melvin L. Man- 
full, Liberia; Michael A. Samuels, Si- 
erra Leone; and Shirley Temple 
Black, Ghana. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Negotiations on Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reduction in Europe 
(MBFR) resumed in Vienna on Sep- 
tember 22 after a two-month recess. 
The U.S. Delegation is led by Am- 
bassador Stanley Resor. Robert M. 
Behr will continue as ACDA Repre- 
sentative on the delegation. 

The peaceful nuclear explosions ne- 
gotiations between the United States 
and Soviet governments have again 
resumed in Moscow. Deputy Assistant 
Director Dr. Robert Buchheim is the 
ACDA member of the delegation. 
Julia Krenzel and Debra Ciancio are 
serving as secretaries to the delegation. 

The second regular session of the 
year of the Standing Consultative 
Commission (SCC) began in Geneva 
September 22. The SCC is a joint 
U.S./Soviet body established under 
the provisions of the SALT I accords, 


responsible for various tasks related 
to implementation. Sidney N. Gray- 
beal is the U.S. Commissioner. He is 
assisted by Lt. Col. Frank P. DeSi- 
mone and James Milner; Barbara 
Givens and Katherine Glazer are sec- 
retaires to the U.S. component. 

Thomas D. Davies, Assistant Direc- 
tor of ACDA for Nuclear Weapons 
and Advanced Technology, addressed 
the Air War College, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, September 17, on “Nu- 
clear Proliferation.” 

Dr. Roger F. Pajak, Military and 
Economic Affairs Bureau, delivered a 
paper on “Soviet Arms Aid Diploma- 
cy in the Middle East” at the Nation- 
al Conference of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies, held on October 9 in Atlanta. 

Audrey F. Edmonds has retired 
from Federal service. For the past 
eight years she was the ACDA Li- 
brarian. Diane Ferguson has been se- 
lected as the new ACDA Librarian. 

Peter J. Lynn, a career Foreign Ser- 
vice officer, has been detailed to 
ACDA to work on SALT matters in 
IR/REG following a tour of duty in 
the Office of Soviet Union Affairs, 
State Department. 

Thomas F. Barthelemy has been ap- 
pointed Deputy for Overseas Activi- 
ties, Office of Public Affairs. He has 
most recently served as Executive Di- 
rector, Board for International Broad- 
casting, and earlier was Special Assist- 


«pe ages 


SAVINGS BOND CAMPAIGN—Vice President Nelson A. Rockefeller, right, presents 
the Treasury Department's Liberty Bell Award and a Minute Man flag to T. R. Martin, 
Special Assistant, U.S. Section, International Boundary and Water Commission, 
which attained 81% employee participation in the recent U.S. Savings Bond cam- 
paign and ranked among the top 10 Federal agencies. The ceremony honoring 21 
Federal agencies was held in the Old Executive Office Building on Sept. 10. Mr. 
Martin represented Commissioner J. F. Friedkin, agency head. 
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ant to the Director for Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs, State Department. 

Edward J. Cvetan will head the 
ACDA Communication and Informa- 
tion Center. His assignment before 
coming to ACDA was as Chief of 
Communications, American Embassy, 
New Delhi. 

Frederick Heinrich has left the Of- 
fice of Public Affairs to accept a teach- 
ing position at Hyde School in Bath, 
Maine. 

Col. Russell B. Ives is retiring from 
the Air Force. He was assigned to 
ACDA in 1973 as a Systems Analyst in 
the Operations Analysis Division 
(PAB/OA). Lt. Robert S. Brent, also 
a PAB/OA staff member, is resigning 
from the Navy to work on a Ph.D. at 
the Kennedy School of Government 
at Harvard. 


Director General's Office 


Jack Button, Deputy Director of 
Personnel for Policy, Classification and 
Evaluation (PER/PCE) since Jan- 
uary, 1974, has departed for an as- 
signment in Tokyo as Economic Coun- 
selor. 

Nicholas Veliotes, most recently 
DCM at Tel Aviv, is the new Special 
Assistant to the Director General for 
Employee-Management Relations. 

Dan Thal, formerly in the Admin- 
istrative Counseling Branch and the 
NEA Assignments Branch, has re- 
placed Andrew Winter as Special As- 
sistant to the Director of Personnel. 
Mr. Winter is now in the Adminis- 
trative office at the USUN, New 
York. 

Samuel E. Fry, Jr., has replaced 
Barrington King as Chief of the 
Training and Liaison Staff. Mr. King 
has been assigned as DCM at Tel 
Aviv. 

Howard McGowan, formerly the 
General Services Officer in Rio de 
Janeiro, has joined the NEA Assign- 
ments Branch as a Placement Officer. 

Jack Sulser, previously International 
Relations Officer at Frankfurt, has 
joined the Senior Officer Branch as a 
Counselor replacing Calvin Berlin. 
who has transferred to the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. 

A number of Foreign Service offi- 
cers recently joined the Board of Ex- 
aminers (BEX) as Deputy Examiners. 

Theresa A. Healy, a recent Nation- 
al War College graduate, succeeded 
FSO Robert B. Hill as chairperson of 
the economic/commercial panel. Mr. 
Hill is now Diplomat-in-Residence at 
Bowdoin College. 

Carl Taylor, most recently assigned 
as a Congressional intern in the office 
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of Senator Richard C. Clark (D- 
Iowa), replaced Elaine D. Smith. 
now with EUR/SE. 

Richard Faulk joined BEX upon 
completion of his assignment as Ad- 
ministrative Officer in Abu Dhabi. 
He succeeded Elaine B. Schunter, who 
has assumed the duties of Registrar/ 
Administrative Officer for BEX. 

Merle Arp, whose most recent as- 
signment was Consular Officer in 
Manila, has replaced Richard Har- 
rington. Mr. Harrington is currently 
on LWOP with the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 

James Leader succeeded Alan 
Thompson upon completion of his 
assignment as Sri Lanka Desk Officer. 
Mr. Thompson is now assigned to 
EUR/EE. 

New USIA Deputy Examiners are 
Robin Berrington, last assigned to 
Tokyo, who replaced Leon Lederer, 
now assigned to USIA/IEU, and John 
McCarthy, formerly with IWE/USIA 
who replaced N. Marbury Efimenco 
who retired. 

During the last week of September 
and the first week of October, BEX 
deputy examiners, representatives of 
M/EEO and other FSO’s visited col- 
lege campuses throughout the U.S. to 
acquaint placement officers, faculty 
and students with the Department’s 
personnel needs. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
spoke on “Dynamics of U.S. Policy 


in the Far East: Impact of Internal 
U.S. Pressures” at the Federal Bar 
Association’s Annual Convention in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on September 10. 

On September 18, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William H. Gleysteen, Jr., 
addressed the East Asian Regional 
Group of the Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar at the Foreign Service 
Club on general matters pertaining to 
East Asia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond attended the 1975 Con- 
ference on Asia at the Far East-Amer- 
ican Council in New York on Septem- 
ber 8. On September 15 and 16 he 
participated in the 5th Annual U‘S.- 
New Zealand Economic Consultations 
in the Department. 

Oscar V. Armstrong, Director of the 
Office for People’s Republic of China 
Affairs (EA/PRCM), escorted a Con- 
gressional Delegation headed by Rep- 
resentative John B. Anderson (R.-III.) 
to the PRC, August 17-19. The 
itinerary included Peking, Kweilin 
Kunming, Sian, and Shanghai. 

Mr. Armstrong and Peter G. Smith, 
Political Officer, EA/PRCM, partici- 
pated in a briefing for a group from 
Duke University, headed by Governor 
Terry Sanford of North Carolina, that 
planned to visit the PRC. 

J. Stapleton Roy, Deputy Director 
of EA/PRCM, briefed a World Af- 
fairs delegation at the Council on For- 
eign Relations in New York, Septem- 
ber 3 and 4, on the current state of 
U.S.-PRC relations. The delegation 
will visit the PRC in October. Mr. 
Roy also spoke on U.S.-PRC relations 
at the Foreign Affairs Executive Sem- 


inar of the Foreign Service Institute 
on September 17. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy, briefed mem- 
bers of the Georgia Trade Mission, 
headed by Georgia Governor George 
Busbee, on political and economic de- 
velopments in East Asia. The briefing 
took place on September 4 in the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Geber traveled to Seattle, Port- 
land, and Boise to brief the Governors 
of Washington and Oregon, the Gov- 
ernor and Lt. Governor of Idaho, and 
state business leaders participating in 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Trade 
Mission’s five-country trip to East 
Asia, which began September 17. 

Burton Levin, Director of the Office 
of Republic of China Affairs (EA/ 
ROC), visited Taiwan, Japan and 
Hong Kong on consultation, July 15- 
30. 

Charles W. Freeman, Jr., Deputy 
Director, EA/ROC, recently traveled 
to Hong Kong to attend an Asia 
Foundation sponsored conference on 
Chinese/English translation, and to 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and CINCPAC 
Hawaii for consultations with U.S. of- 
ficials. 

Henry A. Engelbrecht entered on 
duty September 2 as EA/ROC’s eco- 
nomic officer, replacing Kaarn Wea- 
ver, who is at FSI for Chinese lan- 
guage training. Mr. Engelbrecht’s pre- 
vious post was Singapore. 

Gerald W. Scott returned from 
Viet-Nam to an assignment with EA/ 
ROC as political/military officer, re- 
placing John Leonard, who is assigned 
to PM. 


PEKING—Ambassador George H. W. Bush, standing, center, joined American and Chinese members of the U.S. Liaison Office 


here for a photograph taken recently on the occasion of a changeover in staff. 
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Also entering on duty in EA were 
Budget Officer Walter L. Carter, in 
the Executive Office (EA/EX) ; Polit- 
ical Officers Richard A. Smith and 
Richard M. Gibson, in the Office of 
Thai and Burmese Affairs (EA/TB) ; 
and Gloria E. Collins, Special Projects 
Assistant in EA/PRCM. 

Personnel on consultation in the Bu- 
reau included Douglas B. McNeal, 
going from Tokyo to Seoul for Ko- 
rean language training; Rita St. 
Pierre, going to Manila as secretary; 
Robert A. McCallum, Personnel and 
Acting Administrative Officer in Vien- 
tiane; John Leach, Budget and Fiscal 
Officer, going from Vientiane to Co- 
lombo; and Lynn W. Curtain, General 
Services Officer, going from Vientiane 
to Taipei. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders traveled to New York on Sep- 
tember 5, and again on September 13, 
to participate in the Seventh Special 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. On September 17 and 18, 
Mr. Enders represented the United 
States at the IEA Governing Board 
in Paris. 

In Washington, Mr. Enders ad- 
dressed the Business Council for Inter- 
national Understanding on August 
28. On September 12, he spoke be- 
fore the Washington International 
Business Council. 


CONGRATULATIONS! —Assistant Secre- 
tary for Educational and Cultural Affairs 
John Richardson, Jr., congratulates Mari- 
ada Bourgin, Special Assistant for Inter- 
national Minority Programs, after pre- 
senting her a Meritorious Honor Award. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz testified on the International 
Coffee Agreement before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on September 
16. On September 17 he participated 
with other Administration officials in 
a briefing of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on grain reserves. 

Richard J. Smith, Director, Office 
of Investment Affairs, attended an 
OECD Drafting Group meeting in 
Paris, September 2-5, on Principles of 
Conduct for Multinational Corpora- 
tions. He also was an adviser to the 
U.S. Delegation to the U.N. Seventh 
Special Session, September 8-14. 

The U.S.-New Zealand Bilateral 
Economic Consultations were held in 
the Department on September 15 and 


RANGOON—During its recent Department-sponsored tour of East Asia, the Charlie 
Byrd Trio stopped in Rangoon and visited the Shwedagon Pagoda, where John Rae 
is shown ringing the bell for luck and return to Burma. Liaison Officer U Maung 
Sein, Ministry of Culture, third from left, is encouraging Mr. Byrd, left, to be next. 


16. Deputy Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Finance and Development 
Paul H. Boeker headed the U.S. Dele- 
gation, which also included represen- 
tatives of Treasury, Agriculture and 
Commerce. The New Zealand Dele- 
gation was headed by Noel V. Lough, 
Deputy Secretary to the Treasury. 
The talks covered items of mutual 
interest in international economic 
policy and some bilateral trade issues. 
The Office of Special Bilateral Affairs 
organized the conference. 

Michael H. Styles, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, was in Beirut, Sep- 
tember 6-12; Cairo, September 12- 
18; and Rome, September 18-20, as 
the head of a U‘S. civil aviation ne- 
gotiation team. The purpose of the 
talks in Lebanon was to begin re- 
negotiating the air transport agree- 
ment between Lebanon and _ the 
United States, which is to expire on 
May 27, 1976. In Egypt, the discus- 
sions centered on certain scheduling 
restrictions by the Egyptian authori- 
ties on TWA. In Italy, the team dis- 
cussed the winter schedules of the 
Italian and U.S. scheduled carriers. 

William B. Cobb, Jr., Assistant 
Chief, Aviation Negotiations Division, 
led the U.S. Delegation for consulta- 
tions with Singapore, September 8-11 
in Washington. He was assisted by 
Algirdas J. Rimas. Route rights were 
discussed, but no agreement was 
reached. 

Preclearance discussions were held 
in Washington on September 10. 
David Ortman and James Gordon of 
the Aviation Programs and Policy Di- 
vision participated. 

New personnel in the EB Bureau 
include E. Allan Wendt, Director of 
the Office of International Commodi- 
ties; Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., Chief of 
the Division of Industrial and Strate- 
gic Materials; Alfred J. White, Chief 
of Aviation Programs and Policy Di- 
vision; Steven Pruett, Economic/ 
Commercial Officer in Business Prac- 
tices; and Edward Featherstone, Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Officer in the 
Commercial Development Division. 

New secretarial personnel include 
Elizabeth Meinholz and Gretchen 
Koenig. 


Educational and 


Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son traveled to St. Louis to attend the 
first meeting in the United States of 
the World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association for Philosophy of 
Law and Social Philosophy. This 
meeting was hosted jointly by the 
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U.S. membership of the International 
Association and the St. Louis com- 
munity. The Conference theme of 
“Freedom and Equality” was chosen 
specifically in honor of the U.S. Bi- 
centennial Commemoration. Mr. 
Richardson gave the official U.S. wel- 
come to the 300 conference delegates 
from all parts of the world. 

Mr. Richardson attended cere- 
monies closing the San Francisco pre- 
sentation of the Chinese Archeologi- 
cal Exhibition on August 28 after its 
eight and one-half month tour of the 
United States. Approximately 1,800,- 
000 Americans viewed the show in the 
three cities where it was held—Wash- 
ington, Kansas City and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Richardson represented the De- 
partment and U.S. Bicentennial Ad- 
ministrator John Warner in Philadel- 
phia on September 22 at ceremonies 
announcing the Philadelphia World 
Affairs Council’s “Declaration of In- 
terdependence.” This Bicentennial 
project, which is supported by CU, is 
designed to strengthen the ability of 
U.S. organizations to carry out effec- 
tive international cooperative projects 
in the decades ahead. On behalf of 
Mr. Warner, Mr. Richardson pre- 
sented the sponsors of the project with 
a certificate and Bicentennial flag 
designating the activity as an official 
project of the U.S. Bicentennial Com- 
memoration. 

Arthur Minnich, CU, represented 
the Department at a series of meet- 
ings of a Government-wide working 
group preparing a U.S. exhibition on 
Science and Technology which will 
take place at Cape Canaveral during 
the summer of 1976. The Exposition 
is being planned as a major feature 
of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commemoration. 

Sven Groennings, Office of Policy 
and Plans (CU/OPP), gave a wel- 
coming talk at the American Uni- 
versity on August 18 to the 135 edu- 
cators coming from abroad and ap- 
proximately 90 American teachers 
going to Great Britain under the 
Teacher Exchange Program, co-spon- 
sored by CU and the U.S. Office of 
Education. Mr. Groennings attended 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association in 
San Francisco, September 2-5, chair- 
ing a panel on the use of films pre- 
pared by the American Universities 
Field Staff to advance cross-cultural 
understanding. 

Jane Alden, CU/OPP, visited the 
Headquarters of the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, August 13-15, participating in 
discussions of the Institute’s English 
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language training programs abroad, 
particularly in countries of the Near 
East and North Africa. 

Frederick Hartley, CU/OPP, at- 
tended the annual conference of the 
International Broadcast Institute, held 
September 1-4 in Cologne, Germany, 
which included specialists in various 
aspects of communications from 43 
countries. He participated in a sym- 
posium on “Culture and International 
Communications,” one of six themes 
developed at this year’s meeting. 

Guy E. Coriden, Director of the 
Office of International Arts Affairs, 
flew to Boston on August 21 to evalu- 
ate the Proposition Theatre produc- 
tion of “Corral,” a history of the 
American cowboy in song, for possible 
tour support during the Bicentennial. 

Yale Richmond, Director, Office of 
Eastern European Programs (CU/ 
EE), attended the Slavic Librarians 
Conference at the University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, September 11-13. 

Thomas R. Hutson has joined the 
staff of CU/EE. 

Daniel O. Newberry, Director of 
the Office of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Programs (CU/NEA), visited 
Duke University, St. Augustine Col- 
lege and Warren Wilson College dur- 
ing August for consultation on South 
Asian area studies and on plans for 
increasing the participation of tradi- 
tional black colleges in CU/NEA 
programs. 


Hildegard B. Shiskin has joined 
CU/NEA as Senior Program Officer 
for Iran. Mrs. Shiskin was formerly 
with the Office of Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs. 

Margot Reiner has been assigned 
Program Officer duties for Bangla- 
desh, Nepal and Sri Lanka in CU/ 
NEA. Miss Reiner recently completed 
an assignment at Manila as Person- 
nel Officer. 

Richard Straus, Director, Office of 
Western European and Canadian 
Programs (CU/WE), traveled to 
Spain, August 16-23, to participate in 
Round 9 of the Spanish Base negotia- 
tions. He also held discussions with 
the Public Affairs Officer at Lisbon. 

Eric Ronhovde replaced Paul Stor- 
ing as CU Country Program Officer 
for Austria, Germany and Switzerland. 

Gwen C. Clare, Coordinator, Ameri- 
can Specialist Program, Office of 
Inter-American Programs, visited Bra- 
zil, Chile, Peru and Venezuela, Sep- 
tember 7-25, for consultations on the 
FY 75 American Specialist Program. 

Glenn W. Carey, formerly assigned 
to Stuttgart, joined the Office of Afri- 
can Programs on August 18 as Coun- 
try Program Officer. 

Herbert M. Meyers, Assistant Di- 
rector, Office of Private Cooperation 
(CU/PC), was in Philadelphia on Au- 
gust 27 for consultations with the 
management group of the Human 
Resources Network. 
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ROME—To mark International Women’s Year, modern-day Consuls in — Mary 
Jo Ahlert and Mary Eileen Welch, are shown with Roman Consul Papinianus, whose 
statue adorns the entrance to the Consular Section. 





MOSCOW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoesse!l planted a Karagach tree in Cosmonauts’ 
Row at the Soviet launch site at Baikonur in Central Asia on July 15, the day of 
the Soyuz launch. General Shatalov, Soviet cosmonaut, held the tree. Shown in the 
background are Mrs. Stoessel and several of the Soviet cosmonauts and other 
personnel connected with the Apollo-Soyuz project. 


Morton F. Fosberg, Senior Program 
Officer, CU/PC, attended the 17th 
Annual Sister Cities International 
(SCI) Conference held in Rochester, 
New York, August 6-9. In addition 
to the scheduled annual conference, 
a Youth Conference was conducted 
in support of SCI’s new youth activi- 
ties, with Mr. Fosberg serving as a 
panelist at one of the conference 
sessions. 

During the period from July 28 
through August 10, Joan Benziger, 
Office of Youth, Student and Special 
Programs (CU/YSS), visited four 
orientation centers throughout the 
country to observe the operation of 
programs geared to prepare foreign 
students for a positive educational and 
cultural experience in the United 
States. 

On August 4, Bruce Cole joined 
the staff of CU/YSS. 


European Affairs 


Albert W. Sherer, Jr., former U.S. 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia and 
head of the U.S. Delegation to CSCE 
negotiations, has been appointed De- 
puty U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations. 

Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, 
U.S.S.R., was in the Department for 
consultations during September. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé 


Sweden, was in the Department for 
consultations, September 15-25. 

Ambassador to Iceland Frederick 
Irving is in the Department serving 
as Chairman of Selection Board D. 

Warren Zimmermann has been 
transferred from Moscow, where he 
served as Deputy Chief of the Politi- 
cal Section to EUR as Chief of the 
Policy Planning staff. 

John J. Crowley, Director of the 
Office of Northern European Affairs. 


CITED—Upon her retirement after 25 
years with the Bureau of European Af- 
fairs, Dorothy E. Walker, Chief of the 
Communications Center, EUR, received 
a Superior Honor Award and a $300 
Cash Award for her consistently out- 
standing -performance. Acting Assistant 
Secretary James G. Lowenstein pre- 
sented the award. 


accompanied the Presidential Delega- 
tion, headed by Vice President Rocke- 
feller, to the Jefferson-Franklin Ex- 
hibit which was held in London Sep- 
tember 15. 

Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/SOV) 
exchanges officers have been involved 
in Joint Committee Meetings in Mos- 
cow for various U.S.-U.S.S.R. Bilat- 
eral Cooperative Agreements. Sol Po- 
lansky, Deputy Director, EUR/SOV. 
attended a meeting, September 1-3. 
on Transportation; William Veale par- 
ticipated in the October 2-4 meeting 
on Science and Technology; and Wil- 
liam Kushlis participated in the 
October 15-17 meeting on Agriculture. 

Sandra Humphrey, EUR/SOV, was 
the Department’s Escort Officer for 
the Apollo-Soyuz crews on their visits 
to the Soviet Union, September 20 to 
October 4. 

Ben M. Zook, EUR/SOV, took part 
in a seminar on Sino-Soviet-U.S. re- 
lations at the Industrial War College 
of the Armed Forces on August 27. 

James Treichel, EUR/SOV, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation at the 
maritime negotiations which took 
place in Moscow in September. 

Alynn J. Nathanson has departed 
EUR/SOV for an assignment to the 
Consular Section, Moscow. 

Stanley E. Johnson, formerly Special 
Assistant to the Director, Office of 
Budget (A/BF/OB), has reported for 
duty as Budget Officer, Office of the 
Executive Director (EUR/EX), Bu- 
reau of European Affairs. 

Pierre H. Jabbour has joined the 
Budget Section of EUR/EX. Mr. Jab- 
bour was previously assigned to the 
Foreign Service Institute (M/FSI). 

Marion E. Mayfield, formerly in 
EUR/EX, has departed on assignment 
to Ottawa. 

Denis Lamb, Officer-in-Charge of 
OECD Affairs, Office of OECD, Eu- 
ropean Community and Atlantic Po- 
litical Economic Affairs (EUR/ 
RPE), was a member of the delega- 
tion to the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency’s Governing 
Board, held in Paris on August 25. 

David H. Swartz has joined EUR/ 
RPE as Officer-in-Charge of the Eu- 
ropean Nuclear Energy and Techno- 
logy Section. Mr. Swartz formerly 
was Economic Officer in Moscow. 

Thomas H. Gerth, formerly in Bud- 
apest, assumed his duties as Hungarian 
Desk Officer, Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs (EUR/EE), August 12. 

Debra P. Becerra arrived on duty 
in EUR/EE on August 25. 

Charles T. York, Economic Coun- 
selor, Belgrade, was on consultation 
in the Department September 15-18. 
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Foreign Service Institute 


Dr. Hattie K. Colton, Chairman, 
East Asian Area Studies, Center for 
Area and Country Studies, attended 
the American Political Science As- 
sociation meetings in San Francisco, 
September 2-5. 

The 18th Senior Seminar in For- 
eign Policy began September 2 with 
opening ceremonies attended by Am- 
bassador Carol Laise, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, and How- 
ard Sollenberger, Director of FSI. In 
addition to the normal opening cere- 
monies, Ambassador John Root, Co- 
ordinator, had the pleasure of pre- 
senting the Legion of Merit to Colonel 
Carl Smith, U.S. Air Force. 

The Senior Seminar is made up of 
14 officers from State and 14 from 
other agencies, including AID, USIA, 
CIA, FBI, ACDA, Agriculture, and 
the armed services. During the course 
of 10 months, the Seminar will make 
a series of field trips across the United 
States and around the Washington 
area, meeting and talking with people 
in city and state governments, the me- 
dia, the business sector, labor and aca- 
demia. Here in Washington, the Semi- 
nar will meet with leaders in all fields 
—the sciences, arts, religion, govern- 


ment, politics and economics. One of 
the major goals of the Seminar is to 
update members’ knowledge of domes- 
tic U.S. affairs. This exposure enhances 
members’ ability to understand and 
interpret dynamic changes in the 
United States which will be of help 
in their future official capacities. 
Two recent additions to the staff 
of the Center for Area and Country 
Studies are John Thompson, Chair- 
man, Southeast Asian Area Studies, 
and John D. Anthony, Chairman, 
Near East and North African Area 
Studies. Dr. Thompson was on the 
Center’s staff from 1966 to 1970 and 
is recently retired from CIA. Dr. An- 
thony, who also teaches at the School 
for Advanced International Studies, 
has replaced Maxwell Berry, who has 
left for a position in the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 
Zachary P. Geaneas has been as- 
signed to FSI as the Executive Direc- 
tor. Mr. Geaneas was previously as- 
signed to the Embassy in Athens as 
the Administrative Counselor. 
Thomas F. Calhoun has joined FSI 
as a Budget Officer. He had previous- 
ly been assigned to Wellington. 
Richard Davis has transferred to 
FSI, Office of General Services, from 
the Embassy in Mexico City. 
Newly appointed Language Instruc- 


tors at FSI include Cristina Berman, 
Spanish; Wiktor Litwinski, Polish; 
and Christine Schloesing, French. 


Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


Inspectors Jon Given and William 
Knauf recently completed a five-week 
inspection in Thailand which included 
an examination into the transfer of 
DOD excesses to the Thai military 
under the Military Assistance Program 
and an examination into the effects 
of and methods used in the termina- 
tion of U.S. support of the Thai na- 
tional police under the AID program. 

During this inspection the team vis- 
ited U.S. bases at Sattahip, U-Tapao, 
Nakon Panom, Udorn and Korat, in 
addition to holding discussions with 
appropriate members of the country 
team, including staff of the Embassy, 
USOM, MACTHAI and others. 

At the close of this inspection, In- 
spector General Webster B. Todd, Jr., 
came to Thailand for a first-hand look 
at some of the problems and potential 
problems identified during the course 
of the work. Mr. Todd visited several 
of the U.S. bases and Thai police fa- 
cilities in northern Thailand. He also 
held discussions with the Ambassador, 


SENIOR SEMINAR—Members of the 18th Senior Seminar pose with Director General Carol C. Laise and officials of the Foreign 
Service Institute. Seated, front row, left to right: Patricia Byrne, State; Howard Sollenberger, Director, FSI; Ambassador 
Laise; Ambassador John Root, Coordinator; Lt. Col. Donald O’Shei, USA; Milton Kovner, State. Second row, seated: Albert 
Seligmann, State; Harvey Miller, CIA; John Burke, State; Robert Hennemeyer, State; Jay Gildner, USIA; Jean Tartter, State; John 
Scanlan, State. Standing: Patricia Woodring, Special Assistant; Col. Richard Moore, USMC; Gifford Malone, State; Arthur Fulton, 
FBI; John Karkashian, State; Capt. Ivan Lewis, USN; McKinney Russell, USIA; Lawrence Harrison, AID; Thomas Hirschfeld, 
ACDA; Charles Tanguy, State; Wendell Whiting, State; Jerome Williams, CIA; Carl Davis, USIA; Christopher Russell, AID; 
George Bennsky, Deputy Coordinator; Leon Mears, Agriculture; Donald Toussaint, State; Albert Francis, State; Col. Carl Smith, 
USAF. Not pictured was another member of the seminar, Rozanne Ridgway. 
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the Director of USOM, and the Com- 
manding General of MACTHAIT. Mr. 
Todd also reviewed refugee problems, 
Peace Corps programs and military as- 
sistance efforts in the Philippines and 
Guam. 

From July 21 to September 3, in- 
spectors William H. Wikkerson, Jr.. 
and John C. Fine conducted a Peace 
Corps inspection in the Philippines, 
Thailand and Afghanistan. The in- 
spection was management oriented, 
considering coordination of Peace 
Corps activities and other donor-re- 
lated programs, and assessing the man- 
agement effectiveness of in-country 
programs. The inspection included dis- 
cussions with officials of the State De- 
partment, AID, the Peace Corps and 
representatives of international organ- 
izations, U.S. non-profit institutions, 
other nations’ volunteer programs, and 
Peace Corps Volunteers at field loca- 
tions. 

Marilyn A. Zak and James C 
Matheson joined IGA as foreign as- 
sistance inspectors. 

Ms. Zak had been Acting Chief. 
Social and Civic Development, Office 


of Multilateral Coordination and Re- 
gional Social Development in the LA 
Bureau of AID. Her prior AID serv- 
ice included field assignments in In- 
donesia and Paraguay. 

Mr. Matheson, a retired naval offi- 
cer, spent the past five years as a 
Peace Corps official. His most recent 
assignment was as country director in 
Jamaica. 


Intelligence and Research 


Herbert E. Horowitz, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), ad- 
dressed the China Economic Group 
at the Brookings Institution on Sep- 
tember 4. 

Hal W. Pattison, REA, attended the 
East Asia Society meeting, August 19. 

Christopher J. Szymanski, REA, at- 
tended the American Political Science 
Association’s annual meeting in San 
Francisco, September 1-6. 

John Disciullo, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 


BANGKOK—Inspector General of Foreign Assistance Webster B. Todd, Jr., recently 
returned from a trip to Thailand, the Philippines and Guam, where he inspected 
AID operations and DOD excessing procedures, and also reviewed refugee problems, 
Peace Corps programs and military assistance efforts. During his visit here Mr. 
Todd and Barbara Bodine, Embassy Political-Military Affairs Officer, inspected the 
Thai Border Patrol Police Company Headquarters with Colonel Shoom at the 3rd 
area headquarters in Mai Rim. 


for Europe and the Soviet Union 
(RES), addressed the Air War Col- 
lege Seminar on “A Strategic Apprais- 
al of Western Europe,” September 15. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the Di- 
vision for Soviet Affairs, RES, lec- 
tured on “Soviet-European Policies” 
to the Industrial War College Semi- 
nar on August 26. 

Nicholas A. Stigliana, RES, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on “The 
Functions of Political Officers” at the 
Junior Officers’ Orientation Course 
at the Foreign Service Institute on 
September 11. 

The following RES personnel lec- 
tured at the Foreign Service Institute 
recently: F. Herbert Capps, on “Scan- 
dinavian Developments,” August 21; 
Paul Costolanski on “Czechoslovakia 
since Dubcek,” August 18; Melvin 
Goodman on “Soviet Role in the Mid- 
dle East,” August 21; Cameron R. 
Hume on “Italy,” August 20; and 
Eric Willenz on “The West European 
Left” to the West European Seminar, 
August 20, and to the Executive Sem- 
inar on “Recent Developments in 
Western European Communist Par- 
ties” on September 11. 

Walter K. Anderson, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Near East and 
South Asia (RNA), participated in a 
seminar on South and Southeast Asia 
at Columbia Unversity, September 16. 

Arthur C. Morrissey, Office of Stra- 
tegic Affairs (STA), participated in 
the Tenth Intersociety Energy Con- 
version and Engineering Conference 
in Newark, Delaware, on August 19. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
traveled during September to Seattle; 
Portland and Eugene, Oregon; San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Denver 
to consult with academicians at col- 
leges and universities and to attend 
the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in San 
Francisco. 

Abraham Brumberg, XR, attended 
a seminar on “Prospects for the So- 
viet Economy” at Johnsonville, New 
York, and consulted with Columbia 
University officials August 1-4. 

Edward G. Griffin, XR, attended a 
seminar at Columbia University on 
“Modern East Asia” on September 12. 

Kathleen J. Croom, Office of Re- 
search and Aualysis for American Re- 
publics (RAR), lectured on “Mexi- 
can Government and Leadership” at 
the Foreign Service Institute, Septem- 
ber 12. 

James E. Buchanan, RAR, lectured 
at FSI on “Contemporary Argentina,” 
September 12. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: George G. B. Griffin, 
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CARACAS—Ambassador Harry W. Shlaudeman, with arms crossed, congratulates the members of the Non-immigrant Visa 
Section of the American Embassy here who set a new single-day record by issuing 836 tourist visas on August 7. During the 
high season of July and August, the number of visas issued increased by more than 25% over the same period last year. To 
the right of the Ambassador, wearing light-colored suit, is the former Chief of the Visa Section, now assigned as Consu! Gen- 
eral in Vienna, Dudley Siprelle. To the left of the Ambassador, in dark suit, is Andres Sanchez, Chief of the Non-Immigrant 
Section. Looking over the Ambassador’s shoulder is Consul General A. Hugh Douglas. At far left is Dudley Siprelle’s son, 
Dwight, a summer employee at the Consulate. 


RNA; Gilbert M. Johnson, RAF; 
Walter A. Lundy, Jr., RNA; Alan G. 
Mencher, STA; David G. Newton. 
RNA; Larry Roeder, XR; Peter H. 
Rogers, XR; and Peter Tarnoff, RES. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. Rog- 
ers addressed the Mexican Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
New York City on September 18. 
His topic was “U.S. Policy in Mexico 
with Particular Reference to Econo- 
mic Overtones.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
Luers participated in a panel discus- 
sion on Soviet policy toward the Third 
World in the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Study 
Group Weekend Seminar, held Sep- 
tember 26 and 27 at Belmont House. 
a Smithsonian Institution Retreat near 
Washington. The Study Group is spon- 
sored by the Face-to-Face program of 
Carnegie Endowment. 

S. Morey Bell, Country Director 
for Panamanian Affairs (ARA/PAN) 
and Deputy Negotiator, accompanied 
Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker, Chief Negotiator, on a trip to 
Panama on September 7 to resume 
talks on a new Panama Canal Treaty. 

Richard R. Wyrough, ARA/PAN 
Deputy Director and Senior Treaty 
Affairs Adviser, spoke on the need 
for a new treaty at the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces on Sep- 
tember 9. 
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Two additions to the ARA/PAN 
Directorate/Negotiating Team were 
made in August. Alexander Firfer, 
formerly USAID Director-Panama, 
joined the staff as Public Affairs Ad- 
viser to the Negotiators. Edward J. 
Nadeau, formerly an Associate USAID 
Director in Viet-Nam, joined the staff 
as Deputy Country Director (Bilater- 
al Affairs) . 

Stephen H. Rogers, Director of the 
Office of Regional Economic Affairs 
(ARA/ECP), attended the Commer- 
cial Officers Conference in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, September 18 and 19. 

ARA/ECP Commercial Coordina- 
tor David Lacey participated as a 
panelist and conference coordinator 
in the Commercial Officers Confer- 
ence in San Juan and Mexico City, 
September 16-25. 

Ambassador to Argentina Robert C. 
Hill was in the Department for con- 
sultation September 18 and 19. 

Peter X. Harding, a student from 
the University of Massachusetts, has 
begun an internship in the office for 
Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. 

John T. Dreyfuss, Director, Office 
of Mexican Affairs (ARA/MEX), at- 
tended the Mexican Trade Fair in 
San Antonio, Tex., September 8 and 9. 

John F. Keane, ARA/MEX, parti- 
cipated in the Executive Performance 
Seminar, September 15-19, at Berke- 
ley Springs, West Virginia. 

Duane T. Linville, ARA Post Man- 
agement Officer, visited Belize, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Tegucigalpa. 


Managua, and San Jose in September. 

John Dewitt, Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, ARA, visited Port-au-Prince, 
Santo Domingo, Bridgetown, Port-of- 
Spain, and Martinique, September 29 
to October 10. 

Emile Morin, whose previous post 
was Peking, consulted in ARA/MGT 
on his way to assume his new post as 
Administrative Officer in Nassau. 

Ambassador William P. Stedman, 
Bolivia, spent two weeks in the De- 
partment on consultation prior to go- 
ing on home leave in September. 

ARA welcomed five new secretaries: 
Kathy O’Brien, ARA/BR; Frances 
Legg, ARA/CAR; Barbara Kasten. 
ARA/PAN; Patricia Maloy, ARA/ 
ECP; and Mary Schneider, ARA/NC. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
O. Blake spoke on the United Nations 
to the faculty and class of 1976 of the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces on August 27. On August 28 
Ambassador Blake briefed USIA offi- 
cers on the Seventh Special Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
and the 30th Regular Session of the 
UNGA. 

Franklin Crawford, Office of United 
Nations Political Affairs (IO/UNP), 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Fifth UN Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and Treatment of 





Offenders, which was held in Geneva 
September 1-12. Gloria Gaston, office 
of the Coordinator for Multilateral 
Development Programs (IO/CMD). 
served as an adviser to the delegation. 

Celestine Brown has entered on duty 
in IO/UNP replacing Joan Stokes 
who has transferred to IO/CMD. 

Edward Chesky also has been as- 
signed for duty to IO/CMD. 

John D. Fox, Director, UN System 
Coordination Staff, served as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Third Meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee for the Seventh Special 
Session of the General Assembly on 
Development and International Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. The meeting was 
held in New York, August 18-22. 

C. Patricia Junk, IO Budgetary and 
Administrative Policy Staff, has been 
detailed to the Foreign Service Se- 
lection Boards for eight weeks. She 
was designated Chairman of Board 
G which will review Communications 
and Records Officers. 

George McCurry, Chief Budget Of- 
ficer, Office of International Organi- 
zation Affairs, visited the Mutual and 
Balanced Force Reductions’ (MBFR) 
Mission in Vienna and the Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiations’ (MTN) Mis- 
sion in Geneva recently to acquaint 
the delegations with funding arrange- 
ments during FY 76. 

Alfred McGinness, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences (IO/OIC). 
served as Administrative Officer at the 
7th Special Session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York Septem- 
ber 1-9. Mary Flynn, IO/OIC, served 
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as a secretary at the Special Session. 

IO/OIC officers assigned to the 
Fifth UN Congress on Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders. 
held in Geneva, were Ann Vihel, Sec- 
retary of Delegation, and Margaret 
Roberts, Documents Officer. Miss Vi- 
hel also conducted a site survey in 
Lugano, where the Conference of 
Government Experts on Conventional 
Weapons will meet in January and 
February under the auspices of the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross. 

Catherine Odell attended a one- 
week FSI Management Seminar held 
at Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 

Mildred Zyvoloski and Gayleen M. 
Petteway attended a one-week FSI 
Supervisory Seminar at Harpers Fer- 
ry, W.Va. 

New arrivals in IO include Arnold 
Schifferdecker, from NEA to IO/ 
PPR; Haven Webb, to IO/TRC; and 
Robert Ezelle, Paul Propst and How- 
ard Scott Witmer, all to IO/OIC. 

Summer employees Priscilla Yeck. 
Joseph Massenberg and Carolyn Be- 
vill have resigned to return to school. 

UniTep States Missions 

Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations and 
Other International Organizations, 
Geneva, attended the retirement cere- 
monies of General C. H. Almquist, 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief, U.S. 
Forces in Europe, in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, on August 28. 

Ambassador Dale also was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to the 
5th U.N. Congress on the Prevention 


Sadia 


GENEVA—Charles R. Stein, right, Acting Chief of the Humanitarian Affairs Section, 
U.S. Mission to International Organizations, presents a check for $2,000,000 to 
Deputy United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees Charlies H. Mace as the 
U.S. contribution for UNHCR's work in repatriating Indochinese refugees. 


of Crime and the Treatment of Of- 
fenders held in Geneva, September 1- 
12. 

During a brief visit to the United 
States recently, Ambassador Dale ad- 
dressed the 6th Lay Conference of 
the United Methodist Church in Can- 
ton, Ohio. He also spoke on “The 
Other U.N.” before a joint Juncheon 
of the United Nations Association of 
Chicago and the Chicago World Fed- 
eralist on September 8, and, on the 
same day, met in an interviewing ses- 
sion with the editorial board of the 
Chicago Tribune. On September 10 
in Washington, Ambassador Dale was 
interviewed on videotape by journa- 
list Ben Gordon on “The Other U.N.” 
for a recording to be distributed over- 
seas by USIA’s Motion Picture and 
TV Service. 

Robert B. Allen, Economic Officer 
at USIO Geneva and liaison officer 
with UNCTAD, served on TDY with 
the USUN in New York during the 
7th Special Session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Two new officers arrived in Geneva 
on assignment to USIO between Au- 
gust 15 and September 15. They are 
Richard Springer, who will serve as 
an International Economist with par- 
ticular responsibilities for liaison with 
the U.N.’s Economic Commission for 
Europe, and Irving A. Williamson, 
Jr., also assigned as an International 
Economist. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
accompanied Secretary Kissinger on 
his latest peace mission in the Middle 
East, beginning August 21. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, participated in the meeting 
of the U.S.-Polish Joint Trade Com- 
mission at Warsaw, October 6-8. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, represented the Department 
at OECD’s Working Group Meeting 
on Transnational Enterprises, Interna- 
tional Investment and Multinational 
Enterprises, held at Paris, September 

Stephen M. Schwebel, Deputy Le- 
gal Adviser, participated in negotiat- 
ing the concensus resolution produced 
by the Seventh Special Session of the 
United Nations. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney 
and Robert E. Dalton, Attorney Ad- 
viser, International Law Commission, 
attended a meeting of the Study 
Group on Judgments of the Advisory 
Committee on Private International 
Law at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
September 13. 
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David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal Ad- 
* viser for Inter-American Affairs, was 
in Panama, September 3-5, to dis- 
cuss tuna conservation measures with 
Panamanian Government officials. 

Michael G. Kozak, Attorney Ad- 
viser, participated in the Canal Treaty 
negotiating session at Contadora Is- 
land, Panama, September 7-17. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, and Andre F. Surena, At- 
torney Adviser, are members of the 
U.S. Delegation to the 30th Session of 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, which is meeting at New York 
from September 16 to December, 
1975. 

Franklin K. Willis, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, represented the United States 
at the International Conference on 
Air Law at Montreal in September. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the 11th Meeting of the Standing 
Group on Long Term Cooperation, 
IEA, held at Paris, September 8-10. 

Louis G. Fields, Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser, attended the European Narcot- 
ics Coordinator’s Conference, Septem- 
ber 15-19, at Paris. Mr. Fields also 
recently visited Dakar, Senegal, where 
he assisted in obtaining custody for the 
U.S. of international narcotics fugi- 
tive, Dominique (“Domingo”) Orsini, 
following his arrest by Senegalese po- 
lice as his flight transited there. 

Steven J. Burton, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the U.S./Bahamas Spiny Lobster 
Negotiations in Nassau in August. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Le- 
gal Adviser; Terry L. Leitzell, Attor- 
ney Adviser, and Mr. Burton, went 
to New York for Law of the Sea Con- 
sultations on September 15. Mr. Ox- 
man also participated in the Naval 
Studies Review Board Panel on Law 
of the Sea and a meeting at the 
Wood’s Hole Oceanographic Institute 
on September 4 and 5 at Wood’s Hole, 
Massachusetts. 

Thomas J. Tallerico and Horace F. 
Shamwell, Attorney Advisers, repre- 
sented the Department at the meeting 
of the International Working Group 
on an International Maritime Satel- 
lite System, IMCO, at Oslo, Septem- 
ber 22-26. 

David H. Small, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to Round Nine of the Military Base 
Negotiations at Madrid, August 18- 
21. 

Charles E. Roh, Jr., Attorney Ad- 
viser, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the UNCTAD Cocoa Con- 
ference at Geneva, September 22 to 
October 1. 

David A. Colson, Attorney Adviser, 
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EXEMPLARY ACHIEVEMENT—George H. 
Aldrich, then acting Legal Adviser, re- 
cently presented the Meritorious Honor 
Award to Kathleen M. Padovano, secre- 
tary in the Executive Office, L, prior to 
her departure for Brussels. 


joined L on September 15 and has 
been assigned to L/OES. 

Donna Carlucci, Mary F. Murray 
and David Giamporcaro recently 
joined L’s secretarial staff. 


Medical Services 


Dr. Eben H. Dustin was appointed 
Deputy Medical Director of the Office 
of Medical Services on September 12. 
Dr. Dustin joined the Foreign Service 
in 1965 and has served as Regional 
Medical Officer at Kabul, Monrovia, 
Vientiane and Saigon. 

On September 22, Dr. Sam Zwei- 
fel, Assistant Medical Director for Do- 
mestic Programs, was appointed As- 
sistant Medical Director for Foreign 
Programs replacing Dr. Stuart C. 
Scheer. Dr. Scheer recently departed 
for assignment to Tunis as Regional 
Medical Officer. Dr. Robert B. Olney, 
formerly Regional Medical Officer, 
Tunis, reported to the Department to 
assume his new duties as Assistant 
Clinical Director. 

Kumiko I. Cross, R.N., has rejoined 
the ranks of the Foreign Service Nurse 
Corps after receiving her Masters De- 
gree in Public Health Nursing from 
the University of Pittsburgh. She de- 
parted on September 21 for assign- 
ment to Kabul. 

Dr. Hal Marley, Administrator of 
the Department’s Alcohol Abuse Pro- 
gram, traveled to Europe as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Navy Panel on Alco- 
holism. The group presented short 
seminars to Foreign Service personnel 
in London, Rome and Naples and also 
to Navy personnel at nearby military 
facilities. 

Award recipients in M/MED in- 
cluded the following: 

Elmer R. Higgs, Administrative Of- 
ficer, Meritorious Honor Award; Wal- 


ter Teichmann, M.D., Consultant in 
Dermatology, Certificate for 50 years 
of service to the Department of State; 
Carl C. Nydell, Jr., M.D., former 
Medical Director, Certificate in rec- 
ognition of his service as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Medical Services 
from September 3, 1972, to August 18, 
1975; and Kathleen Stojakovich, 
Quality Step Increase for her perform- 
ance as secretary to the Clinical Di- 
rector. 

New personnel welcomed to the Of- 
fice of Medical Services recently were 
Barbara Wigglesworth, M/MED/DD, 
Shirley Henderson and Edward Best, 
M/MED/C&R;; and Susan Taft and 
Gregory Bolding, M/MED/CD/Lab- 
oratory. 

Summer employees returning to 
school during September were: Ar- 
menta Kirby and Janice McElveen, 
M/MED/C&R; Raymond Finkleman, 
M/MED/CD/Clearances; and Paula 
Gibbs, M/MED/CD/Laboratory, who 
will also be working with the Depart- 
ment’s Pouch Branch. 

M/MED personne! attending train- 
ing courses during September includ- 
ed: Dorothy Ferrell, Report Writing 
Workshop, CSC; Marjorie Shelton. 
How to Communicate by Letter and 
Memo, for Secretaries, FSI; Sedell 
Vik, Proficiency Examination Review 
for Laboratory Technologists; Rosa 
Diggs, Magnetic Card Selectric Typ- 
ing II, FSI; Mildred Guillory, Intro- 
duction to Computer Operation, CSC; 
Allen D. Ferreira, Supervisory and 
Group Performance, CSC; and Dr. 
Frank K. Johnson and Florence Crisp, 
Seminars in the Troubled Employee 
Program, CSC. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., discussed the recent Middle 
East accord before a group from the 
Industrial College of the Armed For- 
ces in the Department’s International 
Conference Room on September 16. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober discussed investment opportuni- 
ties in the Near East, in light of re- 
cent developments in that region, at 
the Middle East Conference of Insti- 
tutional Investors in New York on 
September 9. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Adolph 
Dubs briefed FSI’s Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar on the Mideast 
and South Asia in the Department on 
September 18. 

James Cheek, Deputy Director, Re- 
gional Affairs (NEA/RA), accom- 
panied three members of the House 
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Appropriations Committee on a visit 
to Portugal, Egypt, Syria, Jordan and 
Israel, August 20-31. Thereafter, Mr. 
Cheek traveled to Iran, Kuwait, Sau- 
di Arabia, Morocco and Algeria for 
consultations and orientation. 

Larry W. Semakis, Regional Politi- 
cal Policy Officer, NEA/RA, briefed 
the Jose Limon Dance Company on 
July 30 in New York prior to the 
group’s departure for a tour of the 
Middle East, Greece, and Bulgaria. 

Kenneth H. Kolb, Assistant Joint 
Commissions Coordinator, NEA/RA 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
at the U.S.-Iran Manpower and Tech- 
nical Cooperation Committee meet- 
ing held in Tehran, September 8 and 
9. After the Tehran meetings, Mr. 
Kolb traveled to Cairo, Amman and 
Tunis to consult with Embassy per- 
sonnel on Joint Commission matters. 

David T. Morrison, Senior Devel- 
opment Advisor, NEA/RA, spent ten 
days in New York working with the 
U.S. Delegation to the United Nations 
Seventh Special Session. 

Bazil W. Brown, Jr., Senior Offi- 
cer for India in the office for Bhutan. 
India, Nepal, Maldives, Sri Lanka. 
(NEA/INS), traveled to India, Bang- 
ladesh and Pakistan for consultations 
and orientation, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 20. En route Mr. Brown also 
had consultations in Tokyo, Bangkok 
and London. 

Marshall Wiley, Director, Algeria, 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia (NEA/ 
AFN), planned to depart for his new 
post as Head of the U.S. Interests 
Section in Baghdad on September 25. 
En route to post Mr. Wiley will visit 
U.S. Embassies in the four Maghreb 
countries. 

Ambassador Robert Neumann, Mo- 
rocco, was in the Department on home 
leave and consultation, September 7- 
17. On his way to the West Coast 
Ambassador Neumann stopped off in 
Minnesota to participate in a con- 
ference on business and investment 
opportunities in Morocco at the 
Greater Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. The Ambassador was 
feted by his alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and met informal- 
ly with groups interested in Morocco 
He plans to return to Rabat on No- 
vember 1. 

Other Ambassadors on consultation 
recently in the Bureau included: Rob- 
ert Paganelli, Qatar; Joseph Twinam, 
Bahrain; William Stoltzfus, Jr., Ku- 
wait; Michael Sterner, United Arab 
Emirates; and Theodore Eliot, Af- 
ghanistan. 

Personnel consulting in the Bureau 
from the field included Carl Danga. 
Consular Officer from Manila, to Tri- 


FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE—Dr. Carl 
C. Nydell, Jr., then Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Medical Services, presents 
the Superior Honor Award to Dr. John 
H. Baker, Clinical Director, for ‘“‘consist- 
ently outstanding service in the Office of 
Medical Services.” 


poli; K. R. Hedstrom, from Algiers 
to Seoul; James P. Donnelly, from 
Embassy Amman; Jeremy Nice, from 
Embassy Cairo; Felix E. Moore, from 
San Jose to Karachi; Diana Worthen, 
assigned to New Delhi; Elena Adesso, 
from Jakarta to New Delhi; David 
H. Lochner, from Madras to Rabat; 
Ethel L. Johnson, from Caracas to 
Tehran; Richard A. Mitchell, assigned 
to Tel Aviv from Ottawa; Ernestine 
C. Munsey, from Bonn to Tel Aviv; 
and Joseph Keaton from San Jose to 
Tunis, 

M. Virginia Schafer, formerly Pro- 
gram Officer in CU/EE, has assumed 
her duties in NEA as Deputy Execu- 
tive Director. 


Oceans and International 


Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary Myron 
Kratzer attended the meeting of the 


U.S. Executive Committee on the 
U.S.-Japan Scientific Cooperation 
Program, which was held in Chicago, 
August 26 and 27. Dr. Keith Glennan 
and Dr. Robert Hiatt, members of 
the U.S.-Japan Blue Ribbon Panel, 
and Addison E. Richmond, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Office of Bilateral and Multilater- 
al Scientific and Technological Affairs 
(OES/APT/BMP), also attended. 

Ambassador Marshall Green, Co- 
ordinator of Population Affairs, at- 
tended discussions on population mat- 
ters with the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities Office 
(UNFPA) in New York, September 
12. From September 16-20, Ambassa- 
dor Green attended the UNFPA In- 
terregional Consultative Group of Ex- 
perts Conferences which was held in 
Geneva. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for En- 
vironmental and Population Affairs 


(OES/ENP) Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
conferred with the UNEP Liaison 
Officer at the United Nations in New 
York, September 3. On September 16, 
Mr. Herter spoke at the International 
Conference on Environmental Sens- 
ing and Assessment, held in Las Vegas. 
From there Mr. Herter traveled to 
Ottawa for discussions on environ- 
mental affairs with Canadian officials, 
September 17-20. 

William H. Taft, III, attended a 
meeting on the projected United Na- 
tions conference on Science and Tech- 
nology, which was held at Rockefeller 
University in New York City, Sep- 
tember 4. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Advanced and 
Applied Technology Affairs (OES/ 
APT), visited Moscow, September 7- 
9, for consultations and for discussions 
with the Soviet Secretariat for the 
Science and Technology Agreement 
regarding the arrangements for the 
Fourth Meeting of the Joint Commis- 
sion on S & T Cooperation which was 
held October 2 and 3 in Moscow. 

Philip Hemily, Office of Bilateral 
and Multilateral Scientific and Tech- 
nological Affairs (OES/APT/BMP) 
attended a meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE) in 
Geneva, September 13. From Geneva, 
Dr. Hemily traveled to Paris for the 
Computer Utilization on Information 
Policy Group (CUIPG) meeting, re- 
turning to Washington, D.C., Sep- 
tember 20. 

Lorry M. Nakatsu, Office of 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs (OES/ 
OFA), attended the meeting of the 
Halibut Commission held in Van- 
couver, September 2. Mr. Nakatsu 
stopped in Seattle for the meeting of 
the U.S. Section of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
(INPFC), returning to Washington, 
D.C., October 1. Alanson Burt of 
OES/OFA also attended the meet- 
ings. 

Brian S. Hallman, OES/OFA, par- 
ticipated in discussions with Pana- 
manian government officials on fish- 
eries problems in Panama, September 
3-5. Mr. Hallman also attended the 
meeting of the Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission Advisory Com- 
mittee Meeting, held in San Diego. 
September 17-20. 

Harold E. Benglesdorf, Director of 
Program Review, Office of Nuclear 
Energy and Energy Technology Af- 
fairs (OES/NET/RD), was in Otta- 
wa to participate in consultations, Sep- 
tember 4 and 5, on the Nuclear Sup- 
pliers Conference. 

Dixon B. Hoyle, Office of Program 
Implementation (OES/NET/IM), at- 
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tended the Standing Group on Long 
Term Cooperation Meeting which was 
held in Paris, September 6-9. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


The Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs (PM) was host to 225 students 
and faculty of the Industrial College 
of \he Armed Forces (ICAF) on Sep- 
tember 16. They were addressed in 
the West Auditorium by such speakers 
as Amb. William C. Schaufele, Jr., 
Inspector General of the Foreign Ser- 
vice; Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton. Jr., NEA; and James C. 
Goodby, Deputy Director of PM. 
Among those in the audience were 
Maj. Gen. Theodore Antonelli, USA, 
Commandant of the College, and his 
Vice Commandant, Col. Charles Nor- 
ris, USA. The visit also included a 
tour of the 8th floor. FSO Herbert 
Weiner is the current Faculty Adviser 
to the ICAF. 

Leslie H. Brown, Director, Office of 
International Security Policy (PM/ 
ISP), was a member of Defense Sec- 
retary James R. Schlesinger’s party at 
the Security Consultative Meeting in 
Seoul, August 25-27, and also at his 
consultations in Japan, August 28-30. 
Mr. Brown spoke at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces on Sep- 
tember 3. 

Mr. Brown planned to leave PM/ 
ISP in mid-October to spend a year 
as a Research Fellow at the Interna- 
tional Institute of Strategic Studies in 
London. Charles C. Flowerree, Depu- 
ty Director of the Office of Disarma- 
ment and Arms Control (PM/DCA), 
will succeed Mr. Brown as Director of 
PM/ISP. 

John A. Graham, Deputy Director, 
PM/ISP, accompanied Defense De- 
partment officials to Europe, Septem- 
ber 7-15, to discuss current political- 
military initiatives with senior U.S. 
military commanders and USNATO. 
On August 27 Mr. Graham spoke at 
ICAF on “The Future of NATO.” 

PM/DCA recently sent representa- 
tives to a number of international 
arms control negotiations. Vincent Ba- 
ker, Director of the Office, is current- 
ly in Moscow as the Department of 
State representative to the negotia- 
tions on Peaceful Nuclear Explosion 
(PNE) with the USSR. Root Phelps 
attended the Environmental Modifi- 
cation experts meeting held under 
CCD auspices in Geneva in August. 
Mark Ramee returned from the U:S. 
Delegation to the SALT negotiations 
and has been replaced by Douglas 
Camitta. 

After completing the Junior Officer 
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Course, Peter Schoettle joined PM/ 
DCA as a political-military officer 
working principally on the MBFR ne- 
gotiations, 

Douglas R. Keene, formerly as- 
signed to Karachi, and Donald V. 
Hester, from N’Djamena, have been 
assigned to the staff of the Office of 
Security Assistance and Sales (PM/ 
SAS). 

Also within PM/SAS, Anthony S. 
Kochanek has been designated Depu- 
ty Director for Arms Transfer Policy, 
and Ronald Marryott has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain, USN. 


Public Affairs 


In his ongoing effort to promote 
a national dialogue and to build broad 
public support for American foreign 
policy, Secretary Kissinger traveled to 
Orlando and Cincinnati during Sep- 
tember. On these, as on earlier trips, 
he addressed international issues 
which, because of their vital impact 
on domestic life, required American 
policy responses founded on consen- 
sus and public confidence. 

In Orlando on September 16, Secre- 
tary Kissinger spoke before the South- 
ern Governor’s Conference on the 
subject of oil and energy. Following 
his remarks he engaged the 18 Gov- 
ernors in an extensive question and 
answer period. During the trip a 
breakfast with editorial writers was 
also scheduled. 

The Secretary continued on to Cin- 
cinnati where he addressed the 
Chamber of Commerce and spoke on 
“Global Peace, the Middle East, and 
the United States.” 

Ambassador John E. Reinhart, As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


(PA), accompanied the Secretary to 
both Orlando and Cincinnati. Col- 
gate Prentice and Anita Stockman of 
PA advanced the Orlando leg of the 
trip, while Adrian Basora of PA ad- 
vanced the Cincinnati portion. 

On September 18 the Bureau of 
Public Affairs organized a_ special 
briefing for 60 members and guests 
of the Washington Export Council. 
During a series of discussions mem- 
bers of the Council and Department 
representatives engaged in an ex- 
change of views on areas of particular 
concern to both groups. The Wash- 
ington Export Council is comprised 
of representatives from each of the 
50 major corporations in the United 
States. 

Joan Colbert acted as the Depart- 
ment’s coordinator in arranging the 
Export Council briefing and Mr. Ba- 
sora, Director of the Office of Public 
Programs, welcomed the members and 
moderated the morning session. John 
A. Armitage, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, EUR; A. Donald Bramante, Spe- 
cial Assistant for Special Bilateral Af- 
fairs, EB; and Lawrence R. Raicht, 
Acting Director, Office of Fuels and 
Energy, EB; briefed the participants. 
EB Deputy Assistant Secretary Paul 
H. Boeker spoke to the group at a 
luncheon following the briefing. 

On September 30, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Charles W. Bray, III, 
met with some 40 members of the 
Boston World Affairs Council’s “Diplo- 
mats-Off-The-Record” group for a 
special briefing on U.S. foreign policy. 

Members of the Historical Office 
attended the meeting of the Society 
for Historians of American Foreign 
Relations, held on August 15 and 16 
at Georgetown University. The 
SHAFR Council voted to have on the 


MADRAS—Officers of the Consulate General and USIS here meet regularly every 
week to discuss various programs and activities. They have found the get-together 
useful for the day-to-day operation. Shown at a recent meeting are, left to right, 
John K. Atchley, James C. Palmer, James M. Senner, Branch Public Affairs Officer 
Edward J. Conlon, Consul General John Eaves, Jr., Merrill S. Miller, Craig Arness, 
Ernest T. Greene, Gordon Shouse and Philix S. Aragon. 





Council a non-voting representative 
from the Historical Office. 

Dr. Richardson Dougall, retired 
Deputy Director of the Historical 
Office, rejoined the staff part-time 
on August 20 to give added impetus 
to the Department’s publication of 
its documentary series, “Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States.” 

Edward Roeder, Chief of PA’s 
Media Liaison Division, attended the 
Radio Television News Directors As- 
sociation International Convention in 
Dallas, September 17-19. 

Armitcher Delaney has joined the 
staff of PA/MS/ML as a secretary. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Admini- 
strator of SCA, was principal speaker 
at the General Pulaski Association of 
the Niagara Frontier’s annual banquet. 
held September 21 in Cheektowaga, 
New York. 

The Visa Office (VO) welcomed 
to its staff Richard G. Haegele from 
Valletta; Marvin Groeneweg, Nassau; 
Lloyd L. Dewitt, London; Judith Mc- 
Hale, S/R; and Charles ‘H. Stange 
from the U.S. Postal Service. 

Robert W. Kent has left VO for 
the Industrial War College. Winifred 
T. Hall, from Dublin, replaced Mr. 
Kent as Chief, Coordination Division. 

John T. McGill has retired from 
VO as Chief, Advisory Opinions Di- 
vision, and was replaced by Carl G. 
Shepherd. 

Amparo P. Boggs of VO has re- 
signed to join her husband, a Foreign 
Service officer, in Canberra. 


Louis J. Link has departed Special 
Consular Services (SCS) for training 
at FSI prior to his assignment to Paris. 
Sandra J. Drayton, a new employee 
to the Department, has reported to 
SCS’s Claims, Deaths and Judicial 
Services Division. 

The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers consulted with Bureau officials. 

Marsha E. Barnes, Georgetown to 
West Berlin; Robert J. Bel, Rome to 
Manila; Michael Bellows, Manila: 
David V. Bernal, Madrid; John 
Buche, Niamey to Bonn; Lynwood M. 
Dent, Jr., Port of Spain; Bernard J. 
Fennell, Fiji to London; Jack F. Gil- 
lespie, Seville to Bogota; Howard R 
Gross, Guatemala; James L. Halmo. 
Guatemala to FSI; John F. Hoog, 
Manila to S/S-O. 

Mary Virginia Kennedy, Tehran; 
Marisa R. Lino, Lima; Gladys K. Lu- 
jan, Santiago to Caracas; Donald K. 
Parsons, Santo Domingo to Milan; 
Eleanor McGroarty Raven, Tehran; 
Arlene Render, Tehran to Genoa; 
Eleanor Savage, Paris to Mexico City; 
Kirby L. Smith, Sao Paulo to Edin- 
burgh; Karl H. Sprick, Hong Kong 
to Vienna; Charles L. Stephan, Kin- 
shasa; Mildred P. Tamny, Casablanca 
to Ciudad Juarez; John J. Youle, Na- 
ples to Medellin; Dean Welty, Seoul 
to Yokohama. 

Gerald J. Witman, Bogota to Bue- 
nos Aires; John H. Will, Panama 
City; Leo R. Wollemborg, EUR; Kar] 
Danga, Cebu to Tripoli; S. Richard 
Rand, Bern to FSI/Stanford Univer- 
sity; Goodwin Shapiro, Ciudad Jua- 
rez; Stephen P. Coffman, Reykjavik 
to Paris; Edward Wilkinson, Buenos 
Aires to Taipei; and Lou Crosson, 


Tokyo. 


MONTEVIDEO—As an economy measure, as well as for sport, Embassy employees 
have turned from their private autos to motorcycles in conservation-minded 
Uruguay, where gasoline selis for $2.50 a gallon. Part of the Embassy’s group of 
cycle enthusiasts, led by Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa, second from left, are 


shown here as they set off on 


a Labor Day excursion. Motorcycling has become 


very popular in the Diplomatic Corps and among business executives. 


Nominations Due for 
Annual Flemming Awards 


The Department is seeking nomi- 
nations for the 28th annual Arthur 
S. Flemming Awards honoring out- 
standing young men and women in 
the Federal Government. 

Sponsored by the Downtown Jay- 
cees of Washington, the 1975 awards 
will be presented on March 17. 

Any employee of the Executive 
Branch who will not reach his or her 
40th birthday before January 1, 1976. 
is eligible. Ten awards—engraved 
plaques—will be presented for out- 
standing and meritorious achievements 
having current impact on Federal pro- 
grains or operations—five in scientific 
or technical fields and five in admini- 
strative or executive fields. 

Each nomination must be submitted 
on an official nomination form and 
sent to PER/MGT/EX, Room 231, 
SA-6, by November 26 for review by 
the “Yepartment Awards Committee. 
The .orms may be obtained by call- 
ing that office on 235-9581. 


Ted Morse To Be Honored 


Ted D. Morse, AID Multi-Sector 
Officer in Addis Ababa, will be pre- 
sented the Department’s Award for 


Valor for his outstanding role in evac- 
uating more than 100 U.S. civilians 
and other nationals to safety when 


Ethiopian insurgents attacked and 
occupied the town of Lalibela last 
March. 


F.S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 

personnel have been promoted: 
Class 9 to Class 8 

Geraldine M. Bender, Khartoum; 
John Blanke, Brussels; Donna E. Buz- 
zard, Istanbul; Mary A. Clark, Co- 
penhagen; Jonathan R. Dobre, Abid- 
jan; Carl J. Giampietri, San Salva- 
dor; June D. Greenwood, Colombo; 
Margaret W. Heyn, Santiago; Leslie 
Ann Kiefer, D’Njamena; Patricia 
Klingenmaier, Addis Ababa; Joseph 
L. Lopez, Ankara; Mary T. Reddy, 
Dacca; Gail M. Sados, Quito; Ralph 
D. Schmidt, Stockholm; Jerry L. 
Smith, London; Donald L. Smock, 
Paris; Jacalyn M. Stein, Abidjan; 
Sharon R. Stilke, Jidda; Eugene W. 
von Flotow, Cairo; Larry D. Waldron, 


Bonn. 
Class 10 to Class 9 

Marilyn J. Bare, New Delhi; Debra 
R. Benincasa, Buenos Aires; Karen L. 
Coscia, Yaounde; Linda Kay Crume, 
Buenos Aires; Elizabeth A. Schneider, 
Kaduna; Victoria B. Slipp, Gaborone; 
Judith M. Sundin, Montevideo. 
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Frederick D. Elfers 


Frederick D. Elfers, 38, Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Tananarive, Mad- 
agascar, died in an auto accident on 
the Muranga/Thika Road in Kenya 
on September 10. 

Mr. Elfers joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in May 1961. He held such as- 
signments as Administrative Officer in 
Tokyo, Consular Officer and later Po- 
litical Officer in Belgrade, Deputy As- 
sistant Area Development Officer with 
AID in Saigon, Politico-Military Offi- 
cer on detail to the Department of De- 
fense, and Foreign Service Inspector. 
He was assigned as DCM at Tana- 
narive in July 1974. 

Mr. Elfers won the Award for Hero- 
ism in 1968 and the Meritorious Hon- 
or Award from AID in 1970. During 
1973 he was on detail to the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of Govern- 
ment for the Conduct of Foreign Pol- 
icy (Murphy Commision) . 

He leaves his wife, Christine, and 
three children, 

A fund has been established for the 
education of the children. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Mrs. Elfers, c/o 
Peter Meyer, 2727 29th St., N.W.. 
Apt. 636, Washington, D.C. 


Lina V. Pagin 


Lina V. (Nina) Pagin, 59, wife 
of a retired Foreign Service officer. 
died in Northern Virginia Doctors 
Hospital on September 15. 

Mrs. Pagin accompanied her hus- 
band on diplomatic assignments to 23 
countries in North Africa, the Near 
East and Asia. 

In addition to her husband, Renzo, 
of the home address, 3256 Juniper 
Lane, Falls Church, Va., Mrs. Pagin 
leaves two daughters, Tanya P. Mc- 
Bee, of Waco, Tex., and Gabrielle P. 
Ficklin, of Falls Church. 


Fayette James Flexer 


Fayette James Flexer, 83, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at the 
Army and Navy Club in Washington, 
where he resided, on September 26. 

Mr. Flexer joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1916. He resigned in October 
1918 to serve with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in World War I. 

Rejoining the Service in 1923, Mr. 
Flexer held assignments in Egypt, 
South Africa, Cuba, Panama, Chile. 
Spain, Argentina, the Philippines and 
in the Department. He retired in 
August 1952. 

Mr. Flexer leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Stuart P. Walsh, of 1179 Alameda, 
San Carlos, Calif. 94070. 
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OBITUARIES 


Warren T. Dixon 


Warren T. Dixon, 51, a Lithograph- 
ic Operations Supervisor in the Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Division, 
FADRC/PBR, died at the Washing- 
ton Hospital Center on September 17. 

Mr. Dixon served with the Depart- 
ment of Justice for many years before 
joining PBR in April 1960. He was 
twice selected as OPR’s Employee of 
the Month and he also received a 
Cash Performance Award for his out- 
standing work. 

He leaves his wife, Shirley, of the 
home address, 5720 Grant St., N.E., 
Washington, D.C.; two daughters, 
Pearl A. and Yvonne T., two sons, 
Warren L. and Bruce T., all of Wash- 
ington, and three sisters. 


Eleanor Israel 


Eleanor Israel, 58, Assistant to the 
Chief of Protocol in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, died at her home on 
September 8. 

Mrs. Israel was a co-founder of The 
Hospitality and Information Service 
for Diplomatic Residents and Their 
Families (THIS), and a trustee of 
Meridian House International, an in- 
formation service for foreign visitors. 

Mrs. Israel, who lived at 1529 29th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., leaves 
four children, Ellen Rosen, and An- 
drew, Thomas and Nancy Israel, all 
of New York City; her mother, a 
sister and five grandchildren. 


Emily C. Mosher 
Emily C. Mosher, 78, mother of 


Geraldine L. Mosher, Communica- 
tions and Records Officer in the U.S. 
Embassy on Helsinki, died August 12. 
In addition to Geraldine, Mrs. Mo- 
sher leaves two other daughters, Anita 
Bachalo of California and Florence 
Battishill, a missionary in Zaire, and 
three brothers, Arthur, Henry and 
Norman Kurgin, all of Michigan. 


Dorothy F. Van Ess 


Dorothy Firman Van Ess, 90, a 
pioneer missionary in Iraq and mother 
of Mrs, William D. Brewer, wife of 
the U.S. Ambassador to Sudan, died 
in Somers, N.Y., on September 1. 

In addition to her daughter, Mrs. 
Van Ess leaves a brother, Royal Fir- 
man, of Deerfield Beach, Fla.; a sister, 
Mrs. Lennig Sweet, of Denver, and 
three grandchildren. 


Ambrose Shief, Ill 


Ambrose Shief, III, 57, Mail Super- 
visor in the Passport Office, died in 
Providence Hospital on October 4 
from injuries he received when a run- 
away auto struck him as he was paint- 
ing his front porch. 

Mr. Shief served in several Federal 
agencies, including the War Depart- 
ment, Office of War Information, 
Treasury Department and the Navy 
Department before joining the State 
Department in April 1956. He re- 
ceived a Cash Performance Award in 
November 1969. 

Mr. Shief leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harlan, of 1311 Farragut St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011. He 
resided at 4313 13th St., N.E. 


Eula McDonald 


Eula McDonald, who retired from 
the Department in 1958, died at 
George Washington University Hospi- 
tal on September 21 at the age of 86. 

Miss McDonald joined the Depart- 
ment in 1933 as an officer in the Divi- 
sion of Protocol and Conferences. 
During the last 15 years of her career 
she worked in the Historical Office. 

Miss McDonald was a resident of 
Fernwood House in Bethesda, Md., for 
the past year. She leaves a nephew 
John McDonald, of Burlington, Vt., 
and a niece, Mrs. Jane Cutting, of 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Robert W. Tucker 


Robert W. Tucker, 63, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Aug. 
13. 

Mr. Tucker joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in June 1948 and held assign- 
ments as Consul in Antwerp, Milan 
and Djakarta, as an _ International 
Economist in the Department, and as 
First Secretary in Seoul. He retired 
from the Service in May 1962. 

Mr. Tucker leaves his wife, Mabelle. 
of the home address, 3908 Goodrich 
Ave., N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Aloysius A. Austin 


Aloysius A. Austin, 43, husband of 
Joan B. Austin, a Visual Information 
Specialist in the Audio-Visual Ser- 
vices Division, died on September 12. 

Mr. Austin was an employee of the 
Department of the Navy for the past 
24 years and was an offset pressman 
for the Defense Press Service. 

In addition to his wife, of the home 
address, 3211 Johnson Court, Glen- 
arden, Md., Mr. Austin leaves two 
daughters, Cinda and Robin, and his 
mother, Mabel Walsh. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Adams, Williams L., A/SY/I 
Askins, William, La Paz 
August, Heidi, Helsinki 
Austern, Donald M., JOC 
Backhaus, Wilbert E., New Delhi 
Bowman, Vickie M., Colombo 
Brill, Kenneth C., JOC 
Buff, Joseph L., Nicosia 
Bustamante, Anna M., Caracas 
Cabe, Floyd L., Manila 
Casey, Burke M., Sofia 
Chamberlin, Wendy, JOC 
Chesky, Edward J., Jr., |O/CMD/POE 
Clark-Bourne, Kathryn, PER/MGT 
Conigliaro, Concetta M., INR/DD/RCI 
Cooper, H. Field, IV, Addis Ababa 
Culkowski, Ann Marie, Berlin 
Curley, J. P., Jr., Dublin 
Dmytrewycz, Bohdan, JOC 
Dougall, G. M. Richardson, PA/HO/FR 
Dragone, Robert J., Singapore 
Egan, James J., JOC 
Ehrnman, Robert Bruce, JOC 
Erice, Eleanor E., Monrovia 
Fessler, Margaret L., Geneva 
Foglia, Rita J., Hong Kong 
Friedman, Abraham S., Mexico 
Fuhrer, John W., S/IG 
Gannon, Richard M., A/SY/I 
Gerber, Burton L., M/FSI/LT 
Goff, Thomas L., Tehran 
Granger, Carl E., Manila 
Gray, John F., Moscow 
Gust, Sandra J., JOC 
Hamilton, Patricia L., Bonn 
Hauser, Timothy P., JOC 
Herbert, Kevin F., JOC 
Hewitt, William H., Jr., Montevideo 
Hudson, Craig Louis, 10/OIC 
Hughes, Connie D., Hong Kong 
Jenkins, Robert M., A/SY/I 
Johnson, Ethel L., Tehran 
Kalicki, Jan H., S/P 
Kallio, Kielo R., Helsinki 
Kanes, Donald K., Brasilia 
Kosinski, Susan H., Lome 
Kramar, Elizabeth A., Khartoum 
Ledsky, Cecile Helen, OES/NET/IM 
Leeth, Jon Arden, M/DG 
Lenortavage, Bernard J., Brasilia 
Locke, Lawrence Y., Rangoon 
Mabray, Glenn Gilbert, M/EEO 
Malcomson, James L., N'Djamena 
Matheson, James C., IGA 
McMahon, Patricia A., JOC 
Meyer, Susan A., FBO/OP 
Millan, William W., JOC 
Monroe, Frederick F., INR/DDR/RGE 
Moot, Joann Ling, Mexico 
Mullin, Sofia, Monterrey 
Norris, John J., Jr., JOC 
Overby, Cariton J., Manila 
Pelles, Sandra R., Rome 
Penny, Sandra M., Luxembourg 
Petty, John R., Singapore 
Porter, Ethel M., JOC 
Pothier, Judith E., Tel Aviv 
Proctor, Robert, JOC 
Quincy, Patrick M., PER/REM/BEX 
Rabie, Douglas P., A/OC/PE 
Ravenscroft, Dennis G., A/SY/I 
Regalo, Patricia Ann, Lusaka 
Roudebush, Carrie, Managua 
Ruebensaal, Clayton F., JOC 


Sandvick, Jerel K., JOC 
Schottke, Theodore P., Jr., USUN 
Sherwood, Nicholas A., JOC 
Slovitski, Irene, Monrovia 
Smith, Walker W., D/HA 
Snider, Raymond R., JOC 
Spiro, Herbert J., Yaounde 
Stern, Jack I., JOC 

Sucher, Mark G., A/SY/I 
Sutton, Joan K., Monrovia 
Thibault, Paul L., M/FSI/LT 
Trippett, Frank L., M/FSI/LT 
Voorhees, Jacqueline V., Jerusalem 
Wanner, Marilyn M., Ankara 
Ward, Terry R., Lima 

Watson, John L., A/OC/PE 
Weaver, Suzanne Rose, USUN 
Whitlock, Marshall, Belem 

Witt, Matilda Gloria, Kigali 
Wolfe, Mayme E., Lima 

Wood, Edwin J., A/SY/I 
Worthen, Diana Lynn, New Delhi 
Zak, Marilyn Anne, IGA 


TRANSFERS 


Adams, Madison M., Jr., Monrovia to 
M/FSI/WC 

Adams, Dick C., Jakarta to EA 

Addis, John L., Lima to Hong Kong 

Akahloun, Eleanor L., Montevidec to Nai- 
robi 

Alexander, Joseph N., Taipei to Jakarta 

Alexander, Leslie M., Oslo to M/FSI/LT 

Allen Betty C., Phnom Penh to EA 

Ames, Robert C., Kuwait to NEA 

Anderson, Donald M., Peking to Hong 
Kong 

Anderson, Joan N., Port-au-Prince to 
Manila 

Anderson, Leona M., Vientiane to EA/ 
NOC 


Andrew, Robert F., Kinshasa to AF 
Arietti, Michael R., Khorramshar to Shiraz 
Aschman, Francis J., Melbourne to 
Frankfurt 
Auston, Robert D., Jr., San Salvador to 
Barcelona 
Bailey, Bonnie J., Sidney to EA/NOC 
Baker, Dorothy E., Quito to London 
Baker, Nevin C., Monrovia to A/OC 
Baker, Robert J., London to A/OC 
Bakos, Dennis M., Athens to A/OC 
Balashova, Ethel, Brasilia to Lisbon 
Baldwin, Frank B., Jr., A/OC/PE to 


Accra 

Balser, Alex J., Jr., Manila to EA 

Baltimore, Richard L., Ill, Lisbon to San 
Jose 

Barmon, Ward Davis, Taichung to Bang- 
kok 

Barnes, Marsha E., Georgetown to Berlin 

Bash, Richard M., M/FSI/UT to M/FSI/ 
LT 


Baur, Thomas C., Kabul to Rangoon 
Bearden, Glenn W., INR/CI/TC to Manila 
Bearden, Milton A., Bern to EUR 
Beecroft, Robert M., Paris to D 

Begien, Zana D., Tehran to NEA 
Beidleman, Edward B., Osaka-Kobe to EA 
Bel, Robert J., Rome to Manila 

Bender, Jacob E., Jr., Athens to A/OC 
Bergstrom, Alan H., M/FSI/LT to Tripoli 
Berry, John E., Panama to Vientiane 
Bevacqua, Carmen F., Cairo to Brussels 
Bigelow, Paul F., Matamoros to Toronto 


Save 


Bird, Eugene H., Jidda to NEA 

Bishop, Boyd W., EUR to Berlin 

Bloch, Felix S., Berlin to Singapore 
Bocskor, David P., A/SY/I to Peking 
Boggs, William D., Bordeaux to Rome 
Bolton, Deborah Anne, JOC to Quito 
Bolweg, Frank J., Kuwait to A/OC 
Booth, Robert David, A/SY/I to Peking 
Boring, Lawrence E., Buenos Aires to EA 
Boudreau, Henry C., EA/NOC to Paris 
Bowman, David D., Athens to Rome 
Brady, John L., San’a to Bombay 
Brainard, Alfred P., EUR/EE to Warsaw 
Breer, William T., Yokohama to Tokyo 
Brookner, Janine M., Bangkok to EA 
Brown, Elizabeth Ann, EUR to The Hague 
Brown, Richard J., Dakar to Guatemala 
Brown, Robert L., PER/REM to Brussels 
Bruha, James A., Tunis to NEA 

Bryant, Edward W. M., Karachi to NEA 
Brynn, Edward, Colombo to NEA 
Buffalo, Harvey A., Jr., A/OPR/GS to 


Bonn 
Bunton, Gerald P., Beirut to Dhahran 
Burghardt, Raymond F., Jr., Guatemala 
to M/FSI/LT 
Burkhardt, Paul G., Dhahran to Colombo 
Byrne, Patricia M., Colombo to M/FSI/ 
AOT 
Callen, Margaret A., Seoul to London 
— Marylu, Port-au-Prince to NEA/ 
X 
Carter, Walter Leon, Rome to EA/EX 
Casperino, Ralph A., Saigon to Kinshasa 
Cella, Glenn Richard, PM/DOD/DP to 
Vienna 
Cella, Micaela A., London to SCA/SCS 
Chiarantona, Richard F., M/FSI/LT to 
Beirut 
Chisholm, Gertrude E., London to Geneva 
Chornyak, John P., A/SY/I to Peking 
Christie, Keith R., Stockholm to Bonn 
Clarke, Arthur B., Jr., Monrovia to A/OC 
Cleveland, Donald R., Tunis to EB/EX 
Cohen, Edward M., M/FSI/LT to Quito 
Collings, Helen M., Quito to Montevideo 
Combs, Wayne L., Lisbon to A/SY/I 
Comras, Victor D., AF to Paris 
Conlon, Thomas F., Canberra to Bangkok 
Conn, Stephen L., ARA to Lima 
Connelly, Claude P., Calcutta to Colombo 
Cook, Frederick R., Bujumbura to Bern 
Corcoran, Kevin K., Taipei to Paris 
Coughlin, Michael E., Vienna to Manila 
Craigie, David G., Athens to A/OC 
Creane, Stephen F., Brasilia to ARA 
Croteau, Charles E., A/OC/P to Yaounde 
Cunningham, Hilary J., Dacca to Beirut 
Cunningham, James B., JOC to Stock- 
holm 
Cvetan, Edward J., New Delhi to Vien- 
tiane 
Dameron, William H., Ill, M/FSI/LT to 
Budapest 
—- Walter C., Rio de Janeiro to 
R 
Davis, Thomas, Jr., New Delhi to A/OC 
Dawkins, Stephen P., M/FSI/LT to Ba- 
mako 
Day, Terrance M., AF/EX to Copenhagen 
De Vos, Peter Jon, M/FSI/LT to Athens 
De Wilde, Jan, Taichung to Taipei 
Decker, Aubrey D., Georgetown to A/OC 
Di Giovanni, Cleto, Jr., Caracas to Bue- 
nos Aires 
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Di Palma, Salvatore, 
OES/OFA/FA 
Dickman, Shirley J., Brussels to Taipei 
Dotson, Richard M., Bonn to EUR/WE 
Drake, Harold A., Jr., Monrovia to A/OC 
Drexler, Robert W., Geneva to Bogota 
— Charles H., M/FSI/AOT to San 
ose 
wea Ur David J., EB/OT/GCP to M/ 
oe Joseph O., Commerce Dept. to 


Copenhagen to 


Jidda 
Edgar, William H., London to EUR/SOV 
— David. K., Bonn to M/FSI/ 


Edwards, Elizabeth A., Moscow to EA/ 
NOC 


Elbon, Sam B., Athens to A/OC 

Ellis, John R., Hong Kong to Panama 
Ellis, Roy D., Monrovia to A/OC 
Emmons, Charles Edward, Abidjan to AF 
a Henry A., Jr., Singapore to 


/ 
Engelhart, Charles T., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
Erney, Kenneth R., A/OC/PE to Moscow 
— Stanley T., Tehran to NEA/ 


Fambrin, Robert L., Santo Domingo to 
Farrar, Lawrence F., Tokyo to Sapporo 
Faulk, Richard C., Abu Dhabi to PER/ 
REM/BEX 
Fedor, Cyril J., Warsaw to A/OC 
Feldman, Harvey J., Taipei to Sofia 
Ferch, John A., Bangkok to M/FSI.WC 
Ferguson, Donald C., Taipei to EA/NOC 
Ferriter, John P., Abidjan to Paris 
Fiala, Raymond F., Bucharest to A/OC 
Flanigan, Alan H., Ismir to Ankara 
— Michael Daniel, Port-au-Prince to 
ebu 
Frederick, Christian F., La Paz to ARA 
Ferch, John A., Bangkok to M/FSI/WC 
Friedland, Sidney, 10/TRC to Geneva 
Frost, Peter F., Milan to Canberra 
Fuerth, Leon S., M/FSI/LT to M/FSI/UT 
Gable, Edward G., Berlin to EUR 
Gagnon, Wilfred C., Kinshasa to A/OC 
Galant, Edward B., Lima to A/OC 
Gallagher, Michael F., Abidjan to AF/C 
Garland, William A., Brasilia to Vienna 
Garrett, Marvin L., Jr., A/SY to Beirut 
Garrett, Donna H., EA/EX to Tehran 
Garvey, Evelyn, Tel Aviv to EUR/RPM 
Gelbard, Robert S., EB/IFD/ODF to M/ 
FSI/UT 
Gemmil, Arlene I., CU/IVP/RC to Toronto 
George, Lloyd R., M/FSI/AOT to Amman 
Gervers, John H. C., Paris to EUR 
Gibson, Barry R., ARA to Quito 
Gibson, Richard M., Rangoon to EA/TB 
Giegling, Gilbert H. C., Taipei to Medan 
Gildea, Jean, Paris to A/OPR/GS 
Gill, Philip C., EA/IMS to Asuncion 
Gillespie, Charles A., Jr., Mexico to M/ 
FSI/UT 
Gilmore, Harry J., EUR/EE to Munich 
Gilstrap, Opal Kay, Nairobi to AF/EX 
Gingles, Robert L., Rome to A/OASIS 
Glenn, Paul M., Beirut to A/SY/I 
Glynn, Ellis V., Panama to Antwerp 
Godard, Ronald D., Managua to M/FSI/ 
LT 


Gorman, Patrick L., Santiago to Monte- 
video 

Gotzlinger, Leopold, Belgrade to Hong 
Kong 

quant Michael B., Rabat to A/OC 

Grant, Henry R., Rangoon to S/S-EX 

Gray, Bruce N., Copenhagen to M/FSI/ 
LT 


Gray, Ma 

Gregory, 
Bangkok 

Gribble, Marion L., Vienna to Ismir 


E., Monrovia to Bonn 
rbara Ann, Phnom Penh to 
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Griffin, Donald R., INR/RCI/SS to King- 
ston 
Griffin, James M., Yaounde to Fukuoka 
Groeneweg, Marvin, Nassau to SCA/VO 
Groll, Theodore J., Jr., Bangkok to EA 
Grover, Mary M., Bien Hoa to Kinshasa 
Gutierrez, Ernest B., Guadalajara to 
Frankfurt 
Gwyn, Keith M., Vientiane to A/SY/FO 
Haas, Steven Charlies, M/FSI/LT to Bu- 
charest 
Haegele, Richard G., Valletta to SCA/VO 
Hall, William Henry, M/FSI/LT to Cairo 
Harcum, Gilbert M., Beirut to Nairobi 
Hardebeck, Marvin C., Ottawa to Toronto 
Hardy, Alan M., Dakar to M/FSI/LT 
Harman, Sally L., Bucharest to Belgrade 
Harr, Allen C., Vientiane to Brussels 
Harrington, James J., Seoul to A/OC 
Harris, Stanley P., Bonn to EB/OCA/CD 
Harrison, Richard J., lll, Kinshasa to 
A 


/OCc 
Harwood, Douglas James, Prague to Ni- 
amey 
Hawbaker, Thomas D., Colombo to NEA 
Hayden, Stephen J., Copenhagen to 
Brussels 
Hayes, Joseph P., M/FSI/LT to Budapest 
Hedberg, Robert Jerry, Manila to Jidda 
Heidel, Lewis J., Nairobi to A/OC/PE 
Height, Edward F., Bangkok to Tunis 
Helms, Richard H., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
Henderson, Hale S., Jr., Amman to Brus- 
sels 
Hennemeyer, Robert T., Dusseldorf to 
M/FSI/AOT 
Hernandez, Raul J., San Jose to ARA 
Herner, Isabel, Dar-es-Salaam to AF 
Hewitt, Ashley C., Jr., Kingston to EB/ 
ICD/ISM 
Hill, Gordon E., Trieste to Rome 
Holbrook, Thomas R., Colombo to Bom- 


bay 
Holbrook, Wallace F., Helsinki to M/FSI/ 
LT 


Holladay, Thomas L., 
ARA/CCA 

Hollis, Allan L., EUR to Berlin 

Holstman, Audrey M., Lubumbashi to 
Madras 

Holzman, John C., M/FSI/AOT to The 
Hague 

Hoof, Bruce F., Jr., A/OC/T to Oslo 

Hubler, John F., Jr., Kathmandu to La 


Paramaribo to 


Paz 
Hudson, William J., Lubumbashi to M/ 
FSI/LT 
Hull, Gordon A., NEA to Cairo 
Hultslander, Robert W., Caracas to Lu- 
anda 
Hunt, David P., Mogadiscio to AF 
Hyland, John J., Jr., A/OC/T to Panama 
illing, Robert F., Rome to AF/E 
Inskeep, Paul Andrew, INR/CIS to Dakar 
Jacobs, Kris S. H., Paris to Ottawa 
Jakubowski, Stanley P., JOC to Taipei 
Jazynka, Alfred L., EA/NOC to Paris 
Jazynka, Mary, EA/NOC to Paris 
Jenkins, Karen D., S/S-EX to Brussels 
Jersey, Thomas L., Islamabad to A/OC 
Johnson, Leon M., Jr., CU/EA to Lima 
Joyce, Margaret T., Helsinki to EUR 
Jule, Richard A., Monrovia to Islamabad 
Kable, Charles H., Ill, Santiago to A/OC 
Kahane, Richard A., Prague to London 
Kastens, Royal F., New Delhi to Paris 
Keane, Thomas Jerry, Paris to Beirut 
Keaton, Joseph A., San Jose to Tunis 
Keiswetter, Allen Lee, M/FSI/AOT to 
Beirut 
— Katherine Lee, S/IG to M/FSI/ 
U 


Kennedy, John N., Ibadan to Montreal 
Kenner, Hilda M., Montevideo to ARA 


Kenney, David T., M/FSI/UT to EA/ 


IMS 
Kibel, Richard E., Singapore to EA/NOC 
Kienzle, Don Roland, Berlin to M/FSI/ 
UT 


King, Marguerite Cooper, Islamabad to 
NEA 

Kinter, George L., Nairobi to OES/ENP/ 
EN 


Kitchen, Robert W., Monrovia to A/OC 
Kleinkauf, Therese Ann, JOC to Oslo 
Kloch, Mary L., Addis Ababa to AF 
Knepper, William: E., ARA/ECP to Geneva 
Kobayashi, Tadao, Tokyo to EA/NOC 
Konicki, Alice B., Buenos Aires to ARA 
Krebs, ‘Sheldon c M/FSI/LT to Tokyo 
Kubek, Frank J., "Addis Ababa to A/OC 
La Porta, Alphonse F., Kuala Lumpur to 
M/FSI/LT 
Lamantia, Russell August, Jr., Rome to 
S/S- 


Lamontagne, Edward J., Jr., Monrovia 
to A/OC 

Lamoureux, David C., M/FSI/LT to 
Prague 

Landberg, James S., M/FSI/UT to La Paz 

Landreth, Robert E., Montevideo to A/ 
oc 


Lane, George H., 10/SEC/UNSC to Asun- 


cion 
Langford, Patricia Ann, Panama to M/ 
FSI/LT 


Lara, Ishmael, M/FSI/AOT to Santo Do- 


mingo 

Latrash, Frederick, La Paz to Montevideo 

Latta, Merron L., Berlin to EUR 

Lavigne, Beverly A., Geneva to 1O/CMD/ 
POE 


Lawton, Elsie C., Saigon to Bern 
Ledesma, James V., Beirut to Algiers 
Lehmann, W. J., Saigon to EA/NOC 
Lester, Jerry W., A/OC/P to Jidda 
Lewis, Antonie, La Paz to EUR/EE 
Lewis, Robert A., La Paz to S/S-EX 
Lichtblau, George E., Seoul to Tel Aviv 
Lierman, Gary B., Cairo to A/OC 
Lombardi, Raymond B., M/FSI/LT to 
Belgrade 
Londono, John P., M/FSI/LT to Monte- 
video 
Lord, Peter P., M/FSI/LT to Lusaka 
Lowrie, Arthur L., Baghdad to Cairo 
Lujan, B. Jerry, Santiago to Caracas 
Lupo, Samuel Eldred, Dublin to M/FSI/ 
wc 


Luther, Richard M., London to EUR 

Ma, David H., Rangoon to EA 

McCracken, John G., Treasury Dept. to 
Vienna 

McDonald, Alaster, Ankara to EUR 

McDougall, John D., Nicosia to Warsaw 

Mackey, Jean E., Rangoon to Abidjan 

Madison, Michelle M., Tel Aviv to Jeru- 
salem 

Maher, Peter S., Accra to M/FSI/UT 

Mahoney, Richard F., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 

Malin, Herbert S., Poznan to M/FSI/WC 

Malpass, Betsy June, Nouakchott to 
Beirut 

Malpass, Hanson R., Nouakchott to Beirut 

Manuel, John D., A/OC/T to Lusaka 

Marrano, Louis M., Brussels to Brasilia 

Marshall, Gene B., Khorramshar to 
Isfahan 

Marshall, Jim B., 1O/CMD/PR to-Brasilia 

Martin, G. Eugene, Taichung to Hong 
Kong 

Martin, Seymour T., Istanbul to MA 

Marty, Gus N., SCA/PPT/SB to Addis 
Ababa 

Matera, Lawrence W., Tehran to La Paz 

Mazingo, James O., Lagos to Ciudad 
Juarez 

McGinnis, Michael, Buenos Aires to ARA 

McCavitt, John J., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
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McCool, Raymond C., Manila to A/OC 
McDermott, Henry J., Ill, Kuwait to NEA 
McGonagle, Paul M., "EB to Paris 
McGrath, John B., Lagos to AF 
McKeon, Timothy J., Athens to A/OC 
McKesson, John A., Ill, Libreville to AF 
McNaughton, Doyce R., Colombo to La 


Paz 
Meisenzahli, Anne M., Seoul to Bonn 
Mellor, John E., Ottawa to Tokyo 
Mencher, Alan G., Nat’! Science Found. 
to INR/DDR/STA 
Merrill, Darieen, Rio de Janeiro to ARA 
Meskimen, Donald M., Quito to A/OC 
Miller, Donald H., Manila to New Delhi 
Miller, Dorothy J., CA/FS/POL to 
Monrovia 
Miller, Ronald L., Paris to Damascus 
Milligan, Michael L., Paris to Conakry 
Mills, Thomas J., Jr., Berlin to EUR 
Mills, Carol J., Managua to Sydney 
Mills, William H., Belgrade to EUR 
Mock, Robert F., Istanbul to EUR 
Modderno, John P., Belgrade to M/FSI/ 
LT 
Moffett, 
Monier, 
Hague 
Montgomery, James D., Port-au-Prince 
to Damascus 
Montoya, Delores J., EUR/RPM to Bonn 
Moore, Robert W., S/IG to Karachi 
Moore, William Howard, Bridgetown to 
ARA 


mes D., Bonn to PM 
hn Scott, M/FSI/LT to The 


Morehouse, Frederick G., Monrovia to A/ 
oc 


Morford, Richard A., M/FSI/LT to Osa- 
ka-Kobe 

Morin, Emile F., Peking to Nassau 

— Margaret A., Santo Domingo to 
RA 


Morris, Robert J., S/P to Brussels 
Morton, James H., Bern to EUR/SE 
Mosebey, William L., Jr., Bangui to AF 
Moyer, Jacqueline R., Lagos to Panama 
Moyer, Larry D., Lagos to Panama 
Mullen, Kathleen J., Mexico to ARA 
Mulligan, Mary Anne, Nassau to Stuttgart 
Mulvey, Mark E., Nicosia to Rabat 
Munroe, Leslie J., Poznan to The Hague 
Munsey, Ernestine C., Bonn to Tel Aviv 
Murphy, Alvis Craig, M/FSI/LT to Jakarta 
Murphy, Charles M., New Delhi to A/OC 
Murphy, Thomas F., Brasilia to ARA 
Musolf, Lewis E., Tel Aviv to A/OC 
Myers, Robert P., Jr., Vientiane to EA/ 
NOC 
Nance, Edmund B., Jr., EA/E to Jakarta 
Nathanson, Alynn Joelle, EUR/SOV to 
Moscow 
Neil, Bette J., CA/FS/ARA to Bangkok 
Nelson, Francis J., Moscow to Abu Dhabi 
Morris, Chester E., Jr., London to M/ 
FSI/WC 
Norton, Donald E., Tel Aviv to London 
Nosko, Edward T., Tripoli to Stockholm 
Noss, John F., Khorramshahr to Shiraz 
O’Brien, Kenneth T., New Delhi to A/OC 
Olson, F. Pierce, Oslo to Toronto 
Otis, Terrell Reid, M/FSI/LT to Taichung 
Paariberg, Don, Jr., JOC to Seoul 
Panizza, Shirley E., M/FSI/AOT to Nai- 
robi 
Parks, Paul D., Managua to A/OC 
Parsons, Donald K., Santo Domingo to 
Milan 
Patterson, Karel J., Manila to EA/NOC 
Pearcy, Harold M., Manila to A/OC 
Perez, Jose A., Santiago to Moscow 
Peters, Bobby G., Manila to A/OC 
Peters, Mary Ann, JOC to Frankfurt 
Petit, Thomas A., Jakarta to Paramaribo 
Piccolo, Joseph, Jr., Managua to ARA 
Piez, William, EA/J to Tokyo 
Pitman, Chaimer E., Brussels to Bangkok 


Powell, John M., Vientiane to EA/NOC 
Quandt, Phyllis Y., Islamabad to NEA 
Rankin, Haywood, Tangiers to M/FSI/LT 
Rawson, David P., Kigali to Bamako 
Ready, Francis X., Manila to Brasilia 
Regrut, Peter P., Wellington to Bridge- 
town 
Rickard, Samuel H., Ill, Kabul to NEA 
a Rozanne L., Nassau to M/FSI/ 
Riley, John P., London to Luxembourg 
Robins, David Snyder, Kuwait to Beirut 
Robinson, Charles A., Rangoon to Ja- 
karta 
Robinson, Fred L., Ankara to Taipei 
Rogers, Stephen H., Paris to ARA/ECP 
Roth, Robert H., Beirut to NEA 
Ruth, Thomas A., Il, Beirut to Amman 


Rutledge, Chester F., Manila to Santiago 

Ryan, V. Barbara, Montevideo to ARA 

Scanian, John D., Warsaw to M/FSI/ 
AOT 

Scarbrough, Frederick E., Mogadiscio to 
A/OC 


— Lawrence J., Jr., Athens to A/ 


= Clifton J., Buenos Aires to 

AR 

Schiele, David L., Saipan to EA/ANZ 

Schneider, Christine, Brussels to Cairo 

Schulle, Charles W., Manila to A/OC 

Schweikart, William H., Monrovia to A/ 
oc 

Sciacchitano, Andrew, EA/NOC to Bang- 
kok 

Seidel, John J., Jr., Beirut to NEA 

Seligmann, Albert L., Berlin to M/FSI/ 
AOT 

Seroor, Jeanette, Casablanca to Geneva 

Simmons, Robert R., M/FSI/LT to Tai- 
chung 

Simons, Thomas W., Jr., M/FSI/LT to 
Moscow 

Singer, Norman A., Belfast to M/FSI/ 
UT 


Sioris, Constantine P., Athens to EUR 

Skinner, Frank W., Vientiane to Kuwait 

Skol, Michael M., M/FSI/LT to Naples 

Slezak, Lester P., M/FSI/AOT to AF/I 

Smith, Earl H., San Jose to A/OC 

Smith, Philip Meade, Monrovia to Valletta 

Snow, Stephen R., Ismir to Ankara 

Sprick, Karl H., Hong Kong to Vienna 

Stadtler, Walter E., Addis Ababa to 
Stockholm 

Stahl, Patricia A., Budapest to EUR 

eee James E., Mexico to Kuala 
um 

Gaatenee. Ingrid M., Blantyre to Ca- 
racas 

Stephenson, George C., Nairobi to Ku- 
ala Lumpur 

7“ Franklyn E., London to SCA/ 


Stout, Doyle W., Caracas to Madrid 
Streicher, Joseph O., Kingston to Dus- 
seldorf 
Strong, Bruce W., Tokyo to Paris 
Swafford, John M., Amman to Rabat 
Swartz, David H., Moscow to EUR/RPE 
Symmes, Mary H., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
Tanguy, Charles R., The Hague to M/ 
FSI/AOT 
ee David Lynn, Peking to Buenos 
ires 
Tapp, William F., Monrovia to A/OC 
Teasley, R. Bruce, Monrovia to Seoul 
Teller, Dirck, EUR to Sao Paulo 
Temple, Wesley D., Manila to A/OC 
Thomas, Fred C., Jr., Saigon to EA 
Thompson, Colin R., Bangkok to EA 
Thompson, Michael S., Brussels to EUR 
Tice, Donald C., Belgrade to M/FSI/WC 
Tomas, John E., Georgetown to ARA 


a Benjamin A., Monrovia to A/ 

any Charles D., Jr., Tel Aviv to A/ 

a Donald R., Jakarta to M/FSI/ 
A 


Towell, Timothy L., M/FSI/LT to Brussels 

Tracy, Thomas M., Brussels to Moscow 

Trail, George A., Ill, Kaduna to M/FSI/ 
LT 


Tunis, Eric D., Kabul to EUR/SE 

Turtle, Caroline Marr, M/FSI/LT to Bu- 
dapest 

Van Gilder, Edmund, Casablanca to M/ 
FSI/AOT 

Vasko, Philip F., Manila to A/OC 

Vaznaugh, Frederick S., Brasilia to EB/ 
OFP/FPD 

Veliotes, Nicholas A., Tel Aviv to DG/EM 

Vickers, Harold E., Tunis to M/FSI/WC 

Vickers, Willie Jo, Tunis to CA/FS/EA 

Villegoureix-Ritaud, Phyllis, | Port-au- 
Prince to Casablanca 

Vincent, Susan M., Lima to ARA 

Vondensteinen, Erwin W., Zagreb to EUR 

Walker, Edward S., Jr., NEA to Beirut 

Walker, Howard K., AF/W to Amman 

Walker, Peter C., Lourenco Marques to 
AF 


— William Lee, Buenos Aires to 
RA 
= Kenneth L., Addis Ababa to A/ 


Ward, Larry A., Nairobi to Bonn 

Ward, Phillip R., Manila to Jakarta 

Wardlaw, Frank P., Taichung to Peking 

— Aloysius J., Montevideo to M/ 
FSI 


Waterman, Daniel F., AF/E to Dar-es-Sa- 
laam 

Weaver, Clare M., Asuncion to Taipei 

Wendt, E. Allan, M/FSI/UT to EB/ORF/ 
ICD 

Whistler, Richard T., Jakarta to EA 

White, Alfred J., Vienna to EB/OA/AVP 

White, Jeffrey . Belgrade to EUR 

ee Albert W., La Paz to M/FSI/ 
OT 

Whitman, William B., Jr., EB/ORF/FSE 
to Milan 

Wicke, Catherine G., Gaborone to Manila 

Wickham, Robert J., Bangkok to A/OC 

Wildermuth, Ronald A., Dacca to Tripoli 

Wiley, Marshall W., NEA/AFN to Baghdad 

Willems, Leonard F., Moscow to EUR/ 

Williamson, Jimmy D., Manila to A/OC 

Willimann, Marie Louise, Bangkok to MC 

Wilson, Arlen Ray, Tegucigalpa to Quito 

ee Mary Frances, Singapore to EA/ 
N 

Woltman, Edward C., Jr., Quito to Co- 
penhagen 

Wood, Robert T., Seoul to M/FSI 

Woody, Saunders B., A/OC/P to Brus- 
sels 

Wray, Eugenia L., Lagos to Seoul 

Wygant, Michael G., AF/W to Banjul 

Yates, Bobby B., Managua to A/OC 

Yellin, James H., Paris to INR/REA/SEA 

Zanin, Joseph D., Athens to A/OC 


RETIREMENTS 


Adams, Virginia B., ARA/ECP 
Armstrong, Sam G., Ciudad Juarez 
Brickhill, Arthur J., The Hague 
Clarke, Helenann, Addis Ababa 
Dombroski, Theresa L., Toronto 
Glenn, Paul M., Beirut 

Gorn, Arline C., DG/PER 
Henderson, James G., La Paz 
Ingersoll, John J., EB/ORF/ICD 
Kautsky, Richard W., Stockholm 
Lacey, John A., EA/NOC 
Lawrence, Edward W., Geneva 
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on William W., Barcelona 
Livornese, a A, SCA/SCS 
Lowe, John P., 10/O1IC 
Marsili, Lidia, LWOP 
McFarland, James H., Jr., Banjul 
McKesson, John A., Ill, AF 
Ortega, Ruth B., Mexico 
Prohme, Rupert, Geneva 
Romel, Joseph, LWOP 
Ross, Lillian A., — 
Rushing, Lee S., Lago 
Tennille, Clayborne i. a" INR/CI/CC 
Usenik, ‘Frances A., Bremen 
Walsh, Thomas H., EUR/SOV 
Webber, Robert T., OES/SCI/AE 
Wentner, Mildred K., Amman 
Wiesender, Margaret, DG/PER 
Williams, William W., New Delhi 
Young, Jennie B., EA/NOC 


RESIGNATIONS 


Barnes, Lewis V., Panama 
Boehm, Edward G., S/R 
Bruner, Harry Davis, OES 
Brymer, Eileen P., LWOP 
Carison, Steven E., S/S-O 
Cronk, Edwin M., Singapore 


Dale, William N., Bangul 
Dembski, Sandra A., L 
Dominick, Peter H., Bern 
Dovell, Georgia L., Jerusalem 
Dunbar, Nona L., PER/REM/BEX 
Elam, Harriet Lee, CU/YSS 
Fagan, Charles A., Ill, Brussels 
Fuselier, Burley P., Jr., A/SY/! 
Gordon, Herbert, CA/FS/SO 
Grant, Gordon M., OES 

Guzzo, Louis Richard, OES 
Hale, Allen M., LWOP 

Harris, Jeanie L., LWOP 
Haslett, Donna J., LWOP 
Hinds, Henry Ray, OES 

Hogan, James L., Guatemala 
Hooper, Robert W., Karachi 
Hoover, Ethel C., Bonn 

Iwry, J. Mark, L 

Johnson, Oliver T., Jr., L 

King, Carolyn J., Port-au-Prince 
Koon, Karen L., Helsinki 
Kreczko, Alan J., L 

Lautz, John Charles, Mexico 
Lembesis, Paul Constantine, L 
Leo, Aldridge J., S/IG 
Lipscomb, William Arnold, PER/MGT/EX 
McDermott, Marianne, Amman 


HRSONNG / Ovi Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
John Arthur Boyd, L/T; James B. 
Marable, BF/FS/WFC; Carl G. Shepherd, 
SCA/VO. 
GS-14 


Cecil H. Brathwaite, SCA/VO; A. Jose 
De Seabra, A/OPR/LS; Melvin L. Hines, 
BF/FS/FD/V. 

GS-13 


Zolita F. Kent, FADRC/RR; Marion R. 
Peterson, FADRC/RR; Gladys |. Poticher, 
ma: Thomas Joseph Tallerico, 


GS-12 
Harris, Eleanor J., SCA/VO; Edward 
N. Lundstrom, INR/XR/RDI. 


GS-11 
Carolyn R. Etheridge, FADRC/DR; Ed- 
ward William Gallagher, SCA/PPT; 
George Earl Whitlock, ISO/SDP. 
GS-10 
Maura F. O’Meila Bowen, IGA. 
GS-9 
Rabb Stevan Baker, FADRC/DA; Rich- 
ard S. Beckmann, SCA/PPT; John A. 
Cruce, FADRC/DA; Louise Ethel Dombi, 
SCA/PPT; George C. Lannon, PA/PP/S; 
Dorothy Lee Lesane, SCA/PPT/AB; Re- 
* A. Mahler, A/OPR/LS; Lilly R. Roots, 


GS-8 
Catherine Deleo, M/MED; Sharon R. 
Polsemen, EA/EP. 


Sandra Lee Curey, INR/DFR/REC; 
Anne Einbond, SCA/PPT; Edith Ferrer, 
M.; Harold A. Harrison, A/OC/P; Baer- 
bel K. Houck, NEA/ARP; Olivia W. Hous- 
ton, M/MED/DD; Bette Willner Lowen- 
grube, ARA/ECP; Amelia W. Nixon, SCA/ 
PPT; Margaret H. Stewart, EA/ANZ; 
Thomas E. Thounhurst, INR/RCI/SS; 
Karen J. Vallone, pth 


Ricardo Luis Blanco, CU/IR; Vernelle 
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D. Carson, CU/OPP; Marcell Chapman, 
SCA/PPT; Ariene P. Davenport, EUR/ 
RPE; Cynthia W. Hecox, A/SY; Hollice L. 
Johnson, IGA; Myra A. Martin, PCE/ 
PPM; Lattice Ivey McNeil, SCA/PPT; 
Glenn A. Rollins, A/OC/P; Laurie P. 
Smith, S/CPR; Barbara J. Williams, 
PCE/PPM; Lois Esther Williams, EUR/ 
RPE; Jacqueline ‘as AF/W. 


Kenneth A. Cohen, FADRC/DA; Karen 
A. Connolly, FADRC/DA; Fred James 
Corbett, OES/EX; Alan M. Dunn, FADRC/ 
DA; Marlene Garcia, ARA-LA/BC; Jud- 
ith A. Grove, CU/PC; Howard L. Holton, 
ISO/FADPC; Vincent B. Lewis, EUR/EX; 
Anna Mae Lincoln, SCA/PPT; Margie W. 
Moore, SCA/PPT; ‘Martin J. O'Mara, Jt, 
FADRC/DA; Sarah Olbert, SCA/PPT 
Cheryl Lynn Pearson, BF/FS/AD; Larry 
Winter Roeder, Jr., INR/XR/RS; Flor- 
ence Rosen, SCA/PPT; Theresa B. Ruth, 
A/OPR/ST/T/TO; Peter M. Shields, 
FADRC/DA; Earl G. Smith, M/FSI; Shei- 
la M. Stewart, CU/EX/SMS; Jerome S. 
Tolson, SCA/PPT; John W. Varner, 
_— James G. Williard, FADRC/ 


GS-4 
Marguerite Austin, SCA/PPT; Kathleen 
Barrett, PER/MGT/RET; Fay K. Jew, 
OES/APT/SEP; Delores Juanita Moore, 
SCA/PPT; Gwendolyn M. Palmer, SCA/ 
PPT; Josephine —— SCA/PPT. 


3 
Ruby A, Berry, SCA/PPT; Charles H. 
a S/S; Shirley A. Walston, SCA/ 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Argo, Laurie Jo, A&CP 
Arthur, Dorothy A., A/OPR/GS 
Becerra, Debra P., EUR/EE 
Camp, Sally Ann, "EUR/SE 
Clarke, Chantal Yvette, M/FSI 
Day, William L., FADRC/DA 


McKee, gv Hunt, USUN 
McMillan, L., Hong Kong 
Merritt, Mary ‘Freacen, Rangoon 
Middelberg, Marianna, San’a 
Moore, C. Robert, Yaounde 
Moore, John D. J., Dublin 
Morris, John N., EB/EX 

Mullin, Sofia, Monterrey 

Orr, Jane C., OES 

Pena, Yolanda R., Managua 
Perrin, Annette Fagin, LWOP 
Peters, Philip George, Jr., L 
Pitts, Nathan A., Paris 
Plambeck, Arthur C., Brasilia 
Pugh, Karen R., San’a 

Rice, Patrick M., A/SY/EX 
Robinson, Walter A., |ISO/SDP 
Rogers, Rollo D., Jr., Istanbul 
Sanchez, Andre David, Caracas 
Sipprelle, Dwight D., Caracas 
Smith, Linda, Tegucigalpa 

St. Bernard, Kim Y., PER/REM/BEX 
Stevenson, John R., D/LOS 
Wachter, Beth Duriland, Mexico 
Walter, Robert Michael, AF /W 
Whelan, Joseph A., Vienna 
Wiesner, Louis A., S/R 

Zaferin, Sharon M., Ankara 


Del Cerro, Annabelle Zupo, M/FSI 
Delaney, Armitcher, PA/MS/ML 
Do, Son Van, PER/MGT 
Eckelman, Carol S., FADRC/DA 
Garcia, Rudolph R., A/OC/P 
Garment, Leonard, USUN 

Hart, Shirley M., A&CP 

Hume, Willis E., D/HA 

Hunt, Cheryl A., A/SY/E 
Koniuszkow, Elizabeth, D/HA 
Le, Binh Van, PER/MGT 
McCurry, Alan W., A/OC/P 
Meinhoiz, Elizabeth M., EB/TT 
Miller, Cleora L., BF/FS/FD/P 
Oplinger, Betty Lou L., EB/ICD-TRP 
Ramsay, Lorna E., D/HA 
Sanderson, lise, FADRC/PBR 
Smith, Pamela, D/LOS 

Thinh, Le, PER/MGT 

Vincent, Christine C., D/HA 
Walter, Judith A., PA 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Amaro, Emily, A&CP to A/SY/EX 
Bonielle, Susana C., A&CP to EB/IFD 
Dickerson, Dewalter, PA/HO/FR to EA/ 


EX 
Finkleman, Raymond, SCA/PPT to M/ 
MED/DD 
Forcier, Diane M., A&CP to A/SY/E&T 
Henderson, Sheila T., A&CP to EB/ITP/ 


EWT 
Kane, Ellen Marie, A&CP to A/OS 
— Bernice T., NEA/IRN to ARA/ 
Legg, Frances B., A&CP to ARA/MGT 
Maloy, Patricia, A&CP to ARA/ECP 
McCracken, Carol Ann, A&CP to A/SY/! 
— Cheryi L., A&CP to PER/PCE/ 


— Lizabeth L., CU/ARA to FADRC/ 
O’Brien, Mary K., A&CP to ARA/BR 
Pannell, Dorian F., ISO/FADPC to CU/ 


EX/SMS 
Pijor, Kristina A., A/OPR/ST/PB to A 





Reside, Julie M., A&CP to NEA/RA 

Rokey, Mary D., A&CP to A/SY/I 

Schneider, Mary M., A&CP to ARA/MGT 

Sparks, Nora C., A to FADRC/DA 

Vanderlinden, Linda M., EB/OT/TA to 
CU/ARTS 


RETIREMENTS 


Dowling, Richard E., CU/EX 
Durkin, Mary E., OES/ENP/PO 
Grimes, Annie M., A/OPR/GS 
Lindgren, Emogene F., A/OPR/GS 
Nichols, Louise K., S/CPR 
Packer, Ella D., CU/EX/SMS 
Smith, Ida B., SCA/PPT 
Vaughan, James G., A/OPR/GS 
Walker, Dorothy E., EUR/EX 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adiakha, Brenda R., PER/MET/EX 
Akerman, Ingmari Karin, M/FSI 
Alam, Azm, M/FSI 

Albrecht, Renata, CU/EX 

Amato, Allyn James, EA/EX 
Andrews, Kathryn Anne, CU/EX 
Applebee, Helen J., S/S-EX 
Babbel, Joanne, A/OC/EX 

Baer, Jamie-Beth, SCA/PPT 
Bagnall, Richard David, A/SY/! 
Banks, Mary M., SCA/PPT 

Bantz, Lorna S., CU/YSS 
Baraton, Jean-Luc Francois, M/FSI 
Barban, Beth E., D/HA 

Barr, Linda L., L 

Blankenship, Ronald B., M/FSI 
Boggs, Amparo P., SCA/VO 
Bourne, Sarah P., EA/EX 

Bower, Susan E., A/SY/I 
Brackett, Pamela M., M/FSI 
Brown, J. Melissa, E 

Burke, Catherine A., D/HA 
Burton, Dick C., BF/FS/FD/V 
Butterfield, Leslie M., M/FSI 
Campbell, Larry A., PER/MGT/EX 
Carothers, Mary H., SCA/PPT 
Center, Eve V., EA/EX 

Cha, Serena, EA/EX 

Chapman, Carola M., M/FS! 
Cohen, Robert F., SCA/PPT 
Covington, Deborah D., CU/EX 
Cox, Donna J., ARA/MGT 

Crane, Ellen E., PER/MGT/EX 
Cygan, Susan Ann, OES/EX 
Davidson, Steven, NEA/EX 
Decesaris, Janet Ann, ARA/MGT 
Douthit, Alan W., M/MED/EX 
Dutta, Phani Bhusan, M/FSI 
Ekstrom, Violet A., PER/PCE/PE 
Ewers, Laura Ann, L 

Falatko, Stephen T. B., PER/MGT/EX 
Fauntleroy, Katherine A., OES/EX 
Fitzpatrick, Kathleen M., OES/EX 
France, Bonnie M., A/OC/EX 
Friedman, Abigail, PER/MGT/EX 
Gamache, John F., A/OPR/ASD 
Gerber, Elizabeth J., CU/ARTS 
Goldblatt, Janet W., NEA/EX 
Goodman, Grace E., SCA/PPT 
Gossom, Cynthia A., A/SY/EX 
Gott, Therese M., D/HA 
Granger, John V. N., OES/APT 
Graze, Deborah E., EUR/EX 
Gregory, Mark S., OC/EX 

Griffin, Dawsalee L., EUR 
Grunberg, Carol Ann, S/S-EX 
Guilfoile, Mary Kate, SCA/PPT 
Haberlin, Carol Ann, A/SY/EX 
Hairston, Jordan R., PER/MGT/EX 
Hall, Sharon L., ARA/MGT 
Hankins, Eppie O., M/FSI 


Hogan, Kathleen M., M/FSI 
Hoppe, Joan E., M/FSI 
Huffman, Mark F., SCA/SCS 
Hughes, Jane, SCA/PPT 

Iidoeta, Jesus J., M/FSI 

Jacobs, Karen, SCA/VO 
Johnson, Johnnie M., SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Karla J., A/SY/I 

King, Jennifer A., SCA/PPT 
Kopp, Michael R., A/FBO 
Kopstein, David M., EUR/EX 
Kramer, Marjorie C., IGA 
Kulesza, Magdalene L., S/S-EX 
Kurpit, Roberta G., SCA/SCS 
Lafferty, Mary Ann, BF/FS/FD/V 
Lafontant, Jewel C., CU 

Ledsky, Rebecca A., D/HA 

Lee, Lorraine K., USUN 

Linde, Deborah L., EA/EX 
Lipford, Jeanette, M/MED/EX 
Lueders, Ingeborg M., PER/MGT/EX 
Macchiaroli, Lou Ann, LWOP 
Maddrey, Wendell C., A/OPR/ASD 
Mansfield, Julie M., A/OPR/ASD 
Marcus, Jed L., D/HA 

Mattson, Monica C., OES/EX 
McElroy, Kathleen M., AF/EX 
McKay, Bernice M., SCA/PPT 
Mintzer, Paul, SCA/PPT 

Morsell, Dorinda Jean, AF /EX 
Muse, Betty G., SCA/PPT/SB 
Musher, Steven A., EB/EX 
Natrella, Elizabeth S., SCA/SCS 
Nelson, Julianne B., ARA/MGT 
Nicolai, Annette, ARA/MGT 
Nicolai, Kathryn, S/S-EX 
Neuchterlein, Jeffrey D., PER/MGT/EX 
Ozarow, Alan, SCA/PPT 

Pavlick, Carol Ann, EA/K 


Perry, Kate M., A/OPR/ASD 
Perry, Kathi Rae, BF/FS/FD/P 
Pitman, Charlies J., L/EB 
Pocinki, Rachel A., S/S-EX 
Pressman, Marca A., M/FSI 
Raffel, Doris R., A/OC/EX 
Ragsdale, Rebecca, PA/M 

Real, Marcoantonio, M/FSI 
Reines, Charlotte N., SCA/VO 
Rendali, Margot A., PER/MGT/EX 
Risdon, Ronald B., A/OC/EX 
Rogers, Norman M., A/OC/EX 
Salustro, Anita M., BF/FS/FD/P 
Sander, Penny J., S/S-EX 
Sawyier, Michael Tod, L/ARA 
Scher, Irene E., 10/OIC/CAS 
Schneider, Ellen V., S/R 
Schramm, Celeste A., A/SY/EX 
Shaffer, Sarah S., S/S-EX 
Shafferman, Howard H., D/HA 
Shahmir, Debra Kay, CU/IVP/RC 
Smith, Jo-Anne F., D/HA 

Smith, Pamela, D/LOS 

Solak, J. Michael, PA/FOI 
Sorenson, Marilyn, S/S-EX 
Stafford, Mark Merrill, D/HA 
Sullivan, Mary E., A/OPR/ASD 
Sutton, Eugene T., D/HA 
Upadhyay, Gunu, M/FSI 
Wagman, Nancy J., M/MED/EX 
Wasserman, Steven L., SCA/PPT 
West, Esther T., M/MED/EX 
White, Kenneth M., A/OPR/ASD 
Wiecking, John C., S/S-EX 
Wilhoit, Elizabeth G., SCA/PPT 
Witeck, Robert V., L/T 
Wortman, Kirk H., SCA/PPT 
Zitver, Murray A., D/HA 
Zumwalt, Lisa F., EB/EX 


REYKJAVIK—Ambassador Frederick Irving congratulates Sgt. Wayne Kohlenberg of 
the Marine Security Guard Detachment after presenting him a citation lauding his 
prompt response to a fire alarm in December 1974, thus saving the Embassy from 
damage. Also pictured are other members of the Security Guard Detachment. 


Hatton, June E., L 

Hedrich, Joan C., A/OPR/ASD 
Herndon, Susan M., L 
Hilleary, Gwen Marie, D/HA 
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Many Employees Receive Merit Increases 


Numerous Department employees 
were awarded high quality increases 
recently. They are: 

Lillian A. Dye, EUR/WE;; Virginia 
J. Marzec, A/SY/I; Benjamin R. 
Burnett, IO; Ernest E. Hirely, Jr.. 
M/MED; Eleanore Bonko, H; Nora 
Downing, S/R; Tommye L. Grant. 
SCA/PPT; Mildred I. Zyvoloski, 1O/ 
OIC/CPS; Mary Ann Rackey, NEA/ 
RA; Mary T. O’Brien, NEA/P; 
Dorothy B. Unkle, OES/SCI/SEP; 
Evelyn Frades, OES/ENP/EN ; Nancy 
P. Snow, OES/ENP/EN; Gloriesteen 
Perry, SCA/PPT;Jacqueline Yonko. 
SCA/PPT; Sylvia R. Ware, INR/ 
DDC/OP. 

Alease P. Spence, INR/RAA; 
Carol Lee McFeeters, INR/DDC/RP; 
Christine L. Jerew, EB/ITP/OT/ 
STA; Cheryl A. Gross, AF/I; Donna 
Ruth Collins, SCA/PPT; Lorraine S. 
Zaremba, SCA/PPT; Patricia R. Mc- 
Gee, SCA/PPT; Margaret F. Ayer, 
SCA/PPT ; Catharine D. Carey, SCA/ 
PPT; Laverne Solomon, SCA/SCS; 
Sandra Lee Curey, INR/REA/NA; 
Barbara J. Reid, INR/RNA/SOA; 
Jane L. Brenenstuhl, NEA/EX; Lor- 
raine K. Lee, USUN; Pearl Stock- 
barger, SCA/PPT; Shirley T. Taylor, 
ARA. 

Merle Doherty, SCA/PPT; Irving 
M. Kanter, SCA/PPT; Michael E. 
Fenton, A/SY; Lucille C. Hernandez, 
SCA/PPT; Penny D. Polsemen, A/ 
SY; Barbara A. Jackson, PA; Jeanne 
E. Zern, ARA/PAF; Yolonda H. Her- 
ron, SCA/PPT; Mary. E. MacDonald, 
OES; Elizabeth A. Lokey, CU; Dap- 
henia Agner, EB; Kathleen Stojako- 
vich, DG/MED; Lelia F. Kernan, 
CU; Eunice M. Leonard, O/FADPC; 
Sylvia Durham, SCA/PPT; Kathryn 
A. K. Ayres, SCA/PPT; Harriet A. 
Cronin, A/SY/I. 

During the same period, meritorious 
service increases were presented to the 
following employees: 

Paul M. McGonagle, EB; Alice W. 
Davies, Colombo; Albert Curley, II, 
Athens; Howard R. Charles, Accra; 
Rachel Foote, Athens; Robert E. 
Jacobson, Athens; Gary K. Kelly, 
Athens; Timothy J. McKeon, Athens, 
Mason C. Payne, Athens; Dennis M. 
Bakos, Athens; Gerald Blasenstein. 
ISO/SDP; Janet Augustine, ISO/ 
SDP; Elder A. Lee, Brussels; Anthony 
D. Sierra, A/OPR/LS; Rosa M. 
Church, Paris; Warren E. Littrel, Jr., 
S/S-EX. 

Rebecca F. Stipp, Jidda; Arvid W. 
Mynatt, P; Edgar E. Ballard, Jr., A/ 
FBO; Sandra H. Shaw, INR/DFR/ 
RGF; Beverly J. Smith, EA/NOC; 
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Marylou Shields, S/CPR; Richard J. 
Brown, Dakar; James F. Farrell, Mex- 
ico, D.F.; George R. McCurry, I1O/ 
OIC; Bonnie J. Bailey, Sydney; Daisy 
E. Jackson, Seoul; Susan R. Stone, 
Seoul; Josephine I. Lindsay, Taipei; 
Martha C. Mautner, INR/RES/ 
SOV; Merrill J. Kahn, INR/REA; 
John J. Donovan, INR/PMT. 

George Moose, INR/RAF/CS; 
Glenn A. Anderson, Bangkok; Thelma 
C. Nielsen, Monrovia; Ingeborg E. 
Hempel, Monrovia; Sandra A. Zyr- 
kowski, Monrovia; Barbara G. Pratt, 
Manila; Gloria Frame, Brussels, Shir- 
ley J. Dickman, Taipei; Byron A. 
Hallman, Tegucigalpa; Dorothy Ped- 
erson, Kabul; Bonnie B. Sey, Mon- 
rovia; Mildred J. Hall, Naples; Ro- 
dolfo F. Keil, Mexico, D.F.; Donald 
R. Spiker, Mexico, D.F.; Gisela Mar- 
cuse, A/OPR/LS. 

Carol K. Stocker, EB/IFD/DDF; 
Clarke N. Ellis, EB/IFD/DIA; 
Wayne P. Kalas, SCA/PPT; Steph- 
anie A. Smith, Abidjan; Stephen H. 
Klemp, Monrovia; Lucille A. Dayer. 
Monrovia; Steve A. Nielsen, Mon- 
rovia; Marian D. Duffel, Monrovia; 
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Jack C. Briggs, Monrovia; Lewis J. 
Heidel, Nairobi; Madeleine Jerzynski, 
Kuala Lumpur; Marilyn Lawson, 
Tehran; Ronald B. Johnston, Nairobi; 
Richard K. Bank, EB/TT/MA; 
Robert A. McKenzie, SCA/SCS; 
Mary 8B. Hbollin, Taipei; Karen 
Klemp, Monrovia. 


RA Art and Photo Show 
To Be Held November | 8-25 


The State-USIA Recreation Associ- 
ation’s Art and Photo Show featuring 
scenes in America will be held in 
Room 1100 at the USIA Building, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., from 
November 18 to November 25, from 
9 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., weekdays only. 

Those who wish to exhibit photo- 
graphs or artworks may pre-register 
at the RA location in Room 2928 in 
the State Department or at USIA dur- 
ing the remainder of October. The 
actual artworks will be received only 
on Monday, November 17, at the ex- 
hibit site in USIA. All artworks and 
photographs must be framed and 
ready to hang. 

An awards presentation will be held 
Friday, Nov. 21, at 4 p.m. 
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PRAGUE—American Embassy sportsmen execute an intricate maneuver during a 
recent volleyball game between the Marine Security Guard team, on the near side 
of the net, and a crack Embassy staff team called the Moldy Oldies. Marines pictured 
include, left to right, Cpl. Felix Ortiz, Sgt. Robert Whippler, Sgt. Tony Bishop. The 
Moldy Oldies: Rick Carlson, M/Sgt. Richard Lynch, Vance Brehm, and Edward 
Charbonnier. 
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ACCRA—John C. Lunsford, right, of the 
Regional Communications Office, re- 
ceived the Meritorious Honor Award 
from Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., John A. Line- 
han at a recent ceremony. 


TAIPEI—Ambassador Leonard Unger, 
right, receives a 35-year Length of 
Service Award from Embassy Deputy 
Chief of Mission Paul M. Popple at an 
awards ceremony in July. Mr. Popple 
also received a 30-year service award 
from Ambassador Unger. 
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KATHMANDU—Award recipients and members of their families are pictured with 
Ambassador and Mrs. William !. Cargo at a recent presentation ceremony here. 
Shown from left to right are Mrs. John F. Hubler, Mr. Hubler, Communications and 
Records Officer, who received a 20-year Length of Service Award; John Nemeth, 
Mrs. Stephen Nemeth, Col. Stephen Nemeth, Defense Attaché, who was honored 
upon his retirement from the U.S. Army after completing 35 years of service; Mrs. 
Cargo; Ambassador Cargo, Mrs. Richard G. Coleman and Mr. Coleman, General 
Services Officer, who received a Meritorious Honor Award. 


MOSCOW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., third from right, recently presented 
Meritorious Step Increases for outstanding performance to, from left, Donald Ivanich, 
Nicodemo Romeo and David Ferguson and gave 20-year Length of Service Awards 
to Dorothy |. Allen and Francis Nelson. Also receiving step increases, but not pictured, 
were Ronald Gain, George Dunlap and Joseph Heaefner. 


SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Robert A. Hurwitch recently presented Length of Service Awards to several State and AID 
employees. Pictured, left to right, are Hugh A. Hudkins, Thomas A. Clayton, 20 years; Donald G. Ryan, 10 years; David Cohen, 
Maria T. Jimenez, Olga Menendez, 10 years; Leonardo Nether; Philip Axelrod, Deputy Chief of Mission; Ana de Suero, 10 years; 
Ambassador Hurwitch; Paul M. Miller, 35 years; Cristina Jones, 20 years; Jose Luis Ortiz, 10 years; Amanda Mella, 10 years; 
Walter N. Notheis, 10 years; Gloria Pineda, 10 years; Vernon D. McAninch, and John B. Robinson, AID Mission Director. 
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Library 


Booklist 


THE EXPANDED COMMON MARKET 


This bibliography reflects the latest concentration of scholarly and publishing 
interest in the European Economic Community (EEC) since it expanded 
from six to nine members in 1972. 


General 


Baitey, Richard. The European Com- 
munity in the world. London, Hutchin- 
son, 1973. 200p. HC241.2.B22 
(The present and future impact of the 
extended common market on the Com- 
monwealth, the Third World, 
COMECON, and the U.S. A good list 
of all EEC agreements with other coun- 
tries. ) 
BouvarpD, Marguerite. Labor movements 
in the Common Market countries: the 
growth of a European pressure group. New 
York Praeger, 1972. 272p. HD6660.5.B66 
(Focuses on the supranational demands 
and pressures of Europe’s labor force 
and the role it has plaed in the decision- 
making of the EEC.) 
Broap, Roger and R. J. 
munity Europe today. London, Oswald 
Wolff, 1972. 255p. HC241.2.B68 1972. 
(A factual account of the history of the 
EEC and how it works, by two Britons 
on the staff of the European Commis- 
sion. ) 
Cocks, Sir Barnett. The European parli- 
ment: structure, procedure, and practice. 
London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1973. 336p. JN36.C64. 
(The structure and procedures of the 
Parliament as well as a record of its ex- 
ternal relations with other states and 
organizations. ) 
Coomsss, David. The power of the purse in 
the European communities. London, Cha- 
tham House, 1972. 103p. HC241.2.C6 
(The budgetary procedures of the com- 
munity and how England’s entry might 
change them.) 
Duerr, Michael G. The expanded E.E.C. 
and U.S. business. New York, The Con- 
ference Board, 1974. HC241.2.D84 
(A survey of American business attitudes 
toward the expanded EEC.) 
Evans, Douglas (ed.). Britain in the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. London, 
Gollancz, 1973. 208p. (HC241. 25.G7E88) 
(A Symposium presenting various view 
points on the future of the expanded 
EEC and Britain in it.) 
Fuxapa, Haruko. Britain in Europe: 
pact on the Third World. London, Mac- 
millan, 1973. 194p. HF1534.F83 
(An examination of the changes in 
British policies toward lesser developed 
countries since she joined the EEC.) 
Gatun, Johan. The European Communi- 
ty: a superpower in the making. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1973. 195p. HC241.2. 
G35 
(An effort to see the EEC as a sinister 
new colonial threat.) 
HALusTEIN, Walter. Europe in the making. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1972. 343p. 
D1060.H28 
(A strong case for the economic union 
to go all the way to political union.) 
Kitrzincer, Uwe. Diplomacy and persua- 
sion; how Britain joined the Common 
Market. London, Thames and Hudson, 
1973. 432p. HC241.25.G7K5 
(How the political process in England 
worked with regard to membership in the 
EEC. Public opinion pools analyzed.) 
Pryce, Roy. The politics of the European 


Jarrett. Com- 


im- 


Community. London, Butterworths, 1973. 
209p. HC241.2.P78 
(The first volume in the new European 
Community Studies Series designed to 
provide information about the enlarged 
EEC.) 
Ruut, Lothar. The nine and NATO— 
the alliance and the Community: an un- 
certain relationship. Paris, the Atlantic 
Institute for International Affairs, 1974. 
44p. UA646.3.R8 
(A unique study of the delicate relation- 
ships between the U.S. and the EEC 
and the U.S. and NATO. 
SHONFIELD, Andrew. Europe: journey to 
an unknown destination. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1973. 96p. HC241.2.S55 
(Thoughtful and persuasive arguments 
in an expanded version of the author’s 
1972 BBC lectures.) 
SPINELLI, Altiero. The European adven- 
ture: tasks for the enlarged community. 
London, Knight, 1972. 194p. HC241.2.S65 
(A strategy and proposed agenda for 
the EEC in the next few years by a 
member of the EEC Commission.) 
Tuttocn, Peter. The seven outside: Com- 
monwealth Asia’s trade with enlarged EEC. 
London, Overseas Development _Insti- 
tute, 1973. 67p. HF3763.T84 
(The British treaty of accession of 1972 
excluded these seven Asian countries 
from EEC association. This book ex- 
amines the probable effects. ) 
U.S. Congress. House. Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. British entry to the Common 
Market: its implications for U.S. foreign 
economic policy. Hearings, 92nd Congress, 
Ist Session, July 20 and 22, 1971. Wash- 
ington, D.C. GPO, 1972. 15ip. HC241.25.- 
G7U5 
(This Subcommittee held hearings at the 
same time debate was held on member- 
ship in Parliament.) 
WARNECKE, Steven Joshua (ed.). The Eu- 
ropean Community in the 1970’s. New 
York, Praeger, 1972. 228p. JN30.W36 
(Articles about the future relationship 
between the Common Market and the 
U.S. by U.S. and European scholars.) 
Witson, Henry L. Common Market or 
common sense? Glasgow, The University 
Press, 1971. 246p. HC241.2.W5 
(Presenting the case against the Com- 
mon Market, the author suggests that 
Britain consider some alternatives. ) 
Youn, Simon Z. Terms of entry: Britain’s 
negotiations with the European Communi- 
ty, 1970-1972. London, Heinemann, 1973. 
220p. HC241.25.G7Y6 
(In addition to the negotiations them- 
selves, the author also treats the impli- 
cations for the Commonwealth and the 
British pound sterling. ) 


Monetary Unification 


Krause, Lawrence B. and Walter S. 
Salant. European monetary unification and 
its meaning for the United States. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 
1973. 322p. HG930.5.C69 1972 
(Papers presented at a conference spon- 
sored jointly by Brookings and the State 
Department. ) 
al. The 


READMAN, Peter et. European 


money puzzle. London, Michael Joseph, 

1973. 165p. HG930.5.R4 
(An analysis of the French, German, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Italian financial 
systems, and how they will be affected 
by and react to an expanded EEC. An 
appendix analyzes the London sterling 
money market. ) 


Agriculture 


ANDREWS, Stanley. Agriculture and the 
Common Market. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State 
University Press, 1973. 183p. HD1920- 
5.A64 
(The history of the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy and implications for U.S. 
foreign policy. ) 
MarsH, John and Christopher Ritson. 
Agricultural policy and the Common Mar- 
ket. London, Chatham House, 1971. 199p. 
HD1920.5.Z8 1971 
(The character and development of 
EEC farm policy, and how enlarging 
the Community presents problems for 
it.) 
Rocers, S. T. and B. H. Davey (eds.). 
The Common Agricultural Policy and Bri- 
tain. Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books, 
1973. 158p. HD1927.1973 R6 
(Papers presented at a conference on the 
subject, plus valuable tables.) 


Law 


“EXPANSION of the the Common Market” 
in Law and Contemporary Problems, Dur- 
ham, N.C., Duke University School of Law, 
Spring 1972. Vol. 37, No. 2, pp. 219-391. 
K22.L17, Vol. 37, No. 2 
(Papers from a Duke conference on the 
legal implications of an expanded Com- 
mon Market, including one by Dean 
Rusk.) 
Lauwaars, R. H. Lawfulness and legal 
force of Community decisions. Leiden, A. 
W. Sijthoff, 1973. 355p. HC241.2.L36 
(A technical and practical exploration 
of the body of laws developed by the 
EEC and its Court of Justice, both writ- 
ten and unwritten.) 
MaTHIJSEN, P.S.R.F. A guide to Euro- 
peon Community law. London, Sweet and 
Maxwell, 1972. 204p. K76.A2M38 
(A clear outline presentation of the ECC 
treaties, the Community law, and the 
official acts and regulations of the Com- 
munity institutions. ) 
Wort ey, B. A. (ed.) An introduction to 
the law of the European Economic Com- 
munity. Manchester, England, U. of Man- 
chester, 1972. K76.A215 
(Six lectures on Common Market law. 
The appendix includes the text of the 
British White Paper on the legal impli- 
cations of EEC membership on Great 
Britain. ) 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 


COLLECTION: 800,000 volumes, 1,500 periodi- 
cal titles 
SERVICES: 


—tLoan of books, periodicals, and govern- 
ment documents 


—Locating and borrowing items from other 
libraries 


—Assistance in finding information (legal, 
statistical, historical, biographical, etc.) 


—Automated retrieval of current events in- 
formation 


—Daily newspapers (back issues on micro- 
film) 
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Order Form To: 
| 
Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 





Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to a 


foreign address.) 
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